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Foreword 


A deep respect for the memory of President Roosevelt and 
imshaken faith in the rightness of his foreign policy have 
impelled me to write this book about the Yalta Conference. 

The American people have encountered grave disappoint- 
ments in our relations with the Soviet Union since 1945. 
These have resulted in widespread acceptance of the idea 
that at Yalta vital interests of the United States were sacri- 
ficed to appeasement of the Soviet Union. 

This idea is false. It is not Yalta that is the trouble with the 
world today, but subsequent failures to adhere to the policies 
Yalta stood for and to carry out agreements that were 
reached there. Difficulties have developed, not from the 
agreements reached at Yalta, but from the failure of the 
Soviet Union to honor those agreements. 

The Conference itself was an honest effort on the part of 
Great Britain and the United States to determine whether or 
not long-range co-operation with the Soviet Union could be 
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attained. Had such an effort not been made the world would 
quite rightly be in doubt as to where the blame lies for the 
present world situation. 

I firmly believe that when all the evidence is in and when 
the Conference is seen in its proper perspective Yalta will 
become a symbol— not of appeasement, but of a wise and 
courageous attempt by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill to set the world on the road to lasting peace. 

It is important for the public to know exactly what took 
place in the Crimea and, almost equally important, what did 
not take place. I was present at Yalta as Secretary of State, 
and there are certain facts that may be known to me alone 
since the deaths of President Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins. 
There were also other participants who could help clear the 
record. I hope they wfll come forward. 

In the writing of this book I have associated myself with 
Walter Johnson, a member of the History Department of the 
University of Chicago and author of WiUiam Allen White’s 
America. Mr. Johnson, a trained historian, who brings a 
fresh insight to the Yalta story, has assisted me in placing 
this Conference in its proper perspective in the unfolding of 
American foreign policy and in filling an important gap that 
has hitherto existed in the history of the war period. 

Mr. Johnson and I, working together, have condensed 
and rean-anged my notes on Yalta for this present book. I 
have had access to copies of official documents covering this 
period. In addition we have discussed this manuscript with 
a number of individuals who were active in various aspects 
of the Conference. 

I also have had the privilege of conversations over a period 
of time with President Harry S. Truman, and he has whole- 
heartedly supported me in my effort to clarify the record and 
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to write a truthful, factual account of this important Con- 
ference. 

The royalties from this book will go to an educational and 
charitable foundation. 


EDWARD R. STETHNIUS, JR. 


The Horseshoe 
Eapidan, Virginia 
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PART ONE 


Trying to Build 
a Better World 




CHAPTER 1 


Background 

of the Yalta Conference 


The Yalta Conference— February 4-11, 1945— was the most 
important wartime meeting of the leaders of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States. It was not only the 
longest meeting of President Roosevelt with Prime Minister 
GhnrchiU and Marshal Stalin; it was also the first time that 
the three leaders reached fundamental agreements on post- 
war problems as distinct from mere statements of aims and 
purposes. Many problems of a non-military nature had been 
discussed at Teheran, but basic agreements were not reached 
or even attempted. 

This was the second time the three war leaders had met, 
but it was the first occasion on which they had met with all 
their foreign ministers. Although Anthony Eden and V. M. 
Molotov had participated in the Teheran Conference— No- 
vember 28-December 1, 1943— Cordell Hull had not. 

The Yalta Conference, too, was the first real occasion on 
which the Chiefs of Staff of the three countries conducted an 
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exhaustive exaiuination of the respective military positions 
of the Allied forces and discussed in detail their future plans. 
The timing of the second front and related military questions 
had been discussed at Teheran, but it was not until Yalta 
that sufficient confidence existed among the three nations for 
a free and open examination of future operational plans. 

Thus the Yalta Conference marked the high tide of British, 
Russian, and American co-operation on the war and on the 
postwar settlement. In iihe days immediately after the Con- 
ference most American newspapers gave high praise to what 
had been accomplished in the Crimea. 

On February 13, 1945, the New York Times wrote: 

The long and detailed agreements announced at the end of 
the second conference between President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister ChurchiU and Marshal Stalin and now submitted to 
the judgment of the world are so broad and sweeping that it 
will take a detailed analysis and a demonstration of their appli- 
cation in actual practice to measure their full scope and final 
implications. But even the first glance gives assurance that, 
though they may disappoint some individual expectations, they 
justify and surpass most of the hopes placed on this fateful 
meeting, and in their aims and purposes they show the way 
to an early victory in Europe, to a secure peace, and to a 
brighter world. . . . 

The alliance of the Big Three stands firm. Progress has been 
made. The hope of further gains is high. This conference marks 
a milestone on the road to victory and peace. 

The New York Herald Tribune called the Yalta communi- 
que a “remarkable document.” “The over-riding fact,” this 
paper observed, “is that the conference has produced another 
great proof of allied unity, strength and power of decision.” 
The Philadelphia Record tenned the Conference the “great- 
est United Nations victory of this war.” 
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Congressional leaders like Senators Barkley, Vandenberg, 
White, Kilgore, and Connally praised the results of the meet- 
ing. A survey of public reaction, conducted for the State 
Department during the last week of February, revealed that 
the American people considered the Yalta Conference a suc- 
cess. This survey reported that the Conference had raised 
hopes for a long-time peace; it had increased satisfaction 
with the way the Big Three were co-operating, and with the 
way the President and the State Department were handling 
American interests abroad. 

Although the public reaction to the Yalta communique 
was overwhelmingly favorable, there was a critical minority 
who singled out a variety of aspects for attack. The voting 
formula in the Security Council was challenged by some on 
the basis that the Great Power veto left the proposed world 
organization without sufficient power. Some bitterly attacked 
the communique for failing to spell out what was involved 
in the unconditional surrender of Germany. The greater por- 
tion of the minority criticism centered on the PoHsh boundary 
arrangement and on the new agreement on the Polish Gov- 
ernment In spite of all these attacks, the over-all reaction 
of the country was favorable to the solution of the Pohsh-as 
well as to the other-questions. 

Three years after the meeting in the Crimea, however, the 
Yalta Conference was under bitter attack. “High Tide of 
Appeasement Was Reached at the Yalta Conference . . . ,” 
Life declared in its caption to a picture of the Conference. 
In the same issue of September 6, 1948, William C. Bullitt 
charged: 

M Ydta in the Crimea, on Feb. 4, 1945, the Soviet dictator 
welcomed the weary President. Roosevelt, indeed, was more 
than tired. He was iU. Little was left of the physical and mental 
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vigor that had been his when he entered the White House in 
1983, Frequently he had difficulty in formulating his thoughts, 
and greater difficulty in expressing them consecutively. But he 
still held to his determination to appease Stalin, 

Many more bitter statements have been made in recent 
criticism of the Yalta Conference. Some of thorn have been 
based on roisunderstanding, others on prejudice. The follow- 
ing pages of this book reveal how imjust they are. The Yalta 
record, in spite of these attacks, reveals that the Soviet 
Union made more concessions to the United States and 
Great Britain than were made to the Soviet Union by either 
the United States or Great Britain. On certain issues, of 
course, each of the three Great Powers modified its original 
position in order to reach agreement. Although it is some- 
times alleged that there is something evil in compromise, 
actually, of course, compromise is necessary for progress as 
any sensible man knows. Compromise, when reached honor- 
ably and in a spirit of honesty by all concerned, is the only 
fair and rational way of reaching a reasonable agreement 
between two differing points of view. We should not be led 
by omr dislike and rightful rejection of appeasement in the 
Munich sense into an irrational and untenable refusal to com- 
promise. 

The attacks on the Yalta Conference, excluding those 
which are motivated by a blind hatred of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, reaUy restilt from bitter disappointment over subse- 
quent failures to carry out the agreements reached at Yalta 
rather than over the agreements themselves. 

The Yalta Conference was the culmination, in many re- 
spects, of long and patient efforts, dating back to President 
Roosevelt’s first term, to find some basis for a new interna- 
tional understanding with Russia. It was not until eight years 
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after diplomatic relations had been restored, and after the 
Soviet Union had been attacked by Germany on June 22, 
1941, that important steps toward effective co-operation took 
place between the two nations. 

Although some American isolationists tried to bar Lend- 
Lease appropriations for the Soviet Union, Congress affir med 
such aid in October by a strong majority. As Walter Lipp- 
mann wisely remarked, the United States and the Soviet 
Union were “separated by an ideological gulf and joined by 
the bridge of national interest.” 

It is a human frailty to forget too soon the circumstances 
of past events, and the American people should remember 
that they were on the brink of disaster in 1942. If the Soviet 
Union had failed to hold on its front, the' Germans would 
have been in a position to conquer Great Britain. They 
would have been able to overrun Africa, too, and in this 
event they could have established a foothold in Latin Amer- 
ica. This impending danger was constantly in President 
Roosevelt’s mind. 

Lend-Lease proved to be a powerful cementing force be- 
tween the two nations. During 1942 the Soviet Union and 
the United States were j'ust beginning to learn to work to- 
gether as allies. We did not receive from the Soviet Union 
the detailed ioformation about its army or about economic 
conditions within the coimtry which we expected from other 
Lend-Lease countries. Nor, it must be said, did we give the 
Russians as much information as the British, for example, 
received from us. Although this policy has since been criti- 
cized, such complete pooling of secret information as took 
place between the British and the United States was hardly 
possible in the face of the history of our relations with Rus- 
sia in the preceding twenty-five years. 
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The exigencies of war also brought about somewhat closer 
collaboration between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. In June 1942, President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, 
and Foreign Minister Molotov discussed in Washington 
not only co-operation in the war, but also the question of 
maintaining peace, freedom, and security after the war. 
President Roosevelt told me that Molotov was cold and re- 
strained during the early portion of his visit, but that before 
his departure he had become friendlier and more co-opera- 
tive. 

Either through diplomatic channels or at the Teheran 
Conference, Roosevelt, Churchill, and St alin had already 
raised most of the questions that were to be discussed 
at Yalta. At Teheran, although no agreements had been 
reached, the three leaders had discussed in a preliminary 
way such problems as the treatment of Germany, the future 
of Polrmd, General de Gaulle and France, Russian partici- 
pation in the Far Eastern war, a warm-water port for the 
Soviet Union, colonial empires, Turkey’s entrance into the 
war, and the founding of an organization of nations. 

Actual progress on ihese and related issues did not occur, 
however, until Yalta, when a high degree of frankness and 
co-operation developed among Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin. Although Anglo-American co-operation had devel- 
oped to a noteworthy degree during the war, diplomatic 
relations of the two Western powers with the Soviet Union 
had been far from satisfactory most of the time. Russian dis- 
appointment over the unavoidable delay in opening a sec- 
ond front across the Channel was undoubtedly real, and 
even at the end of 1944 some highly placed Russians were 
stiU suspicious of both British and American motives in 
regard to the future of liberated Europe. All three powers 
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faced, in the months before Yalta, not only the need to push 
forward plans for a world organization, but a more immedi- 
ate and urgent need to reach decisions which could be 
applied as soon as the fighting ended. 

As early as 1941 some of the Russian demands in the 
Balkans and elsewhere were known to us. Shortly after June 
22, 1941, Anthony Eden had gone to Moscow to determine 
what aid the Soviet Union wanted. At this time, even though 
the Russian armies were iu retreat, Stalin indicated that he 
was less interested in military assistance than in a political 
alliance and in a territorial settlement affecting Russia’s bor- 
ders. Then in the months just before Pearl Harbor the Rus- 
sians became excessively suspicious of British and American 
intentions toward their postwar claims. Eden, as a conse- 
quence, prepared to leave for Moscow again on December 
7. He was informed that the American attitude— and it re- 
mained the same to the eve of the Yalta Conference— on die 
postwar setdement was contained in the Atlantic Charter. 
We would continue to discuss in general terms problems of 
a territorial nature, but we would delay any commitments 
as to specific terms imtil the end of the war. 

At his conference with Eden, following Pearl Harbor, 
Stalin indicated that he wanted a Soviet-Polish boundary 
based on the Curzon Line, parts of Finland and Himgary 
were to be incorporated into the Soviet Union, while the 
Baltic States were to be absorbed. In addition “Stalin also 
proposed the restoration of Austria as an independent state; 
the detachment of the Rhineland from Germany as an inde- 
pendent state or protectorate; possibly the constitution of an 
independent state of Bavaria; the transfer of East Prussia to 
Poland; the return of the Sudetenland to Czechoslovakia; 
Yugoslavia should be restored and receive certain additional 
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territory from Italy; Albania should be reconstituted as an 
independent state; Turkey should receive the Dodecanese 
Islands, with possible readjustments of Aegean islands in 
favor of Greece; Turkey might also receive some territory 
from Bulgaria and in Northern Syria; Germany should pay 
reparations in kind, particularly in machine tools, but not 
in money. . . . 

“Stalin said he was willing to support any arrangements 
Britain might make for securing bases in the Western Euro- 
pean countries, France, Belgiiun, The Netherlands, Norway, 
and Denmark. 

“Eden parried these demands by saying that for many 
reasons it was impossible for him to enter into a secret 
agreement, one of which was that he was pledged to the 
United States Government not to do so. Stalin and he agreed 
that Edai should take these provisions back to London for 
discussion with the British Cabinet, and they should be com- 
mimicated to the United States.”^ 

Our position after this meeting of Stalin and Eden was 
unchanged: we did not favor territorial settlements until 
the end of the war. The British, when they signed a treaty 
of alliance with the Soviet Union on May 26, 1942, also re- 
fused to agree to territorial changes at that time. By 1944, 
however, the progress of the war, particularly in the Balkans, 
made it dear that some agreement on specific details regard- 
ing Europe’s postwar problems had to be made. 

On May 30, 1944, British Ambassador Halifax had asked 
Secretary Hull how the United States would feel about an 
arrangement between the British and the Bussians whereby 
Bussia would have principal military responsibility in Bo- 

^The Memoirs of CordeU HvU (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948), Vol. II, p. 1167. Copyright. 1948, by Cordell HuD. Used by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 
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mania and Britain principal military responsibility in Greece. 
The advance of the Russian armies into the Balkans in April 
1944 had brought the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and the Balkans to the forefront, and Halifax said that diffi- 
culties had developed between Russia and the British over 
the Balkans, particularly with regard to Romania. He ex- 
plained that the proposed arrangement would apply only to 
war conditions and would not affect the rights and responsi- 
bilities which each of the three Great Powers would exercise 
at the peace settlement. 

Hull expressed opposition to this proposal. The follow- 
ing day Churchill sent a cable to the President urging ap- 
proval of the proposed arrangement and emphasizing that 
it applied only to war conditions. Churchill added that he 
had proposed the arrangement to the Russians and they 
were willing to accept it but wanted to know whether the 
United States was in agreement. While the State Depart- 
ment was preparing a reply, Halifax on June 8 brought Hull 
another message from the Prime Minister. Churchill argued 
that no question of spheres of iofluence was involved. He 
added that it seemed reasonable to him that the Russians 
should deal with the Romanians and Bulgarians and that the 
British should deal with the Greeks and the Yugoslavs, who 
were in Britain’s theater of operations and were Britai n ’s old 
allies. 

The President sent our reply on Jime 10, pointing out that 
the government responsible for military actions in any coun- 
try would make decisions which the military situation re- 
quired. On the other hand, the proposed arrangement, he 
said, might allow these military decisions to extend into 
political and economic matters. Such a situation, he pointed 
out, would surely lead to a division of the Balkans into 
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spheres of influence. The United States preferred, he added, 
to see some consultative machinery to deal with the Balkans. 

The Prime Minister cabled back the next day that such 
machinery would delay action, and he could not see why 
the President and he could not keep the matter in their own 
hands. He then suggested that the arrangement be given a 
three months’ triaL 

The President, without consulting the State Department, 
cabled back acceptance of the three months’ condition. He 
stressed that by this action he was not agreeing to any post- 
war airangement for spheres of influence. 

Even with this qualification, I felt then and stfll believe 
that this agreement was a serious mistake. I also felt that 
this lack of proper co-ordination between the White House 
and the State Department in the determination and execu- 
tion of foreign policy was a serious weakness. One of the 
first steps that I took as Secretary of State was to establish 
a closer liaison between the White House and the Depart- 
ment by appointing Charles E. Bohlen as liaison officer. He 
was extremely effective in helping develop the co-ordination 
and integration of the diplomatic decisions made by the 
White House and the State Department. 

When Ambassador Gromyko asked the State Department 
on July 1 our views on the Balkans, he was informed that 
the United States had agreed to the arrangement for a three 
months’ trial period, but we wanted it to be made clear that 
we did not favor the extension of the arrangement into 
spheres of influence. 

Churchill and Stalin at Moscow in October 1944 did, how- 
ever, extend the arrangement by reducing to percentages the 
degree of influence each would have in the Balkans. Our 
embassies in Moscow and Ankara informed us that the 
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Soviet Union would ha.ve 75/25 or 80/20 predominance in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania; Britain and Russia would 
share influence in Yugoslavia 50/50; and the British would 
have full responsibility in Greece. 

This Russian-British agreement made it evident that the 
United States could no longer adhere to the position it had 
adopted on the eve of Pearl Harbor. Agreements regarding 
Europe’s postwar problems would have to be worked out 
at a conference of the three leaders. We specifically desired 
a pledge by the Soviet Union and Great Britain that in 
liberated Europe free elections would be held and govern- 
ments representative of the people would be established. 

This was only one of many immediate problems which 
required an effort to reach agreement at the end of 1944. 
It was President Roosevelt’s belief, and he expressed it to 
me many times, that if he and the Prime Minister could sit 
aroxmd a conference table again with Marshal Stalin, not 
only would the war be brought to a speedier conclusion, 
but plans could also be laid to solve these problems and 
to create the basis for an enduring peace. Plans for this en- 
during peace, to be sought through a world organization 
after the war, had been worked on for years by the State 
Department. President Roosevelt contributed greatly to this 
effort by his speech on January 6, 1941, advocating a world 
based on the Four Freedoms— freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, freedom to worship God, freedom frcnn want, and free- 
dom from fear. 

Then in August 1941 the President and Prime Minister 
Churchill, when they met aboard a battleship for the 
Argentia Conference, outlined in the Atlantic Charter a 
more specific declaration of principles. On January 1, 1942, 
while Churchill was in Washington, the nations then at war 
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with the Axis signed the United Nations Declaration, which 
had originated in the State Department, and pledged them- 
selves to construct a postwar system of peace and security. 

In October 1943, Cordell Hull flew to Moscow, the first 
flight he had made in his seventy-two years, to win the sup- 
port of the Soviet Union for a postwar organization of na- 
tions. It was partly because the Four-Power Declaration of 
October 30, 1943, was signed at Moscow that it became the 
subject of general rejoicing throughout the United States. 
Russia, too, had seemingly recognized the necessity of a 
world organization. 

At Moscow the foreign ministers of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States not only pledged closer 
military co-operation for the future, but also agreed that “it 
was essential in their own national interests and in the inter- 
ests of aU peace-loving nations to continue the present close 
collaboration and co-operation in the conduct of the war 
into the period folio-wing the end of hostilities. . . .” 

They furthermore recognized “the necessity of establish- 
ing at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of aU peace-loving states, and open to membership by all 
such states, large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

On his return from Moscow Mr. Hull told a joint session 
of Congress: “Of supreme importance is the fact that at ihe 
conference the whole spirit of international co-operation, 
now and after the war, was revitalized and given practical 
expression. The conference thus launched a forward move- 
ment which, I am firmly convinced, -will steadily extend in 
scope and effectiveness. Within the framework of that move- 
ment, in the atmosphere of mutual understanding and confi- 
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dence which made possible its beginning in Moscow, many 
of the problems which are diflBcult today will, as time goes 
on, xmdoubtedly become more possible of satisfactory solu- 
tion through frank and friendly discussion.” 

The great ovation from the public, press, and members of 
Congress which the Secretary received on his return did not 
turn his head. At a meeting in the Secretary’s office shortly 
after his return someone remarked that a current question 
depended upon political considerations. Turning to Hull, this 
person had said: “Mr. Secretary, what’s your view? You’re 
a politician.” Hull replied, “Oh no. I used to be a politician. 
But since I came back from Moscow I’ve been a statesman.” 

It was less than a month after the Moscow Conference 
that Roosevelt, Chinrchill, and Stalin met at Teheran and 
reaffirmed the pledge made at Moscow that the three coun- 
tries would work together in the postwar world. 

“We shall seek,” the three great war leaders pledged, “the 
co-operation and active participation of all nations, large and 
small, whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are 
our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, 
oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them, as they 
may choose to come, into a world family of Democratic 
Nations.” 

Back in Washington, in the State Department, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1943, Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State, at Mr. Hull’s request, organized an informal Political 
Agenda Group for discussions on international organiza- 
tion-carrying forward work which had been imder way 
since February 1942. The regular members of this group 
were Dr. Isaiah Bowman, the Hon. Myron C. Taylor, Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, James C. Dunn, Stanley K. Hombeck, Green 
H. Haokworth, Leo Pasvolsky, and Harley Notter. 
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President Roosevelt sent me to Great Britain on a special 
mission in April 1944. In tlie group that accompanied me 
was Dr. Bowman, who was my adviser on a number of mat- 
ters including those pertaining to international organization. 
I reached an agreement with Anthony Eden that the two 
countries should participate in conversations that summer 
in the United States on the world security organization. I 
advised Russian Ambassador Gusev of this agreement before 
I left London. On my return to Washington, Mr. Hull asked 
me to take charge of the preparations for the coming Con- 
ference. 

It was apparent from my conversations in London that 
the United States would have to assume the initiative on 
the question of a world organization. I am convinced that 
if the United States had not continually pushed the plans 
there would have been no United Nations by the end of the 
war. 

As the result of our initiative we held exploratory talks on 
world organization at Dumbarton Oaks with the British and 
the Russians from August 21 to September 28, 1944, and 
with the British and the Chinese from September 29 to 
October 7. (The Russians would not sit with the Chinese 
because of possible complications which might develop with 
the Japanese.) 

The American proposals on world organization were ac- 
cepted by the other powers as the basic documents of the 
conversations. At this conference the representatives of the 
major powers drafted the document that was to be the basis 
of discussion at San Francisco the following spring. We 
agreed on a statement of principles and pmrposes, a General 
Assembly, a Seciuity Coimcil, a Secretariat, an International 
Court of Justice, and an Economic and Social Council. It 
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was only the insistence of the United States that secured a 
provision for an Economic and Social Council. The Soviet 
Union, and to a lesser extent Churchill, did not seem to 
understand the American concern for an organization that 
was broader than just a security organization. 

Although we had agreed at Dumbarton Oaks that Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China, the United States, and even 
finally France should be permanent members of the Secxuity 
Coimcil, we had come to no agreement as to the voting pro- 
cedmre. There was also complete disagreement with the Rus- 
sians over their proposal that all sixteen Soviet Republics be 
admitted as members of the world organization. When I told 
Mr. Hull of the impossible request which the Soviet Union 
had placed before the conference, he remarked, “Are these 
Russians going to break up our hope of a world organiza- 
tion?” 

The crucial voting problem at Dumbarton Oaks and after 
concerned the voting procedme in the Security Council that 
should be adopted for making the necessary decisions in 
maintaining peace and security. There was no disagreement 
at Dumbarton Oaks regarding the desirabihty of having the 
Security Coxmcil function on the basis of a qualified majority 
vote, or of the necessity of having all procedural questions 
decided by a majority vote with no distinction made be- 
tween the permanent and non-permanent members of the 
Security CoTmdl. 

On procedural questions the British favored a two-thirds 
majority vote while the Russians preferred a simple majority. 
We originally favored a simple majority but were willing to 
accept the British proposal provided the Russia n s agreed. 
There was, however, no agreement on this question. The 
President told Gromyko at a meeting in the White House on 
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September 8, 1944, that we would accept a simple majority 
of the eleven members of the Security Council on decisions 
of procedure. At Dumbarton Oaks we suggested that the 
number be seven, and this was included in a cable from the 
President to Stalin on December 5 and later adopted at 
Yalta. 

The sharpest disagreement on voting in the Security Coun- 
cil related to the vote to decide substantive questions. Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and the United States had 
to decide whether or not they would accept as binding all 
the decisions made by a majority of the Council. A straight 
majority vote on substantive as well as as on procedural mat- 
ters would mean that the armed forces of any major nation 
could be used without its consent, quite likely as ihe result 
of a vote cast largely by nations which had few armed forces 
to contribute. 

At Dumbartcm Oaks none of the four major powers was 
willing to accept this situation. They all agreed that the only 
way each of them could be safeguarded was by adding the 
requirement that any majority of the Security Council had 
to include the concurring votes of the permanent members— 
or, in other words, tie right of each major power to veto 
decisions. 

The military and naval staffs working with the State De- 
partment-including Admirals Russell Willson, Harold Train, 
and Arthur Hepburn and Generals Stanley D. Embick, 
George V. Strong, and Muir Fairchild— had insisted on the 
right of the United States to veto decisions involving the use 
of American military forces. The armed forces would not 
recommend to the Senate a world organization that permit- 
ted American forces to be used without the express permis- 
sion of the United States. 
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Most of the civilian experts in the State Department arirl 
advisers, too, agreed on the need of the veto in all matters 
involving the use of economic sanctions and armed forces. 
The fact, for instance, that a major argument against Ameri- 
can participation in the League of Nations had been that 
membership would commit us in vital matters was of real 
significance in determining American support of the veto 
power by the permanent members. 

With the agreement that the permanent members of the 
Security Council had to be unanimous for any action involv- 
ing sanctions, the unsettled question at Dumbarton Oaks was 
what the voting procedmre should be on other substantive 
questions in case one of the permanent members was a party 
to a dispute— such a dispute having been brought before the 
Security Council imder the peaceful settlement provisions of 
our proposals. The Soviet Union insisted that the right of 
veto should apply, and we disagreed with this position. We 
recommended instead that a special procedure be developed 
for dealing with these cases where one of the permanent 
members was a party to a dispute. 

Throughout the discussions on the world organization at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and San Francisco it was con- 
stantly emphasized by the representatives of the three major 
nations that— regardless of the voting formula— unanimity of 
the major powers was in the final analysis vital for the func- 
tioning of the organization. It was obvious to all of us that 
the United Nations would coUapse and peace would be en- 
dangered if any of the major powers failed to co-operate. 
Regardless of the voting formula adopted by the Security 
Cormcil, no world organization could succeed without the 
co-operation of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 
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At 9:30 A.M. on September 8, 1944, I took Gromyko to 
the President’s bedroom for a thirty-five-minute discussion 
of the disagreements that had developed at Dumbarton Oaks 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

At the beginning the President warmed the atmosphere by 
telling Gromyko some of his plans for his forthcoming meet- 
ing at Quebec with Churchill. Roosevelt emphasized that 
these discussions would be on military matters only. He 
added that he felt it was desirable to have another confer- 
ence of the three Chiefs of State as early as possible. He also 
spoke briefiy of the war, commenting that our forces in the 
west as well as the Soviets in the east had gone beyond their 
respective supply lines and that this was a period of pause 
for consolidation on the part of both. The President told 
Gromyko how delighted he was with the way things had 
gone on both fronts. He then read to him a wire from Gen- 
eral Patrick Hurley, in which Hurley had said that Molotov 
had told him that the Soviet Union was not interested in the 
Chinese Communists, that they were not really Communists 
anyway. 

After this preliminary friendly exchange of comments on 
the several subjects mentioned, the President finally came 
around to Dumbarton Oaks and said that he understood 
there was only one fundamental point remaining open. Gro- 
myko said that there were others, but when I asked him 
about the others it turned out that only one point, other 
than our refusal to agree to the proposal for sixteen Soviet 
votes, was really difficult. Gromyko stated that he could not 
yield on the voting question and the request for sixteen 
votes, but he did say that he could approve our proposal 
for an Economic and Social Council. 

The President opened the discussion on the question of 
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whether one of the Great Powers should have the veto power 
when it was a party to a dispute not involving the use of 
sanctions by saying that traditionally in this country, when 
husband and wife brought a disagreement to the courts, 
both had the right to state their case but neither had the 
right to serve on the jury. The President traced the develop- 
ment of this American concept of fair play back to the days 
of our founding fathers. He then stressed the dijBficulty which 
we would have in our Senate with the Soviet proposal, add- 
ing, however, that he felt the issue of the quick and immedi- 
ate use of armed force could be met successfully in the 
Senate. 

Gromyko did not seem at all depressed by what the Presi- 
dent said. He accepted the remarks gracefidly, asked a num- 
ber of questions, and discussed the way in which he could 
explain our position clearly to Moscow. 

At this point I asked if it would be helpful to him if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message on the question to Marshal 
Stalin. The President added that we did not desire to send 
such a message unless it would be helpful to him. Gromyko 
said he would leave that to our judgment. I then handed 
to the President a draft which Bohlen had prepared. This 
outlined the difficulty we faced on the voting question, re- 
ferred to the traditional American concept that parties to a 
dispute never vote on their own case, and said that Ameri- 
can public opinion would neither understand nor support a 
plan of mtemational organization m which this principle 
was violated. It also indicated that we felt that other nations, 
particularly the smaller nations, would feel as we did. It 
ended with an expression of hope that Stalin would be able 
to instruct his delegation to meet our point on this issue. 
The President thought the cable was excellent but wanted 
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US to add a reference to his husband-and-wife simile and put 
more stress on the probably adverse reaction of the Soviet 
proposal on the smaller nations and the difficulty we would 
have in getting their plan through our Senate. The President 
asked that the cable be redrafted to incorporate his sugges- 
tions and be sent to Miss Grace TuUy, the President’s private 
secretary, for transmission immediately. 

Stalin sent a generally negative reply on September 14, 
reitetating his belief that the unanimity of the Great Powers 
must be maintained on all questions. He did, however, say 
that he would not object to an efiFort to work out a special 
formula for disputes not involvmg sanctions which involved 
one of the major powers. This left the door open and Pas- 
volsky and his staflf worked out a formula which was sent 
to Stalin and Churchill on December 5 and later accepted 
at Yalta. 

I am convinced that the President’s discussion with Gro- 
myko was an important step in winning the co-operation of 
the Soviet Union for a world organization. President Roose- 
velt’s handling of Gromyko was only one of the many exam- 
ples of the way he could work with the Russians in a spirit 
of patience and calmness, at the same time presenting the 
American position with firmness and clarity. 

When the Dumbarton Oaks conversations were concluded, 
as head of the American delegation and chairman of the con- 
ference, I recommended that steps be taken promptly to 
obtain an agreement on the unsettled voting question. 

For months Roosevelt had been convinced of the para- 
mount importance of another meeting with Churchill and 
Stalin to plan military strategy for the final phases of the 
war. By late 1944 the course of the war had undergone dras- 
tic changes since the three leaders had met at Teheran. The 
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second front was now a reality. The Red Army had driven 
the Germans from Russian soil and were now well into the 
fortress of Europe. Planning was vital for the final attack 
on Germany and to bring the Soviet Union into the Far 
Eastern war. In addition the liberation of France, Relgium, 
Greece, and parts of the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, as well as the surrender of Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria, required decisions by the three leaders. 

The President took advantage of this pending Russian, 
British, and American Conference to add to the agenda the 
questions which had not been settled at Dumbarton Oaks. 
A strong world organization, created before the end of the 
war, he felt, would help the world to deal with the inevitable 
difficulties that would arise over the control of liberated terri- 
tories and would make spheres of influence of less impor- 
tance than in the past. 

There had been considerable discussion of the location of 
this Big Three Conference. Stalin had informed both the 
President and the Prime Minister that, while the Soviet 
winter offensive was on, because of the many decisions he 
personally had to make, he could not leave Soviet territory. 
While we were at the Yalta Conference we had many oppor- 
tunities to see the immense amoimt of time the Marshal de- 
voted to top mihtary strategy. We then better understood 
his refusal to leave the Soviet Union for these meetings of 
the three leaders. 

President Roosevelt, who was a keen geographer in his 
own right, studied maps to find a possible location for the 
next conference at a warm-weather port in Russian territory. 
He had exchanges with Ambassador Harriman on this ques- 
tion. Finally, after his re-election to his fourth term, Harry 
Hopkins, at the President’s request, raised the possibility of 
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the Crimea with Gromyko as the location of the forthcom- 
ing Conference. Although there was objection to the Presi- 
dent’s traveling that far, Hopkins wrote, “I was sure the 
President would wind up by going to the Crimea, the primary 
reason being that it was a part of the world he had never 
visited and his adventurous spirit was forever leading him 
to go to unusual places and, on his part, the election being 
over, he would no longer be distmbed about it for political 
reasons.”® 

I remember clearly the day in mid-December when the 
President in a whisper informed me that we were going to 
Yalta. “You had better look at a map,” he remarked, “but 
with no one else present when you do.” 

Although some of the President’s advisers tried to dissuade 
him from going to the Crimea, he knew that a conference 
was essential and that the prize of world peace was too great 
to lose over the location of the meeting. Churchill was as bit- 
terly opposed to the Crimea as some of the President’s ad- 
visers. He remarked at Malta that no one could have selected 
a more inconvenient location for a conference. On the other 
hand, he, like the President, wanted to achieve a stable 
world. When I visited Churchill in England in April 1944 he 
had remarked, “The world is a wounded animal.” A few days 
later, in the midst of a discussion of the days ahead when we 
all hoped that there would be a world security organization, 
the Rrime Minister had declared: 

‘Y’ou young fellows -will have to make it work. I may not 
be here. It will not work if there is no will to make it 
work. . . . Tennyson’s line is apposite. We must ‘faintly 
cling to the larger hope.’” 

Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History (New 

York: Haiper & Brothers, 1948) p. 845. 
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While the President was aboard the U.S.S. Quincy en 
route to Malta to meet the British, our intelligence services 
discovered that the enemy knew of the location of the Con- 
ference. The President was immediately informed of this 
hut, mindful of the difficulties of arranging any meeting with 
Stalin at that time, he was determined to go through with 
the original plans. 

It was not that President Roosevelt believed that he had 
a hypnotic influence or that he had a hldng for personal 
diplomacy, but his attitude was based on the solid fact that 
it was only Marshal Stalin who could make decisions. We 
had found out over a period of years that when we thought 
Stalin had been informed as to the American position this 
was not always true. When he then learned what our posi- 
tion was he frequently overruled his advisers. 

The President believed that peace depended upon devel- 
oping and maintaining unity of the three Great Powers. If 
the Soviet Union, through patience and understanding, could 
be brought into a functioning world organization, it might 
become a constructive force in world affairs. If, on the other 
hand, the world were divided into two armed camps, then 
the Soviet Union would become a disruptive force in world 
affairs. Although the President did not desire to travel as 
far as the Crimea for his second conference with Stalin, the 
attainment of world peace was above everything else in his 
mind. The prospect of peace, to the President, was a prize 
well worth traveling half around the globe as often as was 
necessary. 

The President had no illusions about the Russians before 
or at the Yalta Conference. He was well aware of the dangers 
and difficulties that confronted him in dealing with the Soviet 
Union. He worked in the hope and faith that a stable world 
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CHAPTER 2 


Meetings 

at Marrakech and Naples 


Yalta, on the eastern shore of the Crimea, was within a 
three-hundred-mile radius of Turkey, Romania, and Bul- 
garia. It was approximately 900 miles south of Moscow, 
5700 miles east of Washington, and 3000 mdles southeast 
of London. The hne of commxmications was a masterpiece 
of organization and was a tribute to the communications 
services of the armed forces. The President had to be in con- 
stant touch with developments in Congress, with, members 
of the Cabinet, and with the changing situation in the vari- 
ous theaters of action. The State Department and the Chiefs 
of Staff, too, had to be in constant communication with their 
offices in Washington. Permission was secured well in ad- 
vance from Turkey to allow United States ships to pass 
through the Dardanelles, and the U.S.S. Catoctin was sent 
to Sevastopol as the communications ship. The Catoctin was 
based at Sevastopol, eighty miles from the Conference, be- 
cause all the German mines had not as yet been cleared from 
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tibe liarbor at Yalta. Signal Corps men set up the commimi- 
cations equipment at Livadia Palace— the American head- 
quarters— to afford direct communication from Yalta via the 
Catoctin to Washington. 

Although President Roosevelt went as far as Malta by 
ship, most of the military, and aU of the State Department 
delegation, flew across the Atlantic Ocean. In the week 
just before the combined British and American delegations 
assembled on the island of Malta, the United States Navy 
made the most careful arrangements to safeguard the lives 
of those flying to the Conference. Each plane was required 
to fly a course laid out by the Navy, and destroyers were sta- 
tioned at 300- to 500-mile intervals from Bermuda to the 
Azores to assist any plane in distress. After the intelligence 
agencies had reported that the enemy had been alerted 
on the Conference, all of our planes were required, as an 
additional safety measme, to maintain radio silence across 
the Atlantic. The only time that the radio could be used was 
to flash a sigtial of distress. In addition to the destroyers the 
Navy also had a number of planes with rescue equipment 
on the alert m Bermuda. 

The hazardous flight from Malta across the Mediterrsmean 
and the Black Sea to Said airfield in the Crimea required 
the most extreme care and preparation. Approximately 
twenty C-54s and five British Yorks carried the President 
and his military, naval, and diplomatic staff and the Prime 
Minister and his staff on this seven-hour flight. 

The flight plan from Malta required the planes to leave 
at ten-minute intervals. All the planes were to fly at a con- 
stant air speed, each plane at a different altitude. The planes 
were to fly without lights and their radios were to be silent. 
In case any plane was attacked there was an agreed-upon 
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radio frequency to be used to warn the other planes. If an 
attack did occur all the planes had directions to fly to bases 
in Africa. 

Not only was there great concern over the danger of Ger- 
man fighter-plane interception, but a most unfortunate plane 
accident made everybody at Malta extremely imeasy over 
the safety of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. A British plane, carrying Foreign Office person- 
nel, had crashed on its way to Malta, killing several mem- 
bers of the British delegation. 

The flight plans for the trip from Malta to the Crimea 
required a three-and-a-half-hour flight due east and then 
a ninety-degree turn to the left just before reaching the 
island of Crete, stfll held by the Germans. When the planes 
reached the coast of Greece they were to fly along the coast 
and then over the Aegean Sea to the Dardanelles and Turkey 
and across the Black Sea. A security code had been put into 
effect whereby each plane, on reaching Said, had to exe- 
cute a ninety-degree turn at a radio transmitter so that the 
Russians would Imow it was not an enemy plane. 

Fear for the safety of the planes was greatly increased by 
an incident that occurred the day before the combined dele- 
gations left Malta. A plane with equipment for the Confer- 
ence was sent on a test run of the flight corridor that had 
been projected by the British and American staffs. The tail 
wind was so strong during the first three and a half horns 
that the plane was carried faster and farther t h an the flight 
chart had planned. The plane actually reached Crete, and 
German anti-aircraft opened up and made two direct hits 
before it was able to fly out of range. 

In the days just before the President sailed for the island 
of Malta, he talked with me many times about such problems 
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as voting in the Security Council, French participation in die 
control of Germany, Soviet views on reparations, Poland, 
Iran, the Balkans, and the question of spheres of influence in 
Europe. 

The President was gready impressed by the thoroughness 
of the material prepared by the State Department staff on aU 
these questions. It had been placed in a loose-leaf binder for 
him. After he had thumbed through it, he said, “I want this 
binder in my cabin aboard ship,” and I handed it to Miss 
Tully. 

In the many conferences that I had with ihe President as 
Secretary of State, as Under Secretary of State, and as Lend- 
Lease administrator, I was constandy impressed by his grasp 
of complex world problems. The facts I presented might be 
new, but this world statesman, like Churchill, seemed to have 
an instinctive comprehension of the problem even before I 
had finished my explanation. Sir Alexander Cadogan, British 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, once 
agreed with me that he knew few men who possessed this 
rare ability in such measure as President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister ChurchilL 

At the President’s suggestion the State Department delega- 
tion flew to North Africa to spend a few days reviewing Ae 
American position on the various problems to be discussed in 
the Crimea, and then flew to Malta to conduct discussions 
with the British before he arrived. 

The State Department experts who traveled with me to 
the Conference were H. Freeman Matthews, director of the 
Office of European Affairs; Alger Hiss, deputy director of the 
Office of Special PoHtical Affairs; and Wilder Foote, assistant 
to the Secretary of State. At Malta and Yalta Ambassador 
Harriman and Charles Bohlen were also part of the State 
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Department delegation. While I was in London in April 1944, 
Hiss had been transferred from the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs to the Office of Special Political Affairs to serve under 
Edwin C. Wilson, a foreign service officer who had been 
called back from his post as United States representative to 
the French Committee of National Liberation to take charge 
of this division to plan for the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 
Shortly after I became Under Secretary of State— October 
1943— with the approval of the President and Mr. Hull I 
called in the FBI to conduct a security examination of the 
State Department. Assistant Secretary of State G. Howland 
Shaw served as liaison with the FBI during this examination. 
I never heard of any questioning of Mr. Hiss’s loyalty from 
anyone inside or outside of the State Department or from the 
FBI dining my time of service in the Department. 

Hiss performed brilliandy throughout the Dumbarton 
Oaks conversations, the Yalta Conference, the San Francisco 
Conference, and the first meeting of the United Nations As- 
sembly in London. I always had reason to believe that Hiss 
acted honorably and patriotically in the performance of his 
duties at these conferences. The following pages of this book 
reveal his contribution at the Yalta Conference. 

In addition to the State Department experts who went 
with me to the Crimean Conference there was a secretariat 
composed of Lee Blanchard, George T. Conn, and Ralph L. 
Graham. Major Terence Lloyd Tyson was assigned by the 
United States Army to accompany us as the medical officer 
to the American delegation. 

It was a bitterly cold morning that January 25, 1945, when 
we left the National Airport in Washington for the trip to the 
Crimea. Our plane, a C-54, took off at nine o’clock, and just 
over three hours later we dropped through the clouds, caught 
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our first glimpse of coral reefs, and landed at Kindley Field, 
Bermuda, in a 70-degree temperature. 

We had an unusually fine crew on this trip to Yalta. Major 
William F. Richmond, the commanding officer, had flown me 
from London the previous spring. He had been Eddie Rick- 
enbacker s pilot to Russia in 1943 and had flown Lieutenant 
General G. C. Kenney all over the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific. Major Richmond was top-notch, both as a man and as 
a pilot. He was quiet, steady as a rock, and evidently one of 
the half-dozen key pilots in the Army Transport Command, 
since he was assigned exclusively to ^Ps.^ 

Being classified as a VIP reminded me that when Hull was 
being shown the airfield at Cairo on his trip to Moscow his 
pilot had said to him, “This is the VIP house; you know what 
that stands for.” Hull replied, “I don’t know what it stands 
for, but I know what some of them are.” 

We left Bermuda at 7 p.m. and flew all night across the 
South Atlantic. Just before our party retired I asked Major 
Richmond whether it was his desire that we undress that 
night. He rephed, “Yes, Boss, you’d better undress, because 
when you hit the water you’ll freeze over quicker.” 

It was about daybreak when we sighted the Azores. After 
a few minutes we began to descend over Lagens Airport on 
Terceira, a beautiful island seen from the air. The coast line 
of Terceira consisted of steep cliffs dropping precipitously 
into the ocean, while the island itself was quite hilly with 

^In addition to Major Richmond, the three other key members of our 
crew were the senior pilot, Lieutenant Norman S. Portenoy; the junior 
pilot. Lieutenant Kenneth J. Stevens, a six-foot-three, heavily built man 
called “Junior” by the other three; and the navigator. Captain William 
F. Finney, Jr. Master Sergeant Jess J. Kerekes, Staff Sergeant David T. 
Kenneth, Staff Sergeant Raymond J. Godschalx, and Staff Sergeant Day 
U. Moser, the other four members of the crew, were an outstanding, 
efficient group. 
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quaint fields surrounded by stone walls as far as the eye 
could see. 

The Azores were of particular interest to me on this trip 
because President Roosevelt had told me that he had been 
to the Azores when he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and thought that they would be ideal as the permanent head- 
quarters of the world organization. 

I had passed through Terceira nine months before, on my 
way home from London, and the change in the airport was 
immense. Then there had been no buildings, the Air Corps 
personnel were all housed in tents, and the runway was a 
metal strip. Now a concrete nmway was in use, there was a 
huge hangar, fifteen or twenty semipermanent barracks, and 
many other buildings. 

After a hearty American breakfast General Marshall, 
whose plane had landed twenty minutes after ours, joined 
me on a terrace overlooking the airfield and the hills across 
the valley. As we watched the sun come up over the hills on 
this lonely island we discussed our hopes for the future and 
for the new age that was dawning. 

A few weeks before. President Roosevelt had called me to 
his upstairs study one day after lunch at the White House 
and had told me in the utmost secrecy that he must take me 
into his confidence on a far-reaching experiment that might 
revolutionize the world. He told me that he was not sure how 
long it would take to perfect a new bomb— the atomic bomb 
—but that before too long it might be possible to drop this 
bomb in New York City at Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way. The resulting explosion, the President said, would ky 
New York low. His description seemed like a fantastic dream. 

The tiTnp. had been reached, the President added, for the 
State Department to come into the atomic picture. Up to 
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now only the very top military men and key scientists had 
been aware of the atomic program, and I was the first civilian 
in the State Department to be informed. The secrecy sur- 
rounding the entire program was so tight, said the President, 
that appropriations could not be specified from Congress in 
the usual way because of the danger of a leak from Capitol 
Hill. 

After my talk with the President I went to see Secretary of 
War Stimson, at his request, to establish liaison on this ques- 
tion with the mihtary. Stimson, in the presence of his assist- 
ant, Harvey Bundy, described something of the history of the 
atomic project and of the way in which the scientists had 
brought the question to the President and to the War Depart- 
ment. At this conference I said that I would appoint James 
C. Dunn, Assistant Secretary of State, to take charge of 
liaison with the military on all matters pertaining to the 
atomic question. 

During the weeks just before the Big Three Conference at 
Yalta considerable Soviet intelligence activity was reported 
to be taking place on our West Coast. From these reports it 
was my definite impression that the Russians certainly had 
an indication of what was taking place. At no time, however, 
did the Russians ever raise with the State Department the 
question of om atomic research. 

I had the feeling, however, that at the Crimea Conference 
the Russians might ask the President, General Marshall, or 
me about atomic development, and thought we should be 
prepared for the question. 

There in the Azores in the early morning of January 26, 
1945, General Marshall and I discussed this possibility. It 
was his feeling that we could not plan ahead for such an 
eventuality and that the matter therefore would have to be 
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handled, depending upon the circumstances and the condi- 
tions, as and if it arose. Actually the Russians never raised 
the question at Yalta, and it was reported to me that when 
President Truman officially told the Russians about the bomb 
at the Potsdam Conference the Russians, outwardly at least, 
appeared to be unimpressed. 

After my talk with Marshall in the Azores the State De- 
partment group and I boarded our plane and took oflE for 
Marrakech in French Morocco. General Marshall flew, at the 
same time, to a secret rendezvous with General Eisenhower 
at Marseilles. He rejoined us later at Malta. 

For the next few hours we worked over our papers for the 
Yalta meeting. At approximately 1 p.m. Major Richmond 
called me to the nose of the plane to catch the first view of 
the African coast. Within six minutes we were over the coast 
line. The land below reminded me of Arizona. The brown 
and yellow desert was dotted with bright clean squares of 
new wheat where the land was irrigated, and here and there 
could be seen mud- walled Arab villages, some of them brown 
in color and some of them whitewashed. The Atlas Moun- 
tains, with snow visible on some of the peaks, were hazy in 
the distance. 

We soon picked up a paved highway leading straight to 
our destination at Marrakech. As we landed at the Marra- 
kech Airport at 1:48 p.m. Azores time we saw at least a him- 
dred new four-engine bombers on their way to the battle 
front. 

While we were at Marrakech, from Friday, January 26, 
through Monday, January 29, we had long discussions over 
the problems to be raised at the coming conference. There 
were many incoming telegrams from Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew, in Washington, informing us of the 
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latest developments on all these questions. In addition to this 
constant flow of information from Washington we had 
brought with us excellent material for any conceivable ques- 
tion that might be raised at Yalta. 

Among the questions reserved for subsequent discussion 
with the President at Malta, which I reviewed at Marrakech 
with Matthews, Hiss, and Foote, were: 

1. The Establishment of a European High Commission 
Composed of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, France, and 
the United States. 

The proposed commission was to assist in the establish- 
ment of popular governments and in facihtating the solution 
of emergency economic problems in the former occupied and 
satellite states of Europe. The commission was to have no 
responsibilities in regard to the conduct of the war or the 
postwar control of Germany. Questions regarding Germany 
were to be left to the European Advisory Commission which 
had been created at the Moscow Conference. It was the 
State Department’s feeling that the establishment of the Eu- 
ropean High Commission "would reassure public opinion in 
the United States and elsewhere that these four nations will 
work together in the solution of pressing problems while 
further steps are being taken toward the establishment of the 
General International Organization.” 

An integral part of the proposal for this commission was a 
“Declaration on Liberated Europe.” With some changes, the 
“Declaration on Liberated Emope” was accepted at Yalta, 
but President Roosevelt decided against presenting the Eu- 
ropean High Commission to the Conference. I disagreed 
with the President on this question and was greatly disap- 
pointed that he did not present the proposal for a European 
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High Commission to the Conference. The State Department 
had worked hard preparing this proposal, and the establish- 
ment of such a commission, I believe, might have forestalled 
some of the difficulties which arose in eastern Europe. 

2. The Treatment of Germany. 

The State Department recommended the approval of the 
draft agreement on the zones of occupation and the control 
machinery worked out by the European Advisory Conunis- 
sion in London. Our representative on that body. Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant, and Philip E. Moseley, Winant’s political 
adviser and alternate, had to share responsibility for Ameri- 
can decisions with the military. In September and November 
1944 the representatives of Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union on the E.A.G. signed agreements on 
zones of occupation dividing Germany into three zones and 
establishing “Greater Berlin” as a fourth joint zone.®® At Yalta, 
it was decided to assign a zone to France, and thus Germany 
was divided into four zones with Berlin as the fifth or joint 
zone. Berlin, however, was not a part of the Soviet zone. 
As a result of the 1944 agreements— plus the subsequent 
agreement to include France— British, French, and American 
forces were stationed in Berhn by exactly the same right as 
the Soviet forces. The right of Allied access to Berlin was not, 
however, made specific in these agreements signed in 1944. 

The right of access to Berlin was not spelled out in 1944 
because at that time it was not possible to predict just what 
railroads, bridges, roads, and canals around Berlin would be 

•General Eisenhower in Crusade in Europe (New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1948), p. 474, remarks that the United States at Yalta should 
have insisted i^on the Elbe as the boundary line dividing the eastern 
and western occupation areas. The boundaries were not drawn at Yalta. 
They were agreed to in London, in September and November 1944. The 
Yalta Conference merely approved these previous agreements. 
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usable after Germany’s surrender. It was agreed, therefore, 
that the Eixropean Advisory Commission should leave to the 
mihtaiy authorities the arrangement of the details for Allied 
access to Berlin. In June 1945 the high commands conducted 
these negotiations. The resulting agreements assured access 
and egress to Berlin. Since these arrangements seemed satis- 
factory, the military felt that it was not necessary to nego- 
tiate an elaborate agreement to guard against contingencies 
which might never arise.® 

The State Department also recommended that the three 
leaders at the Yalta Conference agree to the disbandment 
and future prohibition of all German military forces, the de- 
struction of existing German war equipment and the prohibi- 
tion of the future manufacture of such equipment, and the 
destruction of industrial plants and machmery incapable of 
being converted to peaceful use. In addition it was recom- 
mended that the National Socialist party be destroyed, Nazi 
laws, institutions, cultural and educational activities be elimi- 
nated, and active Nazis be removed from pubHc oflBce and 
from positions of importance in private enterprise. 

In the case of the transfer of population required by the 
proposed German-Pohsh boimdary changes, it was recom- 
mended that although this government should not oppose 
some transfer of the German minorities from neighboring 
states, it should, wherever possible, favor a selective transfer. 
Such action, if carried out gradually, in an orderly manner, 
and under international supervision, would contribute to 
better relations between the states concerned. 

With respect to the economic treatment of Germany, the 
State Department recommended that the eventual objectives 

®See Philip E. Moseley, "The Berlin Deadlock,” American PerspecMve, 

Vol. II, No. 7, December, 1948, p. 334. See also the New York Times, 

October 12, 1948, for British support of this position. 
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should be to abolish German autarchy and eliminate the in- 
struments for German economic aggression. For the immedi- 
ate future, we recommended that the objectives be to reduce 
Germany's war potential and assist the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the victorious countries. In order to accomplish these 
objectives the State Department suggested that ihe follow- 
ing points be discussed with the British and the Russians: 

a. We should advocate allied acceptance of large responsi- 
bilities for guidance and reorientation of German economic 
life, including prevention of an unmanageably chaotic eco- 
nomic situation in the initial period after defeat. 

b. Economic disarmament should include prohibition of the 
manufacture of land and naval armament and aU types of air- 
craft; destruction of specialized facilities for their manufacture; 
establishment of controls to detect any forms of surreptitious 
preparation for war, 

c. Consideration should be given to selective prohibitions 
upon the manufacture of key industrial items and of broader 
restraints on exports within the field of metals, metal products 
and chemicals, 

d. During the early post-defeat period, the occupation au- 
thorities should take no steps to provide a higher living stand- 
ard than is required for prevention of disease and disorder. 
Agreement should be sought on definition of this minimum and 
the measures to be taken, if necessary, to assure such a mini- 
mum. 

e. We should favor conversion of remainder of German in- 
dustry to peacetime production, particularly reparation goods 
for rehabilitation of European countries. 

f. Payment for such current imports as are allowed by con- 
trol authorities should be a first charge on German exports. 

g. We favor fuU restitution of identifiable looted property. 
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h. We advocate establishment of machinery to assure inter- 
zonal exchange of essential goods. 

i. We should seek agreement vMh Britain and Russia regard- 
ing policies for control of large industrial firms and elimination 
of active Nazis from influential positions in industry and 
finance. 

Reparations and long-range economic policies for Ger- 
many had been the subject of long discussion in the State 
Department and in other government departments. Although 
v/e firmly adhered to the policy of unconditional surrender, 
we had helped the President prepare the following statement 
made on December 24, 1943: “T^e United Nations have no 
intention to enslave the German people. We wish them to 
have a normal chance to develop, in peace, as useful and 
respectable members of the European family. . . 

At the Quebec Conference in September 1944, Secretary 
of the Treasiuy Henry Morgenthau, Jr., had persuaded the 
President and the Prime Minister to initial a drastic program 
for Germany. Secretaries Hull and Stimson both went to the 
President and protested against the Morgenthau Plan. The 
State Department also imderstood that Anthony Eden had 
had a heated discussion with the Prime Minister over his 
initialing of the agreement. Hull and Stimson were con- 
vinced, as the result of their separate conversations with the 
President, that he had not realized the extent to which he 
had committed himself at Quebec. 

Although Morgenthau continued to press his plan, the 
President, by October 1944, had decided not to accept it. In 
a memorandum to the State Department on October 20 he 
made it clear that he agreed with the Department’s economic 
objectives. Our policy as we expressed it in a memorandum 
to the President at Yalta on February 4, 1945, was: 
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"We should favor abolition of German self-sufl5ciency and 
its position of economic domination of Europe, elimination 
of certain key industries, prohibition of manufactiue of arms 
and of all types of aircraft, and continuing control to achieve 
these aims.”* 

8. The Polish Question. 

It was decided on the territorial settlement to recommend 
that every efiEort be made to secure a Polish frontier which, in 
the north and central areas, would run along the Curzon 
Line, and in the south generally follow the eastern frontier 
of Lwow Province. This frontier, we pointed out, would cor- 
respond closely with the Curzon Line and would leave the 
Polish city of Lwow and the oil fields to Poland. 

The Curzon Line had been drawn on December 8, 1919, 
by an Allied Commission and had been recommended by 
Lord Curzon of Great Britain in an attempt to define an east- 
ern frontier of the indisputably Polish area. To the east of the 
Curzon Line the population was extremely mixed, with the 
Poles forming an important minority. The Line ran, however, 
somewhat :^arther west than the line that had been reached 
by Polish troops in 1919 or the boundary which was accepted 
by Soviet Russia in the Treaty of Riga of 1921. We opposed 
extending the Polish boundary to the Oder or the Oder- 
Neisse line. In regard to German territory to be turned over 
to Poland, we favored hmiting this compensation to East 
Prussia (except for Konigsberg, which we expected the 
Soviet Union to request) , a small salient of Pomerania, which 
would include an area of roughly one hundred miles west 
along the Baltic coast to the Polish Corridor, and Upper 
Silesia. 

^By the "aboHtion of Gennan self-sufficiency,’^ the State Department 

meant the abolition of German autarchy for warmaking purposes. 
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On the political problem in Poland, we recommended 
that: 

We should make every effort to resolve the Polish political 
differences by the creation of a government of national unity 
which would he composed of representative members of the 
five Polish political parties (Peasant party. National Demo- 
cratic party, Socialist party, Christian Democratic Labor 
party, and Polish Workers party [Communist party] ). We 
should insist that Mikolajczyk and other representative mod- 
erate Poles in London representing various parties be in- 
eluded in the provisional government. Representative Poles 
now in the Lublin Government should also be included in 
the government of national unity. It would be inadvisable 
for us to agree to an amalgamation of the Polish Government 
in London and the Polish Government in Lublin per se. 

The question of who should occupy the presidency of the 
Polish Government should be held in abeyance until free 
elections had been held and the entire constitutional ques- 
tion settled by the Polish people themselves. 

We should insist on the untrammeled right of the Polish 
people freely to choose their own government and if neces- 
sary we should be prepared to assist in the supervision of 
these elections. 

4. Relations between VNRRA and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

We recommended that the Soviet Union agree to permit 
UNRRA to carry out the distribution and supervision of re- 
lief supplies in areas liberated by the Soviet armies. Full 
co-operation on the part of the Soviet Government with 
UNRRA had not occurred in eastern Emrope. On January 18, 
1945, UNRRA had at last been notified officially by Soviet 
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authorities that two Black Sea ports were available and that 
the transit of supplies through Soviet territory would be per- 
mitted, but no developments had taken place on the transit 
of UNRRA personnel through Soviet territory. 

5. The Rights of American Representatives on the Allied 
Control Commissions for Bulgaria, Romania, and Hun- 
gary. 

The status and responsibiUties of the American representa- 
tives in these countries, which had surrendered to the Soviet 
armies, needed clarification. We recommended that our rep- 
resentatives be assured of the right to be consulted on policy 
directives to be issued in the name of the Control Commis- 
sions sufficiently in advance to enable them to communicate 
with Washington whenever a directive seemed to be in con- 
flict with the general policies of the United States; of the 
right to determine the size of our delegation on the Control 
Commissions and to bring in and send out personnel with 
rapid and automatic clearance by the Soviet authorities on 
the spot; of the right of courier communication in addition 
to the right to commimicate with Washington and other 
places outside the country; and of the right, if it were de- 
sired, to travel freely within the countries imaccompanied by 
Soviet officers. Molotov, who was Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, had been imwilling to stipulate these points in stat- 
utes governing the Control Commission for Hungary. He 
had told Ambassador Harriman, however, that he agreed 
ivith all these rights except the right to have time enough to 
consult Washington. 

6. Iran. 

We recommended that Soviet agreement be secured (in 
accordance with the spirit of the “Declaration of Iran” of De- 
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cember 1, 1943— when the Big Three expressed “their desire 
for the maintenance of the independence, sovereignty, and 
integrity of Iran”) to respect the decision of the Iranian 
Government to postpone negotiations with foreign powers or 
companies regarding oil concessions imtil the termination of 
hostilities and the withdrawal of Allied troops now on 
Iranian soil. 

7. China. 

We recommended that the Soviet and British agree to the 
desirability of securing the maximum degree of imity in 
China. The Soviet Union should be urged to use its influence 
with the Chinese Communists to further an agreement be- 
tween them and the Nationalist Government. Genuine imity, 
we believed, would not only shorten the war, but would also 
save American lives and possibly prevent a disastrous civil 
war and foreign intervention. General Hurley had been 
working in Ch^a since September 1944, in an attempt to 
co-ordinate aU Chinese mfli tary forces for the defeat of 
Japan. 

8. The Turkish Straits Question. 

We had material ready for the President in case this ques- 
tion were raised at Yalta. We described the history of the 
Russian desire to have access through the Dardanelles to the 
Mediterranean. We favored holding a conference of the sig- 
natories to the Montreux Convention for revision of Turkish 
control of the straits. 

9. Iritemational Trusteeships. 

We favored the inclusion of provisions for international 
trusteeships in the world organization. We believed that this 
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should include League of Nations mandates established after 
the First World War, territories taken from the enemy dur- 
ing the present war, and any territories which might be 
voluntarily placed imder trusteeships. 


Our State Department staflF also had two lengihy discus- 
sions at Marrakech over the question, left unsolved at Dum- 
barton Oaks, of the voting procedure to be followed in the 
Security Council. At the suggestion of the State Department, 
Roosevelt had sent personal messages on December 5, 1944, 
to Churchill and Stalin setting forth the American formula 
for solving the deadlock on voting in the Security Council. It 
was, however, more than a Russian-American disagreement. 
We had received word that the Prime Minister now favored 
complete unanimity among the permanent members even in 
cases where one of the permanent members was involved in 
a dispute. 

In essence, and this was to be adopted at Yalta, the Ameri- 
can formula proposed that any member of the Council that 
was a party to a dispute should abstain from voting on deci- 
sions relating to that dispute as long as the decisions referred 
to proceedings of pacific settlement or peaceful adjustment. 
On the other hand, decisions relating to the determination 
of the existence of a threat to the peace or a breach of the 
peace and decisions to use enforcement measures would, in 
all cases, require the unanimous agreement of the permanent 
members. This formula was sent only after a most thorough 
consideration and after it had been discussed with congres- 
sional leaders of the Republican and Democratic parties. 

The text of the formula in the President s message to Stalin 
on December 5 read: 
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PROPOSAL FOR SECTION C OF THE CHAPTER ON THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL 

C. VOTING 

1. Each member of the Security Council should have one 
vote, 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural mat- 
fers should he made by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers, 

3 . Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven members in- 
cluding the concurring votes of the permanent members; 
provided that, in decisions under Chapter VIII, Section A, 
and under paragraph 1 of Chapter VIII, Section C, a party 
to a dispute should abstain from voting. 

You wiU note that this calls for the unanimity of the perma- 
nent members in all decisions of the Council which relate to a 
determination of a threat to the peace and to action for the 
removal of such a threat or for the suppression of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, I can see, as a practical matter, 
that this is necessary if action of this kind is to be feasible, and 
I am, therefore, prepared to accept in this respect the view ex- 
pressed by your Government in its memorandum on an inter- 
national security organization presented at the Dumbarton 
Oaks meeting. This means, of course, that in decisions of this 
character each permanent member would always have a vote. 

At the same time, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals cdso pro- 
vide in Chapter VIII, Section A, for judicial or other pro- 
cedures of a recommendatory character which the Security 
Council may employ in promoting voluntary peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. Here, too, I am satisfied that recommenda- 
tions of the Security Council will carry far greater weight if 
they are concurred in by the permanent members. But I am 
also convinced that such procedures will be effective only if 
the Great Powers exercise moral leadership by demonstrating 
their fidelity to the principles of justice, an^ therefore, by 
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accepting a provision under which, with regard to such pro- 
cedures, all parties to a dispute should abstain from voting. I 
firmly believe that willingness on the part of the permanent 
members not to claim for themselves a special position in this 
respect would greatly enhance their moral prestige and would 
strengthen their own position as the principal guardians of the 
future peace, without in any way jeopardizing their vital in- 
terests or impairing the essential principle that in all decisions 
of the Council which affect such interests the Great Powers 
must act unanimously. It would certainly make the whole 
plan, which must necessarily assign a special position to the 
Great Powers in the enforcement of peace, far more acceptable 
to aU nations. . . . 

The State Department group and I agreed, in our discus- 
sions at Marrakech, that we would bolster the American 
formula by emphasizing to the Russian delegation and to 
Churchill that we thoroughly agreed that unanimity of 
thought and action on the part of the Great Powers was of 
the greatest importance to peace and security. An atmos- 
phere of harmony among the Great Powers and a willingness 
to employ measures of enforcement in behalf of peace and 
security should result in more stable conditions in interna- 
tional relations. Fmthermore, there could be no more efiEec- 
tive justification of the special position of the Great Powers 
as the chief guardians of peace than the voluntary willing- 
ness by each of them to abstain in any controversy in which 
it was a party. This step worJd make it evident that the 
leadership of the Great Powers was to be based not only 
upon size, strength, and resources, but also on the enduring 
qualities of moral leadership. 

After our busy conferences at Villa Taylor we rested in 
the warm African simshine or visited the city of Marrakech. 
The city had a population of 300,000, including an average 
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of 30,000 transients a day as the result of its activity as a 
caravan trading center and, of course, because of its useful- 
ness to the American Army as a key center for the Air Trans- 
port Command and a ferry point for our bombers, 

Hopkins, accompanied by Bohlen, had left Washington a 
few ^ys ahead of our party to visit London, Paris, and 
Rome. He had thought that such a trip might prove to be 
valuable to the President, and Roosevelt had allowed him to 
go to sound out the general situation. I personally felt that 
this w s a great mistake. Hopkins had neither the strength 
nor the vit^ty to undertake the strain of both this trip and 
the Yalta Conference. It would have been far wiser for him 
to have been on the battleship with the President, resting 
and reviewing with the President the questions to be dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

In spite of Hopldns’ chronic ill-health he was a most in- 
valuable adviser to President Roosevelt. He was his devoted 
friend and confidant. He had an uncanny knowledge of the 
President’s moods. He knew when to suggest a given policy 
and when to remain quiet. Many of my friends from my 
business days— if not the public at large— had a complete 
misconception of Hopkins. Although many people who hated 
the New Deal expressed their rage by attacking Hopkins, he 
was an able, honorable, intelligent, hard-working individual 
who left an enviable record of public service. 

While we were working at Marrakech, I received a radio 
message from Bohlen naming Naples as the rendezvous 
where I was to meet Hopkins as had previously been ar- 
ranged. We left Marrakech on Tuesday morning, January 
30, and after two hours of flying we reached the Mediterra- 
nean and then flew along the coast toward Algiers. The 
mountain country of Tunisia, where so much of the North 
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African campaigns of 1942-43 took place, looked from the 
air much as it had been described in Ernie Pyle s vivid dis- 
patches. By midaftemoon we had reached the coast of Sicily; 
and at 4 p.m. we sighted the steep cliffs of the Isle of Capri 
on our left, and on our right Vesuvius, with her usual plume 
of smoke, soon came into sight. 

We were met at the Marchionese airfield at Caserta by 
Lieutenant General Joseph T. McNamey, deputy commander 
in chief of the Allied forces in the Mediterranean Theater, 
Lieutenant General Ira C. Eaker, commander of the United 
States Mediterranean Air Force, Alexander Kirk, American 
Ambassador to Italy, Bohlen, and Hopkins. 

I had not been in Italy since 1931. As Hopldns, Kirk, and I 
drove from the airport to the center of Naples, I was appalled 
at the hxmgry and dispirited-looking people. I had never seen 
a more depressing sight. 

Before dinner Hopldns, Bohlen, Kirk, Matthews, Hiss, and 
I had a discussion of the political and economic situation in 
Italy. Hopkins informed me that the Prime Minister was ex- 
tremely irritated over the divergent views of the United States 
and Great Britain on Italy. The British had blocked Count 
Carlo Sforza from becoming Italy’s Foreign Secretary a few 
months before. From the time of the siirrender of Marshal 
Badogho to General Eisenhower on September 3, 1943, there 
had been disagreements between Great Britain and the 
United States over the government of Italy. We did not favor 
keeping Victor Emmanuel on the throne, unless the Italian 
people wanted him, and we did not consider Badogho ade- 
quate for the purpose of governing Italy. Churchill, on the 
other hand, would have been happy to see the Italian royal 
family continue its rule, and he did succeed temporarily in 
keeping the King in power. 
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When the Badoglio government declared war on Germany 
bn October 13, 1943, Badoglio promised that his government 
would soon include representatives of aU political parties. 
These parties, however, did not approve of serving tmder the 
King nor did they consider Badoglio to be a representative of 
democracy. Sforza, who had been Italian Foreign Minister 
before Mussolini came to power, headed the opposition to 
the King. 

The United States had aided the return of Sforza to Italy 
in 1943, and he had told Churchill as well as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Adolf Berle that he would support Badoglio 
or any other Italian Government acceptable to the AlUed 
powers in fighting against Germany. 

When he reached Italy and talked with other anti-Fascist 
leaders, however, he refused to enter the BadogHo govern- 
ment as long as Victor Emmanuel was on the throne. In- 
stead he suggested that the King abdicate. 

We in Washington favored Sforza’s suggestion. On Janu- 
ary 25, 1944, after the Aflied landing at Anzio, twenty-five 
miles south of Rome, Hull had cabled our representative on 
the Advisory Coimcil for Italy that there should be no fur- 
ther delay in reorganizing the Italian Government on a more 
hberal basis. He also stated that we did not favor the reten- 
tion of the King, although it was for the Italian people to 
decide whether or not they wanted to retain a monarchy. 

Churchill objected and urged that both the King and 
Badoglio should remain. Action on this matter, however, was 
delayed by stiff German resistance to the Allied advance: 
they established a strong defensive line between Naples and 
Rome and contained our landing at Anzio. 

Finally, in April, our representative on the Advisory Coim- 
dl for Italy, Robert D. Murphy, discussed with the British 
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representative on the council our belief that the King should 
abdicate. London soon instructed its representative to accept 
our position. The King then promised Murphy to retire in 
favor of the Crown Prince when Rome was occupied. A few 
days later the anti-Fascist parties joiaed the T taliaTi Cabinet. 
After the fall of Rome in Jime, the Crown Prince replaced 
the King and a new Cabinet was formed with the prominent 
anti-Fascist leader, Ivanoe Bonomi, as Premier. 

Not only did Churchill object to the installation , of the 
Bonomi Cabinet, but his representative in Italy told Bonomi 
that Sforza should not be appointed Foreign Minister. The 
Prime Minister eventually agreed to the new Cabinet, but he 
was adamant on Sforza. We, on the other hand, told Bonomi 
that the appointment of Sforza was agreeable to the United 
States. 

Late in November a political crisis forced the resignation 
of the Bonomi government. The British Embassy, without 
consulting us, again intervened and warned that it would not 
approve any Cabinet which included Sforza. There was im- 
mediately great criticism in the United States of this arbi- 
trary action on the part of the British. In a cable to the State 
Department on December 4, 1944, Churchill declared that 
Sforza was not only intriguing against the monarchy but that 
he was a mischief-maker in general. The following day I 
issued the following public statement: 

. . . This Government has not in any way intimated to the 
Italian Government that there would he any opposition on its 
part to Count Sforza. Since Italy is an area of combined re- 
sponsibility, we have affirmed to both the British and Italian 
Governments that we expect the Itedians to work out their 
problems of government along democratic lines without m- 
fhience from outside. . . . 
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The Prime Minister immediately dispatched a violent 
cable to the President, and in a speech to the House of 
Commons declared: 

“We have to assume the burden of the most thankless 
tasks, and in undertaking them to be scofEed at, criticized 
and opposed from every quarter; but at least we know where 
we are making for, know the end of the road, know what is 
our objective. . . . We have not attempted to put our veto 
on the appointment of Coimt Sforza. If tomorrow the Italians 
were to make him Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary, we 
have no power to stop it, except with the agreement of the 
Allies. All that we should have to say about it is that we do 
not trust the man, we do not think he is a true and trust- 
worthy man, nor do we put the slightest confidence in any 
government of which he is a dominating member. I think we 
should have to put a great deal of responsibility for what 
might happen on those who called him to power.” 

Hopkins said at Naples that Churchill “would beat us all 
up” when we arrived at Malta, and that I, therefore, had 
better brief the President before the Prime Minister raised 
the Italian question with him. Hopkins added that by early 
1945 many Italian problems were of a non-military nature. 
He remarked that political questions were beyond the com- 
petence of Naval and Army officials. Yet, added Hopkins, the 
State Department was still not in charge of American policy 
in Italy. He pointed out that the British military authorities 
in Italy, as elsewhere, took their orders from the Foreign 
Office, whereas American military officials did not hesitate to 
take a position quite independent of that of the State Depart- 
ment. That same evening Ambassador Kirk, a seasoned State 
Department career officer, told me with great force that he 
believed the time had arrived when the civilian agencies’ 
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viewpoint must be taken into consideration by the military 
in Italy. 

It was most essential, furthermore, Hopkins said, for the 
United States Government to stop being merely a silent part- 
ner of the British in Italy. Instead of automatically acqui- 
escing in British decisions, the United States shoidd insist 
that ihe Allies give the Italians greater political responsibil- 
ity. The Italian Government, Hopkins stated, could not take 
action on even the most inconsequential matter without 
Allied military approval. In view of the fact that the United 
States was participating in a military fashion in Italy, Hop- 
kins insisted that we could not escape responsibility for mili- 
tary decisions on political matters, even though it was the 
British who were really making these decisions. 

We also gave considerable time to a discussion of the need 
of increasing the Italian food ration with particular emphasis 
on importing wheat immediately. The Supreme Allied com- 
mander in Italy, Sir Harold Alexander, was, however, op- 
posed to such an increase. The British, with their extreme 
sensitivity to the shortage of shipping— as well as to the short 
food supply in the United IKingdom itself— felt that the nec- 
essary shipping could not be spared to bring wheat to Italy 
from halfway around the world. 

Hopkins remarked that for political reasons the bread 
ration had to be increased promptly. The shipping require- 
ments necessary to meet this increase, he observed, would be 
“a mere drop in the bucket.” We all agreed that there could 
be no recovery, no peace, and no democracy in Italy and 
Europe unless the people had enough to eat and the tools 
and materials with which to go back to work. 

The following morning, Wednesday, January 31, before 
taking oS for Malta, we met again to discuss a wide variety 
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of topics. Hopkms reported that he had had several talks 
with Churchill and Eden on the question of the voting pro- 
cedure in the proposed Security Council. Hopkins said that 
the Foreign OflBce was in entire agreement as to the advisa- 
bility of the American position. The Prime Minister, however, 
had made it plain that he him self was not committed to the 
American proposal. This struck me as rather strange, since 
before we left Washington the British Embassy had oflBcially 
informed us that the British Government approved of the 
American formula. I knew that Field Marshal Smuts had 
cabled Churchill that he favored granting an absolute right 
of veto on all questions, and this position of the leader of the 
Union of South Africa apparently was affecting the Prime 
Minister s views when he talked to Hopkins, for Smuts had 
great influence with the Prime Minister. Churchill had also 
told Hopkins that he felt there had to be agreement on this 
question at the Yalta Conference. If the British and the 
Americans were unable to persuade the Russians to accept 
the American formula, he thought that some other alterna- 
tive would have to be found. 

Eden had told Hopkins that Lord Halifax, British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, had cabled the Foreign OfiBce that the 
President himself said that he was not unalterably commit- 
ted to the American proposal. From these discussions in 
London, Hopkins observed that it was clear that the Foreign 
OflBce and the State Department were in precisely the same 
situation. Although both realized the importance of securing 
Russian agreement to the American proposal, Roosevelt and 
Churchill were not yet convinced that the difference with the 
Russians on the voting question was a matter of major 
importance. 

Both Hopkins’ statement and the reference to Halifax’s 
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cable were a bit bewildering to me. The President had 
worked with the State Department on the voting formula 
and he had sent the cables to Marshal Stalin and the Prime 
Minister on December 5, 1944, making his position entirely 
clear. The proposal described in the December 5 message 
continued to be the President’s position. It was this proposal 
that Stalin and Churchill accepted at the conference table 
at Yalta. 

The British situation, Hopkins added, was complicated by 
the fact that the Cabinet was not m tmanimous agreement 
with the Foreign Office. He said that the Prime Minister had 
shown him a copy of a memorandum from Sir Stafford 
Cripps, arguing that the Soviet voting formula of complete 
unanimity was more desirable from the standpoint of British 
interests. I was told at Yalta that Eden had been extremely 
irritated with Chmchill for having shown Hopkins this mem- 
orandum, since it revealed a lack of imanimity within the 
British Government. 

It was no surprise to me that the Prime Minis ter had re- 
vealed this type of information to Hopkins. He had complete 
confidence in Hopkins, as well as great affection for him. 
When I had visited Churchill the previous April, both he and 
Mrs. Churchill were most solicitous over Harry’s fll-health. 

Hopkins and Bohlen had also discussed with the British 
the explosive Russian proposal, made at Dumbarton Oaks, 
that all sixteen Soviet Republics be granted a vote in the 
world organization. The British, they reported, were in com- 
plete agreement with us that the Soviet suggestion was 
preposterous. The fact that each of the British dominions— 
including India, which was not then self-governing— was to 
have a separate vote, however, made the British decide that 
for reasons of tactics the primary burden of opposition had 
to be carried by the United States. 
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Then Hopkins reported that Ambassador Winant was 
greatly disturbed because, although the British and Ameri- 
can representatives on the European Advisory Commission 
had signed the agreement on the German zones of occupa- 
tion, no agreement had been concluded between the govern- 
ments. Winant feared, Hopkins observed, that the Russians 
might reach the border of their zone and then keep on going. 

I e^lained to Hopkins that the State Department was also 
concerned over this delay, and that Assistant Secretary Dunn 
had been in constant communication with our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, lurging their approval. The issue between the United 
States Chiefs of Staff and the British Chiefs of Staff was the 
degree of American control over the port of Bremerhaven in 
the British zone. Hopkins and I agreed that it was of the 
utmost urgency that the President and the Prime Minister 
reach an agreement on this at Malta. 

Hopkins also reported at om: Naples conferenOe on the 
talks he had had with General de GauUe in Paris. The gen- 
eral had not been too cordial, and was particularly irritated 
that he had not been invited to attend the Yalta Conference. 
Hopkins also reported on the talks he had with French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault. Bidault had been definite, 
Hopkins said, about the French wanting some special kind of 
control over the Ruhr and the west bank of the Rhine. Al- 
though Bidault had explicitly said that the French did not 
desire to acquire German territory, he had spoken m general 
terms about internationalization of this area with French 
predominance in the occupying military forces. 

When we concluded this talk on January 31 we lunched 
with General Eaker and his staff, and then took off from 
Naples to join the British and American delegations gather- 
ing at the island of Malta for discussions prior to our meeting 
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with the Russians at Yalta. Hopkins was so sick that we put 
him to bed on the plane even during this three-hour flight. 
He was so weak that it was remarkable that he could be as 
active as he was. He fought his way through difficult and 
trying conferences on coffee, cigarettes, an amazingly s ms H 
amount of food, paregoric, and sheer fortitude. He was so 
exhausted by the time we reached Yalta, for instance, that he 
was confined to bed almost all of the time except when 
Roosevelt, Chmchill, and Stalin were in session. He was to 
be active with us, however, in our talks at Malta with the 
British. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Rendezvous 
at Malta 


The sun was just setting as we sighted the hills of Malta 
and its capital city, Valletta. It has been written: 

There is a Mohammedan saying that certain sentiments can 
be adequately expressed only “if written in golden ink.” That 
appears to me to he the medium for writing about Vcdletta, for 
only in shining letters could one perhaps convey the luminous 
golden beauty of the Maltese City.^ 

From the air as we first viewed it this was a perfect de- 
scription, but as we circled to land we could see everywhere 
the heavy damage caused by the Germans during the long 
siege of Malta. 

Anthony Eden, Sir Alexander Cadogan, and Sarah Church- 
ill Oliver met us at the airport on our arrival from Naples and 
drove us through the heavily bombed city to the harbor. 
Many of the forts, watchtowers, and intricate defense works, 

^Belk Sidney Woolf, "The ‘Golden City’ of Valletta,” The Crown Colonist, 
June 1948, p. 299. 
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done in glorious color and form, dated back centuries ago to 
the Knights of Malta, who lived, fought, and died here to 
maintain this island as a small outpost of Christian Europe 
against Islam. 

We were escorted aboard the British light cruiser, H.M.S. 
Sirius, where my cabin was just opposite one occupied by 
Eden. Some of the State Department staflF were billeted on 
the Eastern Prince, a Furness Withy Line passenger vessel 
which was being used as a transport. The Eastern Prince was 
tied up at the dock directly below the Sirius. Just across the 
bight the Prime Minister and Harriman were aboard another 
British light cruiser, the H.M.S. Orion. General Marshall, 
Admiral E. J. King, General B. B. Somervell, and other mem- 
bers of the Army and Navy stafiF were staying at Montgomery 
House in Valletta. So many buildings had been demolished 
by aerial bombardment, in the early days of the war, that 
there was not room enough ashore for aU the visitors who 
had converged on Malta. 

On the evening of our arrival there was a large formal 
dinner at Government House given by the governor in honor 
of the visiting British and American delegations. The Prime 
Minister was aroused over the sharp differences between the 
British and American positions on the political situation in 
Italy. He told me in blimt language that I had made the 
Italian situation extremely difficult for him. 

He was still incensed over my public statement of Decem- 
ber 5, 1944. He was magnificent when his fighting tempera- 
ment was aroused, and there was nothing he loved more 
dearly than to hurl himself into the fray. Although I had 
worked with the Prime Minister when I was Lend-Lease 
administrator and Under Secretary of State, in both Wash- 
ington and London, Malta was my first meeting with him in 
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the role of Secretary of State. In pungent English he ex- 
pressed his distress over my attitude on the Italian question 
and told me that he considered Sforza to be untrustworthy. 

I made our position clear to the Prime Minister, stating 
that even if we had been consulted in advance by the British 
we would have been unable to say anything which would 
not have caused him resentment. I told him that I took full 
responsibility for the statement of December 5. 1 was subse- 
quently to learn that two days later the Prime Minister com- 
plained to the President that his new Secretary of State did 
not have a helpful attitude on Italy. 

The situation in the Balkans and particularly in Greece, 
the Prime Minister told me that night, was also causing him 
great concern. On December 5, 1944, the Prime Minister had 
told the House of Commons: 

“. . . Greece is faced with the most desperate economic 
and financial problems apart from the civil war which we are 
trying to stop. . . . The mam burden falls on us, and the 
responsibility is within our sphere— that is the military sphere 
agreed upon with our principal Allies.” 

Churchill had flown to Athens on Christmas Day with 
Eden. He brought an end to hostilities, established a tempo- 
rary regency imder Archbishop Damaskinos, and secured 
from King George the promise that he would not attempt to 
return to the country “imless summoned by a free and fair 
expression of the national wfll.” 

Churchill explained to me at Malta that his position was 
that, if the British had not had troops in Greece, the Greek 
Communists would have taken over the government. The 
British, he declared, had a definite responsibility not to allow 
this to happen. 

I also mentioned briefly to Churchill that, evening fhe 
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question of our formula for voting in the Security Council. It 
was apparent to me that the Prime Minister had not as yet 
applied his mind to this difficult problem. He then empha- 
sized to me that he felt the world organization should con- 
centrate its efforts on just keeping the peace. Churchill 
clearly believed that the world organization should be re- 
stricted to enforcing the peace and that economic and social 
matters, as in the past, should be handled by direct govern- 
mental agreements. Both Eden and I argued with him about 
this, and I told him how disappointed we would be if the 
Economic and Social Coimcil which we had proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks did not have an important function. 

The morning after this conversation with Churchill, Eden 
and I discussed some of the problems to be raised at Yalta. 
The President had asked me to begin these talks before his 
own arrival at Malta. Churchill had suggested to Roosevelt 
that Eden and I hold a preiparatory meeting even before 
Malta, but the President had refused. The President knew 
how overly suspicious the Russians were— a Russian trait that 
antedated the Communist regime. He feared that too many 
Anglo-American meetings before Yalta would merely feed 
the traditional Russian suspicion of a combined front being 
formed against them by the West. 

The President was always careful to keep the Russians 
informed of diplomatic negotiations between the British and 
our government. At the Teheran Conference, although the 
Prime Minister was quite irritated at the time, the President 
had declined to have lunch with him alone just before a 
plenary session. At Yalta, too, the President and the Prime 
Minister did not hold a private luncheon until five days after 
the Conference had been in session.* 

“Sherwood, op. cit., furnishes many examples of how the President kept 

Marshal Stalin informed of negotiations with the British. 
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During the slightly more than two days spent at Malta, 
Eden and I saw a great deal of each other, Eden’s courageous 
break with the Chamberlain government over the prewar ap- 
peasement policy and his fine intellectual capacity had won 
him the respect of the Foreign Office personnel and of tlie 
average British citizen. 

On February 1, as we walked off the British battleship at 
Malta, he was recognized by the shipyard workers and given 
a great ovation. When we returned to the ship Eden was 
accorded a genuine, although unintentional, compliment. 
One of the British non-commissioned officers did not recog- 
nize him and asked the bugler, who had just piped him 
aboard, who that was. A member of our group overheard the 
bugler reply that he was the Foreign Secretary. The non- 
commissioned officer remarked, “You’re crazy. He’s too 
bloody British to be a foreign secretary.” 

After our walk, Matthews, the rest of my staff and I met 
with Eden, Gadogan, and other representatives of the For- 
eign Office to canvass many outstanding issues. We agreed 
that we would join forces to inrge the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff to reach a decision before leaving Malta on the protocol 
on the German zones of occupation and recommend that the 
technicality over Bremerhaven be settled at a later date. 
General Marshall and Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke lunched 
with Eden and me that day aboard the Sirius. The two Chiefs 
of Staff, after a thorough discussion of the question with us, 
authorized us to cable omr representatives on the European 
Advisory Commission in London that the two governments 
now approved the zones. 

I next pointed out to Eden that ihe President attached 
great importance to giving the French a zone or occupation 
in Germany. Eden agreed with me that the two governments 
might give France portions of their respective zones. 
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We also discussed the Polish question at great length. I 
told Eden that recognition of the Lublin National Liberation 
Committee as the government of Poland would cause great 
resentment in the United States. I explained that we had 
hoped for some kind of a coalition government with Miko- 
lajczyk, former head of the London Polish Government, in- 
vited to join. Eden made it plain that the British could not 
recognize the Lublin Government either. We both agreed to 
present a joint memorandmn to the President and to the 
Prime Minister urging the formation of a new Polish Gov- 
ernment. 

Eden wondered whether the Russians might give assur- 
ances to Great Britain and the United States of really free 
elections in Poland. He realized, he added, that this would 
be asking “rather a lot.” I am not sure just what prompted 
this remark. It may have been merely an expression of appre- 
hension, but at Yalta the British certainly joined whole- 
heartedly with us in insisting on and securing such an agree- 
ment. I pointed out that the whole unsatisfactory Polish 
situation jeopardized the participation of the United States 
in a world organization. Then I said that Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Chmrchill simply had to get this fact across to Marshal 
Stalin. Eden remarked that if the Russians did not agree to 
our approach to the Polish problem we would have to an- 
nounce to the world a deadlock on the question. 

On the question of the Polish-German frontier, Eden said 
that he was worried over the clamors of the Lublin Poles for 
more German territory. He remarked that he thought the 
proper western boundary of Poland should recognize the 
cession to Poland of East Prussia, Silesia, and a coastal sector 
of Pomerania. He pointed out that this would include eight 
milhon Germans and would be all that the Poles could swal- 
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Winston Churchill, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Joseph Stalin with 
their foreign ministers, Anthony Eden, Edward R, Stettinius, Jr., 
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Cadogan, and W. AvereU Harriman are in the rear. (Sovfoto) 
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low. There was general agreement vsdth this statement, and 
Matthews added that the United States hoped that the nec- 
essary transfers of population would not be carried out in too 
precipitate a fashion. 

With respect to Italian boundaries, Eden said that he 
wanted the Soviet Union, the United States, and Great 
Britain to tell Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia that the existing 
boundaries would remain for occupation purposes. Any 
change in the boundaries would be taken up later as part of 
the general peace settlement. I agreed with this proposal. 

At my request Matthews explained our desire that the 
Balkan Control Commissions be insured freedom of move- 
ment and communication and that we wanted to be sure that 
our representatives were consulted before the Control Com- 
missions acted. Eden replied that he was preparing a memo- 
randum of the British desires on this problem for Molotov 
and would furnish us with a copy of the document. 

We then discussed the question of Iran. Matthews made it 
plain that we felt the Russians should stop putting pressure 
on the Iranians for oil concessions at this time. Eden recom- 
mended that we go further and say that when the supply 
route to Russia across Iran was no longer needed, which he 
felt would occur by the following Jtme, we should by agree- 
ment begin the removal of all troops. 

He added that, since the southern Iranian oil fields were 
still vital to the prosecution of the war against Japan, he was 
not sure whether the British military would not insist that 
troops still be stationed there. I remarked that the latest 
information in possession of our government indicated that 
the rail and unloading facihties at Odessa and other Black 
Sea ports would not be sufBcient— even though satisfactory 
arrangements were made with Turkey for passage through 
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the Dardanelles— to permit the Persian Gulf ports to be 
closed. Eden observed that the British did not want spheres 
of influence for any nation in Iran and that withdrawal of 
troops was the best way to prevent this from occurring. I told 
him that this was the United States' position, as soon as 
troops were no longer needed there for the war. 

We neart: discussed the traditional Russian interest in a 
warm-water port, and Eden said that he had urged the Prime 
Minister to put everything on the table— including that prob- 
lem— at the forthcoming Conference. 

We then raised the Chinese question and stressed the im- 
portance which the United States attached to British-Soviet- 
American support for an understanding between the Nation- 
alist Government and the Chinese Communists in order to 
further the war effort and to prevent possible civil strife. 
Eden observed that Hopkins had told him a few days before 
in London that the President thought the British were op- 
posed to an agreement between the two Chinese groups. 
The British Foreign Minister insisted that this was not accu- 
rate and that Great Britain not only wanted Chinese unity 
but wished to persuade the Russians to adopt the same 
position. 

We next discussed the State Department's proposal for an 
Emergency High Commission for liberated Europe. I pointed 
out that the President had not made up his mind on this 
suggestion when he left Washington. 

After a brief and inconclusive discussion of such questions, 
as supplies for liberated Europe, prisoners of war, and war 
criminals, we closed our conference with an analysis of the 
world organi2ation. The Foreign Office, Eden said, approved 
of our voting formula in the Security Council, but he ob- 
served that the Foreign Office had to have further talks with 
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the Prime Minister to make sure that he understood it. I 
remarked that we intended to have further talks with the 
President on the voting question when he reached Malta. 

We mentioned that it was the State Department’s belief 
that France should be added to Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, China, and the United States as the fifth sponsoring 
power for the conference to draft the world charter. The 
British were in complete agreement that this step should be 
taken. As the meeting was breaking up some mention was 
made of dates for the conference. I expressed preference for 
an early meeting, shortly after April 15, but Cadogan felt 
that this would be too early. 

After a hard, long day of conferences and discussions, 
Hopkins, Eden, Cadogan, and I joined the Prime Minister 
for dinner aboard the Orion. We stayed until almost mid- 
night and had a most ultimate conversation with the Prime 
Minister. We talked at great length about the need of eco- 
nomic and political aid for liberated peoples. The questions 
of feeding the people and furnishing them with transporta- 
tion were recognized as naatters of absolute necessity. The 
Prime Minister stated that they were as much wartime neces- 
sities as ammunition. He agreed, furthermore, that while the 
Foreign OflSce, the State Department, and the Russians had 
recognized this, as yet the military had not 

During the course of conversation Churchill expressed 
utter dismay at the outlook of the world. He said that there 
probably were more units of suffering among humanity as 
of this hour, while we were meeting, than ever before in 
history. As he looked out on the world, he added, it was one 
of sorrow and bloodshed. It was his opinion that future peace, 
stabffity, and progress depended on Great Britain and the 
United States remaining in close harmony at all times. 
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It seemed to me, immediately after this conversation, that 
the Prime Minister was very much depressed over the future 
of the world. The Prime Minister s mood of depression may 
have been caused by worry over relations with the Soviet 
Union or he may have been upset over the desperate con- 
dition of Greece. By the time he reached Yalta, however, 
most of this pessimism seemed to have left him. 

The morning after the diimer with the Prime Minister, the 
President’s heavy cruiser, the U.S.S. Quincy, sailed into the 
harbor. The President’s arrival was a most dramatic moment. 
It was warm and sunny and the sky was cloudless. A half- 
dozen Spitfires darted back and forth above the harbor. A 
company of Marines was lined up on the Sirius and on the 
Orion across the way, and we could see Churchill walking 
back and forth smoking his usual long cigar. 

Eden, Hopkins, Harriman, and other members of our group 
had been on deck about half an hour when the Quincy came 
in view around the bend. With glasses I had borrowed I 
quickly picked out the President, wearing a brown coat and 
a tweed cap, seated on the bridge. We aU waved as the 
Quincy came abreast, and the President waved back. The , 
Marines on the Sirius stood stiffly at attention and the band 
struck up “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Then, as the Quincy 
passed the Orion, the Marines and the band on that ship 
repeated the performance. 

On board the Quincy with the President were Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Admiral Ross T. Mclntire, James F. 
Byrnes, director of the Office of War Mobilization, Stephen 
T. Early, secretary to the President, General Edwin M. Wat- 
son, military aide to the President, Edward J. Flynn, Demo- 
cratic party leader, and the President’s daughter, Mrs. Anna 
Roosevelt Boettiger. 
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After the Quincy had moored, Hopkins, Haxriman, and I 
immediately went to call on the President. Admirals Leahy 
and Wilson Brown received us as we were piped aboard, 
and we were shown to the bridge where the President, some- 
what rested from the ocean voyage, was sitting with his 
daughter. 

I found the President in good spirits, and we chatted for 
a few minutes about our respective trips to Malta. The Pres- 
ident said that he had a critical, inrgent, and top-secret matter 
for the State Department. He had decided, at the last minute, 
to take Flynn on the trip to the Crimea, and Flynn had no 
passport. The President added that he did not want Flyim to 
spend the rest of his days in Siberia. Steps were taken im- 
mediately to secure the passport. Although Flyim took no 
part in the official business of the Conference, after it was 
over, at the President’s request, he visited Moscow to discuss 
the improvement of relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Russia and then went to Rome, where he dis- 
cussed the same subject with the Pope. 

I reported to the President that we had had conversations 
with the Foreign Office the day before and were generally 
seeing eye to eye on most of the points that the President 
had asked us to discuss with the British. I also told him of 
my talks with Churchill and predicted that he and the Prime 
Minister— now that the Prime Minister had “beaten me up 
first” as Hopkins had put it— should have a harmonious time 
together. 

The President seemed greatly relieved when I told him 
that General Marshall and Field Marshal Brooke had finally 
approved the plan for the German zones of occupation and 
that Eden and I had sent instructions to our representatives 
on the European Advisory Commission in London. 
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After visits from the governor of Malta, Admiral King, 
and General Marshall, the President had a luncheon aboard 
the Quincy. He was at the head of the table with the Prime 
Minister on his right, and Mrs. Boettiger was at the other 
end with Eden on her right. The others present at the lunch 
were Admiral Leahy, Sarah Oliver, James Byrnes, and I. 

We had a typically fine Navy meal. There was a small 
candle, such as he had at 10 Downing Street, on the Prime 
Minister’s tobacco tray to light his cigars, a friendly, delicate 
touch by the President. The Prime Minister accepted a 
regular-sized cigar furnished by his host, but before long he 
was contentedly puflSng at one of his own eight-inch Church- 
illian cigars. 

Both the President and the Prime Minister seemed in high 
spirits. By the time of this meeting in Malta the two men had 
established an easy intimacy and a high degree of frankness 
in their relationship. ‘It is fun to be in the same decade with 
you,” the President had cabled the Prime Minister in 1942, 
while Hopkins later described Churchill s attitude en route 
for the Atlantic Charter meeting with the President: “You’d 
have thought Winston was being carried up into the heavens 
to meet God!”' 

From my personal experience with both of them I know 
that they had deep respect and affection for each other. In 
all of their military and diplomatic discussions, on the other 
hand, their friendship and mutual respect never made either 
one of them forget his position or the nation he represented. 

At this luncheon the President mentioned that the Atlantic 
Charter had never been a signed document and that he, as 
a result, had written the Prime Minister’s name on the copy 
he had. In a jocular fashion Roosevelt expressed the hope 

•Ibid., pp. 351, 494. 
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that perhaps on this trip the Prime Minister would counter- 
sign, so that the document would be bona fide. 

Churchill remarked that he had recently read the Dec- 
laration of Independence and was delighted to find the 
Atlantic Charter incorporated in the same book. The Prime 
Minister declared that he still stood for what the Atlantic 
Charter said. At this point, in a quite serious vein, he observed 
that the four freedoms were all right, but that the most im- 
portant of them was freedom from fear. 

He remarked that the President had never made clear to 
the world his ideal of freedom from international fear. There 
were many countries on the face of the globe at the pressent 
moment, the Prime Minister pointed out, where the pop- 
ulations were in fear of their own governments. People must 
be freed of such fear, and he concluded his point dramatically 
by saying, “As long as blood flows from my veins, I will stand 
for this.” 

At one point during the luncheon the Prime Minister joked 
with the President about America’s interest in China and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, and referred to China as the 
“Great American Illusion.” The Prime Minister also treated 
in a light vein the President’s refusal to change the location 
of the Yalta Conference after the warning that he had 
received from the intelligence services. 

The President discussed his recent election and took great 
delight in pointing out that ninety per cent of the press had 
opposed him. Churchill stated that he liked the way people 
in a 'democracy could criticize their government. He then 
mentioned how he recently had insulted two members of 
Parliament in the hallway and thus guaranteed two votes 
against himself, as these two members of Parliament had 
originally intended not to vote at alL The Prime Minister 
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stated that he was confident about winning the British elec- 
tions four months hence. I remembered this prediction of 
Churchill’s at the San Francisco Conference the following 
May, when Eden told me that there was a distinct possibility 
that the Conservative party might be defeated. He remarked 
to me at that time that I might be seeing Ernest Bevin at the 
next Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

The President also remarked to Churchill that, although 
he expected the war in Europe to end that year, he thought 
the Japanese war might continue until 1947. There seemed 
to be imanimous agreement on this point. 

Shortly after lunch the President privately told the Prime 
Minister, Eden, and me that he wanted to meet Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, King Farouk of Egypt, and Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia on this trip. Churchill said that he thought it 
would be a splendid idea to invite them to visit aboard the 
Quincy. 

Eden, following the luncheon, remarked to me that the 
President looked better, seemed much cahner and more 
relaxed than when he had last seen him. He thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt was in particularly fine shape. Cadogan, in contrast 
to Eden, told me that when he saw the President at Mjilta 
he was shocked at the change in the President’s appearance 
since he had last seen him. I wrote in my notes that day: 

The President seemed rested and cdm and said he had 
gotten plenty of sleep on the way here. He said he had been 
resting ten hours every night since leaving Washington but still 
coiddrCt understand why he was not slept out. 

I had been concerned over the President ever since his 
inaugural address on the porch of the White House on Jan- 
uary 20. That day he had seemed to tremble all over. It was 
not just his hands that shook^ but his whole body as well. By 
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the time he reached Malta he seemed, however, to be cheer- 
ful, cahn, and quite rested. 

It seemed to me that some kind of deterioration in the 
President’s health had taken place between the middlft of 
December and the inauguration on January 20. In spite of 
this development, however, I wish to emphasize that at all 
times from Malta through the Crimean Conference and the 
Alexandria meeting I always found him to be mentally alert 
and fully capable of dealing with each situation as it devel- 
oped. The stories that his health took a turn for the worse 
either on the way to Yalta or at the Conference are, to the 
best of my knowledge, without foundation. The President’s 
ability to participate on fully equal terms day after day in 
the grueling give-and-take at the conference table with such 
powerful associates as Churchill and Stalin is the best an- 
swer to these stories. 

On the Yalta trip the President’s daughter Anna was a 
great comfort to her father. Theirs was a beautiful relation- 
ship rarely fotmd between a father and daughter. In addition 
to her kindness and devotion she had wisdom and tact and 
had learned how to guide difficult situations. She was most 
skillful, when a conversation at the dinner table seemed to 
be disturbing her father, in quietly suggesting another topic. 

At Yalta the President was extremely steady and patient. 
At no time did he flare up. He was land and sympathetic, but 
determined. 

In midaftemoon of February 2, General Bedell Smith came 
to the Sirius to discuss some urgent matters with me. I had 
met General Smith in 1940 when he was assistant secretary 
to the General Staff under General Marshall. My long friend- 
ship with Marshall had made it possible for Smith and me to 
bufld a warm friendship during the hectic days of the initial 
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defense effort, when I first went to Washington. Eisenhower 
had taken Smith with him to London, and Smith had just 
flown in to Malta from Eisenhower s headquarters. 

I talked at length with Smith. He described particularly 
the difficulties and troubles Eisenhower and he were having 
at SHAEF with Field Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery. 
Montgomery was reporting directly to Churchill and these 
communications. Smith told me, were proving to be a great 
embarrassment to Eisenhower. Smith asked that I explain 
the situation to President Roosevelt. Although I subsequently 
told the President about this talk with Smith, the news was 
not particularly new or astounding to the President. He was 
quite familiar with the difficulties Eisenhower had had with 
Montgomery in the past 

In addition to the message about Montgomery, Smith told 
me of the Allied recovery from the German counterattack at 
the Battle of the Bulge and of the expectation of a successful 
Allied assault soon to be launched. He added that there was 
an outside chance that the Russian advance might be at an 
end. There was the possibility, he believed, that if the Ger- 
mans lost Berlin they might retire to southwest Germany 
and conduct guerrilla fighting for months or even years. 

That evening the President, the Prime Minister, Eden, and 
I dined together on the Quirky, and Eden and I, in an in- 
formal, conversational manner, reviewed for the two leaders 
the talk we had had the day before. At various times Eden 
or I mentioned our discussion of the international organiza- 
tion; the treatment of Germany; Poland; the Allied Control 
Commissions in Romania, Bulgaria, and Hungary; Iran; and 
China. 

This meeting served again to clarify the American and 
British attitudes on these questions. Since the President and 
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the Prime Minister expressed their ideas on these questions 
many times arotmd the council table at Yalta, the details wiU 
be developed in the subsequent chapters o£ this book. 

After dinner that evening we all flew to the Crimea. The 
President would have preferred to go by ship, since air travel 
made his sinus condition most painful. Although Dr. Mc- 
Intire, too, preferred that the President travel by ship, it was 
flnaUy ruled out as being too dangerous for Ae Resident 
to go on a battleship through the Dardanelles. 

The airport at Malta that night was a busy place. We were 
taking a large nmnber of military personnel, and the President 
jokingly remarked that, in view of the small Russian contin- 
gent to be at Yalta, our combined delegations would look to 
them like a minor invasion. 

I invited Hopkins to join oin: State Department group for 
the flight and he was immediately put to bed. Our plane- 
flight number 5— left shortly after midnight on this blacked- 
out trip across the Mediterranean, the Aegean, and the Black 
Sea, fourteen himdred miles to the Crimean Conference or 
Argonaut, as it was called in the secret code. 
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Argonaut 


Seven hours after leaving Malta, at 7:30 a.m. on February 
3, our C-54 landed at Said airfield on the west coast of the 
Crimean Peninsula. The runways were made of concrete 
blocks resembling a tile floor. They were only just long 
enough, and a coating of ice made landings dangerous. The 
fomr-motored planes came in at approximately ten-minute 
intervals and each xised the entire length of the runway. 

All around the perimeter of the airfield the Russians had 
stationed guards with tommy guns at twenty-foot intervals. 
A spectacular band and a crack regiment, as well as many 
Soviet and United States Signal Corps photographers, were 
lined up on the field to welcome the- British and American 
delegations. 

As we aUghted from the plane we were greeted by For- 
eign Commissar Molotov, Deputy Foreign Commissar A. Y. 
Vishinsky, Air Marshal Khudiakov, Admiral Ku 2 netsov, Gen- 
eral Antonov, Ambassador Gromyko, and Ambassador Gusev. 
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The Russians had arranged three refreshment tents where 
buflEets were set with eight-ounce glasses of hot tea with 
lemon and sugar. Bottles of vodka, brandy, and champagne, 
dishes of caviar, smoked sturgeon and salmon, white and 
black bread, fresh butter, cheese, and hard- and soft-boiled 
eggs filled the tables. Many criticisms have been levied at 
the Russians for their lack of technique, but the reception 
they gave us that early morning at Said was a memorable 
performance. 

Eden had arrived before us and, as we stood together, the 
planes bringing General Marshall, Admiral, King, the British 
ChidEs of Staff, and the other members of our combined 
parties landed. 

The Presidents plane, with an escort of six Lockheed 
Lightnings, came in about an hour later. Mrs. Boettiger, Gen- 
erd Watson, and Admiral Mclntire aU alighted, but the 
President stayed abowd until ChurchiU’s plane arrived ap- 
proximately a half hour later. 

After landin g, ChurduU went right over to the President’s 
plane, the Sacred Cow. Roosevelt was let down to the ground 
in an elevator especially designed by the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, and was lifted by his bodyguard, Mike Reilly, 
into a Lend-Lease jeep, which the Russians had provided 
so that the President might review the guard of honor. Molo- 
tov joined the two leaders and introduced the Soviet repre- 
sentatives. Churchill, smoking a freshly lit eight-inch cigar, 
and Molotov stood by the President’s jeep while the com- 
mander of the guard, standing rigidly at attention with his 
sword held straight up in front of him, made a short speech 
of welcome. Then the band played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “God Save the King,” and the Soviet anthem, i^ter 
the band had finished “The Star-Spangled Banner” the Pres- 
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Ambassador Gromyko, Mr. Sfettinius, and Sir Alexander Cadogan 
awaiting the arrival of the President and the Prime Minister at 
Sah airfield. (Sovfoto) 


The three foreign ministers sign the Protocol of the Yalta Con- 
ference on February 11, 1945. (Sovfoto) 






President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill reviewing a Russian guard of honor at Saki airfield. Be- 
yond Mr. Churchill are Molotov, Stettinius, Vishinsky, and Harriman. (Sovfoto) 
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ident turned to Molotov, who was standing next to me, and 
told him that the band had played the American anthem 
beautifully. 

As soon as the guard had marched by in review the Pres- 
ident was lifted from the jeep into a sedan where Mrs. 
Boettiger was already waiting, and the motor caravan got 
under way for the long drive to Yalta. 

As I rode through the countryside with Admiral Leahy 
and Averell Harriman, in a car just behind the President, I 
was struck with how the gently rolling and treeless country 
resembled our own great plains. We were all impressed, too, 
by the widespread war destruction. We saw bumed-out 
freight trains, bumed-out tanks, and other damaged materieL 

A few miles from the city of Simferopol the country 
changed and our road wound its way up over the mountain 
range lying between Simferopol and Yalta. As we descended 
to the east coast of the Crimea the weather was much milder 
than at Said, and there were no traces of snow in the vicinity 
of Yalta. 

Although the distance between SaH and Yalta was only 
about ninety miles, it took us six hours to make the journey 
over a road that was paved in just a few sections. Along the 
entire route. Red Army sentries, some of them sturdily built 
women, stood at attention every fifty to one hundred yards. 

Our cars reached Livadia Palace, situated a mile and a 
half from the town of Yalta, at about six in the evening. The 
palace, built in 1911 as a summer residence for Tsar Nicholas 
II, looked out over a beautiful semicircular Black Sea harbor 
with Yalta, the most fashionable bathing resort in the Crimea, 
at its head. On both sides of the harbor mountains rose pre- 
cipitously from the sea. It was a breath-taking sight and 
reminded me of parts of our Pacific coast. 
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The Germans, when ihey retreated from the Crimea, had 
looted Livadia Palace. It was our understanding that the 
Russians had had to draw upon three Moscow hotels for 
supplies to refurnish the palace for the Conference. The Pres- 
ident was quartered in the Tsar s bedroom, and he used the 
billiard room as his private dining room. I was in a two-room 
suite overlooking the sea, and Byrnes, Hopkins, Leahy, Early, 
Harriman, Bohlen, and others of our party were provided with 
comfortable quarters on the groimd floor of the three-story 
stone palace. The only acute shortage was bathrooms. 

The State Department group was small enough to be com- 
fortably housed at Livadia Palace, but this was not true of 
the military staff. General Marshall and Admiral King occu- 
pied respectively the imperial bedroom and the Tsarina’s 
boudoir on the second floor. There was so large a United 
States military staff present, however, that five to seven gen- 
erals were housed in one room and ten colonels in another. 
Throughout the Conference the overcrowded conditions for 
the military contingent were a source of much amusement. 
On the second floor of the palace the military organized a 
mess hall where American and Russian foods were served 
to the American delegation. 

The British headquarters was in the hundred-year-old Vo- 
rontsov ViUa, at Alupka, about half an hour away from Liva- 
dia Palace by car. The Russians were staying at Koreis ViUa, 
an estate once belonging to Prince Yusupov, reputed assassin 
of Rasputin. One of the inconveniences of the location was 
that the three delegations were located in separate quarters 
a considerable distance away from each other by motor. 

On the evening of our arrival. Ambassador Harriman, his 
daughter Kathleen, Mrs. Boettiger, Admiral Leahy, General 
Watson, and I had dinner with Mr. Roosevelt. The President, 
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with his rich sense of humor, made much of the fact that he 
was the only Chief of State at the Conference. He smilingly 
observed that, since he was the senior officer present, people 
were going to come to see him. 

This Saturday night dinner was the last leisurely social 
gathering at the Yalta Conference. The pressure of ffie next 
few days was most exhausting. My usual daily schedule, for 
instance, was to confer with Matthews, Bohlen, and Hiss just 
after I got up in the morning. I next discussed Conference 
problems with the President. Every morning, too, there were 
countless emergency problems to be dealt with, documents 
to be drafted, conferences with General Marshall, Hopkins, 
and members of the other delegations, and incoming cables 
from the Department in Washington to be studied. 

After these meetings I attended the foreign ministers* con- 
ferences, which started at noon and continued on through 
rather lengthy luncheons. The chairmanship of these meet- 
ings was rotated and we met at the difiEerent headquarters 
in succession. After the foreign ministers* sessions broke up 
I usually saw the President again for a last-minute briefing 
before the plenary sessions. The plenary sessions all met at 
Livadia Palace and began at four o*clock and lasted until 
eight or later. Then often came tiring and lengthy dinneis 
which, like the luncheons, called for both frequent toasts and 
constant alertness. After these dinners I usually conferred 
again with Matthews, Bohlen, Hiss, and Foote, read cables 
from Acting Secaretary of State Grew in Washington, drafted 
cables to the Department, and then went to bed, often as late 
as two in the morning. 

Following the dinner on February 3, Harriman, at the 
Presidents request, called on Molotov at Koreis to discuss 
plans for the next day*s meeting. Harriman explained that 
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the President was extremely satisfied with the arrangements 
at Livadia Palace and said that if it were agreeable to Mar- 
shal Stalin the President would be glad to receive him at 
Livadia the next afternoon at three or three-thirty for a 
purely personal talk. After this talk the President suggested 
a discussion of the military situation with the Prime Minister, 
the Marshal, himself, the military staff, and the foreign sec- 
retaries. 

Molotov explained that the Marshal wanted to call on the 
President the next afternoon but preferred, if possible, to 
do it at 4 P.M. The formal meeting of the first plenary session 
could then convene an hour later. When Harriman agreed 
to this, Molotov suggested that, after they had discussed the 
military situation, they turn to German political questions. 
Stalin, Molotov reported, planned first to make a report on 
the military situation on the eastern front. 

After these arrangements were settled, Harriman extended 
an invitation to the Marshal and the Foreign Minister to a 
dinner to be given the following evening by the President 
at Livadia Palace. Molotov replied that he was sure that 
Marshal Stalin would be delighted to be present, but he 
would have to confirm it the following morning. 

The next morning at ten-thirty Harriman, Matthews, Hiss, 
Bohlen, and I met with the President on the sun porch over- 
looking the sea, to review our proposals for the Conference 
agenda. We arrived just before the President’s meeting with 
the military chiefs broke up. Since the military chiefs were 
about to leave, I suggested that they remain in order that 
they might be fully informed of the diplomatic position of 
the State Department, and thus be in a position to correlate 
this with the secret military conferences that were to take 
place between the Chiefs of Staff of the three countries. 
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I then presented the foflowing items (all of which have 
been explained earlier) to the President: 

MEMORANDUM OF SUGGESTED ACTION ITEMS FOR 
THE PRESIDENT 

1, International Organization. We should seek adoption of 
United States proposal for voting formula and agreement to 
announce immediately calling of general United Nations Con- 
ference. {Copies of text of United States proposal and analysis 
thereof are available if you wish to hand them to Churchill and 
Stalin.) 

Argumentation: Our proposal safeguards unity of the great 
powers so far as is possible by any formuk’-enforcement action 
will require unanimous vote-only with respect to discussion 
toiU a party to a dispute not be able to vote. Latin American 
and other small powers will be disillusioned if discussion can 
be vetoed. 

Note: If the voting issue is settled, additional points would 
have to be agreed to before a United Nations Conference could 
be called: International Trusteeships, France as fifth sponsor- 
ing power, list of nations to be invited, date of conference and 
its being held in United States on behalf of other four sponsor- 
ing powers, United States to consult China and France on be- 
half of Britain and Russia, form of announcement of agreement 
on International Organization matters (we have avaikble the 
necessary papers on these points). 

2. Adoption of Emergency European High Commission. 
(Copies of draft text of dechration and of accompanying pro- 
tocol are avaikble if you wish to hand them to Stalin and 
Churchill.) 

Argumentation: Unity of great power policy with respect 
to liberated and Axis satellite countries is highly desirable, and 
France shoidd be included as one of the great powers for this 
purpose. 
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3. Treatment of Germany. 

(fl) Final agreement should he reached with respect to 
control machinery and zones of occupation. Announcement 
should be made of such agreement and of the earlier agree- 
ment on surrender terms. 

(b) Boundaries: It is not expected that definitive, de- 
tailed commitments will have to be made at this time. How- 
ever, if it proves necessary, our detailed position has been 
prepared and is available. 

(c) Minorities: We should oppose, so far as possible, 
indiscriminate mass transfer of minorities with neighboring 
states. Transfers should be carried out gradually under 
international supervision. 

(d) Long range economic policies: We should favor 
abolition of German self-sufficiency and its position of eco- 
nomic domination of Europe, elimination of certain key 
industries, prohibition of manufacture of arms and of aU 
types of aircrap, and continuing control to achieve these 
aims.^ 

4. Poland. 

(a) Boundaries: We favor the Curzon line in the north 
and center and, in the south, the eastern line of Lwow 
Province, which would correspond generally with one of 
the pontiers proposed in 1919 to the Supreme Allied Council. 
Transfer of German territory to he limited to East Prussia 
{except Koenigsberg to Russia), a small coastal salient of 
Pomerania, and Upper Silesia. 

(b) We should be prepared to assist in the formation of 
a new representative interim government pledged to free 
elections when conditions permit. We should urge inclusion 
in a provisional government of Mikolajczyk {Peasant Party 
is most important in Poland) and other moderate Poles 
abroad. We should not agree to recognize the Lublin ''gov- 
ernment*" in its present form. 

the "abolition of Gennan self-sufBciency/' the State Departmenf 
meant the abolition of Gemian autarchy for waimaking purposes. 
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5. Allied Control Commissions in Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. Our representatives must he assured of: (a) freedom 
of movement, and (b) consuLtation before decisions are made 
by the Control Commissions. 

6. Iran. "We should seek Soviet agreement not to press for 
oil concessions in Iran untd termination of hostilities and with- 
drawal of Allied troops. 

7. China. We should seek Soviet and British support for our 
efforts to bring about Kuomintang-Communist agreement. 

Argumentation: Cooperation between the two groups will 
expedite conclusion of the war in the Far East and prevent 
possible internal conflict and foreign intervention in China. 

The President agreed to hand the State Department mem- 
orandum on voting in the Security Council to Stalin and 
ChurchiU. We of the State Department had been greatly con- 
cerned three days before at Malta when we had received a 
radio message from the President on the Quincy saying that 
he had a new idea on voting in the Security Council. It 
turned out that Justice Byrnes had been discussing the issue 
with the President. According to Roosevelt, Byrnes had sug- 
gested that, in order to avoid inability to act because of the 
unanimity principle, there ought to be provision for action 
to be taken by four of the Great Powers. The President, in 
spite of his wire, did continue, however, his support of the 
State Department formula. 

On the Polish question, he examined a map and said that 
if the Russians would not agree to the Poles retaining Lwow, 
perhaps they might at least agree to the Poles retaining the 
oil fields as a matter of saving face. Bohlen commented that, 
while the oil fields were not too important from the Russian 
point of view, they were important to Poland. He added that 
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Poland would receive about one third less German territory 
than she would lose to the Soviet Union. 

On the composition of the Polish Government, the Presi- 
dent agreed with us that the Lublin Government should not 
be recognized. He was quite fa mili ar with Mikolajczyk’s pro- 
posal for a presidential council, composed of representatives 
of the various Polish groups, which would operate as an 
interim government imtil elections could be held. “They 
wouldn’t have a king,” the President observed, “and they 
needed a regency coimcil.” He asked us to prepare a short 
paper, expressing our views on Poland, for him to hand to 
Stalin and Chmrchill. 

He did not think highly of the State Department proposals 
for a European High Commission to handle liberated areas. 
He made it clear that he felt the European Advisory Com- 
mission, established by the Moscow Pacts of 1943, had not 
been a success and, furthermore, he stated that he did not 
want “another organization.” Meetings of the foreign minis- 
ters could adequately handle the question, he remarked. 
When it was pointed out to the President that the Secretary 
of State could not be absent from Washington too frequently, 
the President replied that a secretariat could furnish conti- 
nuity. Although he decided not to introduce the proposal for 
the European High Commission at Yalta, he did introduce 
the “Declaration on Liberated Europe,” which was an inte- 
gral part of the State Department’s recommendation. 

Later that Sunday afternoon Byrnes, in a talk with our 
State Department delegation, supported the President’s oppo- 
sition to the European High Commission. The American 
people and Congress, he declared, would not like an Ameri- 
can commissioner with independent authority. Although we 
pointed out that the commissioner would be subject to in- 
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stnictions, the justice felt that our ambassador in a given 
country could carry out the objectives of the proposed com- 
mission. Congress would not object to this, he felt, since 
ambassadors are approved by the Senate and are directly 
answerable to the Secretary of State. 

Furthermore, he said, any agency tends to perpetuate itself 
after its usefulness has passed. American troops wanted to go 
home right away, and it would be unpopular if they had to 
.'emain in Europe because of the decisions of this commission. 
Most important of all, according to Byrnes, was that the 
United States would be loath to accept responsibility for 
internal matters in Europe. It was pointed out diat we could 
hardly expect the British or the Russians or the French, who 
might be occupying a particular territory, to follow our ad- 
vice if we refused to accept any responsibility for internal 
European matters. 

In addition to the European High Commission proposal, 
we discussed at some length with the President the German 
zones of occupation. He brought up, at this point, the desire 
of the French to have a zone, and he felt that the final tri- 
partite agreement should wait until the French zone was set- 
tled. A dmir al Leahy suggested that we give the French our 
zone, saying that our troops wanted to return home promptly. 
Although the a dmir al was undoubtedly speaking in a light 
vein, he was also reflecting a general American attitude on 
postwar commitments in Europe. 

The President then asked about the activities of UNRRA 
in Poland. He was told that the Lublin Government had re- 
cently authorized UNRRA supplies to come into Poland by 
overland shipments from the port of Constanza. He inquired 
about Red Cross activities in Poland and was told that the 
Russians had recently agreed to the shipment of some ur- 
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gently needed supplies. He said that he did not think it was 
a good idea to have both the Red Cross and UNRRA operat- 
ing in the same territory, and expressed the hope that the 
Red Cross activity would be completed promptly. It was 
most important, he added, to give new life to UNRRA in 
Poland. 

Then he asked us whether we had given any consideration 
to making German land available for those Dutch farmers 
whose lands had been flooded by the Germans. Queen Wil- 
hehnioa had recently discussed this with the President, and 
he commented to us that we should permit these Dutch 
farmers to take any land they wanted in western Germany 
for a period of five years, or for whatever time might be 
required to restore productivity to the land flooded by sea 
water. 

Although, as Secretary of State, I was with the President 
on this particular meeting with his military advisers, I was 
not present at the combined staff conferences of the military 
leaders of the Big Three at Yalta. As far as the decisions of 
our own Chiefs of Staff affected diplomacy, however, I was 
kept informed. 

I knew at Yalta, for instance, of the immense pressure put 
on the President by our military leaders to bring Russia into 
the Far Eastern war. At this time the atomic bomb was still 
an unknown quantity, and our setback in the Battle of the 
Bulge was fresh in the minds of aU. We had not as yet 
crossed the Rhine. No one knew how long the European 
war would last nor how great the casualties would be. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States, just before 
our departure for Yalta, had sent the State Department 
copies of documents relating to Russian participation in the 
war against Japan. These documents stated: 
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. -T-r We desire Russian entry at the earliest possible date 
consistent with her ability to engage in offensive operations 
and are prepared to offer the maximum support possible with- 
out prejudice to our main effort against Japan. , . . 

At the Quebec Conference in August 1943, Hopkins had 
with h i m a military document which read: 

Finally, the most important factor the United States has to 
consider in relation to Russia is the prosecution of the war in 
the Pacific. With Russia as an ally in the war against Japan, 
the war can be terminated in less time and at less expense in 
life and resources than if the reverse were the case. Should the 
war in the Pacific have to be carried on with an unfriendly or 
a negative attitude on the part of Russia, the diffictHMes will 
be immeasurably increased and operations might become 
abortive.’^ 

When Cordell Hull was at Moscow in October 1943, Mar- 
shal Stalin had declared that Russia would join the war 
against Japan, and at Teheran, a few weeks later, he made 
the same statement to the President and to the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Up to this point Stalin had said nothing about the exact 
timing or the conditions for Russian entry into the war 
against Japan. Then, in October 1944, while Churchill was 
in Moscow discussing European matters with Stalin, Harri- 
man and General John R. Deane, our military attach^ in 
Moscow at that time who was representing the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff, discussed the Far East with 
Stalin. Stalin said that the Soviet Union would enter the 
Japanese war three months after the termination of the Ger- 
man war, but that there would first have to be an agreement 
with China. On this occasion Harriman and Deane did not 
explore what Marshal Stalin had in mind. 

’Sherwood, op. dfc, pp. 748-49. 
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Soon after the President arrived at Yalta he had top-level 
conferences with the Marshal over the question of Russia’s 
entrance into the Japanese war. Most of the American dele- 
gates present knew nothing about these discussions, nor was 
the question raised at the plenary sessions of the Big Three 
or at the foreign ministers’ meetings. Approximately halfway 
through the Yalta Conference, Harriman and Hopldns told 
me that the President had asked them to advise me that dis- 
cussions were taking place between the President and the 
Marshal on this question. 

I was told, among other things, that Stalin had said that it 
was clear that certain concessions desired in the Far East 
by the Russians were essential for Russian entry into the war 
against Japan. Without these conditions, Stalin had con- 
tended, the Supreme Soviet and the Russian people would 
wonder why they had entered the war in the Far East. They 
imderstood the German war because of the German attack 
on their country, but, since there had been no overt move by 
the Japanese in the Far East, concessions would be necessary 
to justify Soviet entry into the war. 

After Harriman and Hopkins had mentioned the Far East- 
ern discussions to me I asked the President, in one of my 
private conversations with him, whether or not there was 
anything in connection ydth this matter that he wished the 
State Department delegation to pursue. The President stated 
that, since it was primarily a military matter and since Mr. 
Harriman had had many private discussions about it with 
him and with representatives of the Soviet Union over a 
period of time, he thought it had best remain on a purely 
militaiy level. 

After my talk with the Presid^it, he, Harriman, and Hop- 
kins continued discussing the Far Eastern question with 
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Stalin and Molotov. On February 11 the following agree- 
ment was signed by Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and President Roosevelt: 

The leaders of the three Great Powers— the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America and Great Britain— have agreed that 
in two or three months after Germany has surrendered and the 
war in Europe has terminated, the Soviet Union shall enter 
into the war against Japan on the side of the Allies on condition 
that: 

1. The status quo in Outer-Mongolia (the Mongolian Peo- 
ple's Republic) shall be preserved; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous 
attack of Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz,: 

(a) the southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the 
islands adjacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall be international- 
ized, the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union in this 
port being safeguarded, and the lease of Port Arthur as a 
naval base of the l/.S.S.R. restored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South-Man- 
churian Railroad, which provides an outlet to Dairen, shall 
be jointly operated by the establishment of a joint Soviet- 
Chinese Company, it being understood that the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that 
China shall retain fuU sovereignty in Manchuria, 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet 
Union.^ 

It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer- 
Mongolia and the ports and railroads referred to above will 
require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The 

®The Kurile Islands, of course, were Japanese territory before the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904. During the zuneteenth century both Russia and 
Japan had had claims to the Kuriles, and Japanese ownership was recog- 
nized near the close of the century. 
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Presideni wiU take measures in order to obtain this concurrence 
on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall he unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to con- 
clude with the National Government of China a pact of friend- 
ship and attiance between the U.S.S.R. and China in order to 
render assistance to China with its armed forces for the pur- 
pose of liberating China from the Japanese yoke. 

This “Agreement Regarding Japan”— a top-secret docu- 
ment— did not appear in the protocol of the Yalta Confer- 
ence. It was taken to Washington and deposited in the 
Presidents personal safe. Few of the President’s closest ad- 
visers knew of its existence. It was feared that, if too many 
people knew about it, the i^ormation would leak out and 
reach Japan. With this information, Japan then might upset 
the Allied plans by launching an early attack on the Soviet 
Union before Soviet troops could be shifted from Europe to 
the Far East. 

The Chinese were not notified immediately of this agree- 
ment at Yalta for fear the secret would not be kept in 
Chimgking. Marshal Stalin told President Roosevelt at Yalta 
that the Russians would start sending divisions across Siberia 
but insisted that this must be done in complete secrecy. The 
President agreed, therefore, that only after the troop move- 
ments were completed would he explain the decision to the 
Chinese. The President, of course, did not live long enough 
to do this. 

I was advised by one of my friends in the British Govern- 
ment that Eden had tried to keep the Prime Minister from 
signing the agreement since he had not been present at the 
principal discussions and because it was such a complex mat- 
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ter. Churchill, however, had declared that the whole position 
of ihe British Empire in the Far East might be at stake. He 
was going to sign, I was told the Prime Minister said, in order 
that Great Britain might stay in the Far East. The Prime 
Minister, I understand, added that he had great faith in 
President Roosevelt and felt that he could rely completely 
on the President’s judgment in this matter. 

The State Department was not a factor in the Far Eastern 
agreement. Although Ambassador Harriman had conducted 
conversations with Stalin on the question, he had a unique 
assignment at Moscow. There was nothing, during the war, 
quite like it. His task was totally different from that of a 
mere ambassador. He was the over-all co-ordinator of both 
civilian and military matters in Moscow. The military repre- 
sentatives, General Deane, and the civilian agencies, like the 
Office of War Information, the War Production Board, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and even the Office of Strategic Services, reported to 
Harriman. 

President Roosevelt and the War Department had assigned 
Harriman the task of discovering what was necessary to 
bring Russia into the Far Eastern war. By the time Harriman 
reached Yalta, I have xmderstood, he already had some idea 
of what was necessary to bring the Russians into the Japa- 
nese conflict. I was told by Harry Hopkins in the days just 
before we reached Yalta that good headway had already 
been made on the question. The Far Eastern agreement 
was carefully worked out and was not a snap decision made 
at Yalta because, as some have alleged. President Roosevelt 
was tired and wanted to avoid further arguments.^ 

Much of the criticism which has been directed against 

'Sherwood, op. dt, p. 867. 
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the Far Eastern agreement concerns the secrecy which sur- 
rounded both its negotiation and the final document. Two 
points should be remembered m appraising this criticism. 
The first is the nature of political power inside Russia, where 
authority and responsibility are tightly held, and exercised 
with extreme secrecy. This forced the President to handle the 
problem almost alone, since Stalin would have refused, I am 
certain, to make any commitments to enter the war in the 
Pacific before a larger negotiating group. The second is that 
this Russian predilection for secret and even personal diplo- 
macy was reinforced, in this instance, by clear mfiitary 
considerations. The war was approaching a climax both in 
Europe and in the Pacific, and any risk of possible disclo- 
sure of such far-reaching military plans was a dangerous risk. 
As I have said, I was informed about the negotiations, 
although other important members of the United States dele- 
gation were not. The document was in the White House safe 
when President Roosevelt died. I had not actually seen it nor, 
to the best of my belief, had President Truman when he 
moved into the White House. I have already written that 
faulty liaison between the White House and the Department 
of State wais one of the major problems with which I had to 
deal. But in this instance it is certainly hard to fix any blame 
for a situation which arose out of such compelling wartime 
circumstances and which was made worse by the President’s 
sudden and tragic death. 

Military considerations of the highest order dictated the 
President’s signing of the Far Eastern agreement. The mih- 
tary insisted that the Soviet Union had to be brought into 
the Japanese war. Stimson has described the Army’s attitude 
on the Japanese war even as late as July 1945: 

As toe understood it in July, there was a very strong possi- 
bility that the Japanese Government might determine upon 
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resistance to the end, in all the areas of the Far East under its 
control In such an event the Allies would he faced with the 
enormous task of destroying an armed force of five million men 
and five thousand suicide aircraft, belonging to a race which 
had already amply demonstrated its ability to fight literally 
to the death. 

The strategic plans of our armed forces for the defeat of 
Japan, as they stood in July, had been prepared without 
reliance upon the atomic bomb, which had not yet been tested 
in New Mexico. We were planning an intensified sea and air 
blockade, and greatly intensified strategic air bombing, through 
the summer and early fall, to be followed on November 1 by an 
invasion of the southern island of Kyushu. This would be fol- 
lowed in turn by an invasion of the main island of Honshu in 
the spring of 1946. The total U. S. military and naval force in- 
volved in this grand design was of the order of 5,000,000 men; 
if all those indirectly concerned are included, it was larger sHU. 

. . . We estimated that if we should be forced to carry this plan 
to its conclusion, the major fighting would not end until the 
latter part of 1946, at the earliest. I was informed that such 
operations might be expected to cost over a million casualties, 
to American forces alone. Additional large losses might be ex- 
pected among our allies and, of course, if our campaign were 
successful and if we could judge by previous experience, enemy 
casualties would be much larger than our own. . . / 

At a top-level policy meeting in the White House, just 
before the San Francisco Conference opened on April 25, 
President Truman, the military leaders, and I discussed the 
failure of the Soviet Union to abide by the Yalta agreement 
on the Balkans. At this meeting the United States military 
representatives pleaded for patience with the Soviet Union 
because they feared that a crack-down would endanger Rus- 
sian entry into the Far Eastern war. 

®Heniy L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace 
and War (New York: Haxpei & Brothers, 1948), pp. 618, 619. 
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Even as kte as the Potsdam Conference, after the first 
atomic bomb had exploded at Los Alamos on July 16, the 
military insisted that the Soviet Union had to be brought into 
the Far Eastern war. At both Yalta and Potsdam the military 
staffs were particularly concerned with the Japanese troops 
m Manchuria. Described as the cream of the Japanese Army, 
this self-contained force, with its own autonomous command 
and industrial base, was believed capable of prolonging the 
war even after the islands of Japan had been subdued, unless 
Russia should enter the war and engage this army. 

With this belief, the President’s military advisers urgently 
desired Russian entry into the war. Our casualties would be 
far smaller if the Japanese had to divert forces to meet the 
Russians in the north.® Although Russian troops were to 
engage the Japanese Army in Manchuria, the Far Eastern 
agreement signed at Yalta specifically pledged Russian rec- 
ognition of Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria. It is not 
true, therefore, that the President agreed to permanent Rus- 
sian control of Manchuria. It has also been charged that 
President Roosevelt at Yalta agreed to Russian entry into 
northern Korea. Actually Russian entrance into northern 
Korea was agreed to, after Yalta, by American military 
authorities as part of the taking of the surrender of Japa- 
nese troops. 

®I have had the opportunity of private discussions on this matter with 

General Deane. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Big Three Meet 


February 4 


Marshal Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molotov arrived 
at Livadia Palace at 4 p.m. on Sunday afternoon, February 4, 
in a large black Packard limousine for a short meeting with 
the President. Although short in stature, the Mar shal, with 
his powerful head and shoulders set on a stoc^ body, radi- 
ated an impression of great strength. 

The President and Stalin, after exchanging greetings, dis- 
cussed the ofFensives of the British, American, and Russian 
armies. The President said that he hoped the armies were 
getting close enough now for General Eisenhower to com- 
municate directly with the Soviet commanders in the field 
rather than through the Chiefs of StafiE in London and Wash- 
ington as in the past. Stalin agreed with the suggestion and 
also promised that the Russian military staff would start im- 
mediate consultation with the other two militaiy staffs pres- 
ent at Yalta. 

R.oosevelt told the Marshal that he was struck by the 
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extent of German destruction in the Crimea. All of this made 
him, the President said, more bloodthirsty toward the Ger- 
mans than he had been a year ago. 

Stalin replied that everyone was more bloodthirsty than 
he had been a year ago. The destruction in the Crimea, he 
pointed out, was nothing, however, compared to what had 
occurred in the Ukraine. The Germans were savages, he 
added, and they seemed to have a sadistic hatred for the 
creative work of human beings. 

The President then asked the Marshal how he had found 
General de Gaulle during the French leader’s recent visit 
to Moscow. The Marshal replied that he had not found De 
Gaulle to be a very “complicated person.” Ambassador Har- 
riman had cabled the State Department on January 4 that 
Stalin had told him, after the meeting with the Free French 
leader, that De GauUe was an “awkward and stubborn man.” 
De Gaulle, on the other hand, had told Harriman that his 
experience in Moscow had left him with a poor impression 
of the crudeness of Soviet foreign policy. He had then pre- 
dicted that the Western countries would henceforth have 
serious difficulties with the Soviet Union. 

It was unrealistic, Stalin told the President, for De Gaulle 
to insist upon full rights with the Big Three, in view of the 
fact that France had not done much fighting in the war. The 
President recalled his conversation with De Gaulle two years 
before at Casablanca, when De Gaulle had compared himself 
with Joan of Arc as the spiritual leader of France and with 
Georges Clemenceau as its political leader. 

Relations between the President and General de Gaulle, 
as was well known, had been tense and most imsatisfactory. 
It was not until after the landing in Normandy on June 6, 
1944, that the United States was willing to recognize De 
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Gaulle and the French Committee of National Liberation 
as the de facto authority in the civil administration of France. 
The President had been unwilling to recognize De Gaulle 
until it could be demonstrated that he really was supported 
by the French people. The President had no desire to try to 
force an unwanted government on France. In spite of this 
lack of political support for De Gaulle on our part, we had 
extended Lend-Lease aid to the Free French as early as 
November 11, 1941. After the Allies had reconquered part 
of France, and popular support for De Gaulle’s government 
was apparent, we had announced on October 23, 1944, after 
consultation with Great Britain and the Soviet Union, that 
we recognized the De Gaulle de facto authority, which had 
been broadened by the addition of resistance elements, as 
the provisional government of the French Republic. 

The President told Marshal Stalin at Yalta on February 4 
that he had recently been informed that the French were 
willing to give up outright annexation of German territory, 
provided this territory was placed under international con- 
trol. Stalin replied that this had not been De Gaulle’s atti- 
tude at Moscow. The Rhine, De Gaulle had stated, was the 
natural boundary of France, and he wished to have French 
troops there permanently. 

As to the zones of occupation in Germany, Marshal Stalin 
seemed to concur with the President on the agreement that 
.had been reached by the European Advisory Commission on 
tripartite zones. The outstanding question, the Rresident said, 
was a zone for the French. He explained that he had dis- 
cussed with Churchill the question of the French having a 
zone, and that he thought “it was not a bad idea.” When 
Marshal Stalin asked the President why he favored a zone 
for France, Roosevelt replied that he favored it only out of 
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kindness. Bodi the Marshal and Molotov, in vigorous tones, 
said that this was certainly the only reason to give the French 
a zone. The Marshal made it clear that he did not believe the 
French deserved a zone, and he added that this question had 
to be considered further at Yalta. 

The President and the Marshal then closed their discussion 
and adjourned to the conference room at Livadia Palace, 
formerly used by the tsars as a banquet hall and ballroom, 
for the first plenary session of the Yalta Conference. 

There were present at this first formal conference: 


The President 
Mr. Stettinius 
Admired Leahy 

General Marshall 
Admiral King 

General Kuter 

General Deane 
General McFarland 
Mr. Harriman 
Mr. Bohden 


The Prime Minister 
Mr. Eden 
Field Marshal Sir 
Alan Brooke 
Admiral Cunningham 
Field Marshal Sir 
H. Alexander 
Major General Sir 
Hastings Ismay 
Sir Charles Portal 
Major Birse 


Marshal Stedin 
Mr. Molotov 
General Antonov 

Admiral Kuznetsov 
Air Marshed 
Khudiakov 
Mr. VisMnsky 

Mr. Gromyko 
Mr. Gusev 
Mr. Maisky 
Mr. Pavlov 


The members of the Conference sat around a great circu- 
lar table. Although this first meeting on February 4 iududed 
military figures because of the nature of the discussion, the 
military leaders, with the exception of Admiral Leahy, did 
not attend any other plenary sessions. They had their own 
sessions, separate from the diplomatic conferences. 

The customary seating arrangement, after this first meet- 
ing, was— working clockwise and starting with the President: 
Bohlen, Harriman, Cadogan, Eden, the Prime Minister, Sir 
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Edward Bridges, Gromyko, Vishinsky, Molotov, the Marshal, 
Maisl<y, Gusev, Leahy, and I, on Ae President’s right. In 
addition, other members of the three delegations usually sat 
behind their respective representatives. The Americans, sit- 
ting behind the President, varied somewhat from session to 
session but usually included Hopkins, Matthews, and Hiss, 
and sometimes Foote. Whenever Bymes attended the ple- 
nary sessions he sat at the conference table. 

Each delegation had its own interpreter. Bohlen acted as 
the American interpreter, Birse the British, and Pavlov the 
Russian. Bohlen, however, was more than a professional 
inteipreter. He was an expert, as well, on substantive mat- 
ters. It was the general practice for each speaker to utter 
only one sentence or a paragraph and then allow it to be 
interpreted by his own interpreter. 

Eden frequently commented to me that it was extremely 
cumbersome to have either the American or British inter- 
preter do the interpreting of English mto Russian. It would 
have been much better, he felt, to allow the Russian inter- 
preter to do this, and to have the British or American in- 
terpreter translate the Russian into English. Better still, I 
thought, would have been to have an expert official inter- 
preter to act for aU the delegations, as had been done in the 
League of Nations. 

It would also have been better at Yalta to have had a 
stenographic record made of the discussions. The record 
then could have been distributed to and approved by each 
delegation and become the official record of the proceedings. 
There was, however, no single official record of the meet- 
ings, nor was there any stenotypist recording every word. 
Instead, each delegation kept its own minutes. Bridges, for 
instance, took notes in shorthand for the British, while 
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Bohlen had the double task of interpreting and note taking 
for the United States. In addition, some members of the 
American delegation, at least, kept their own personal notes. 
Every noon at the foreign ministers’ meetings to discuss prob- 
lems assigned by the three leaders, Edward Page of the 
American Embassy in Moscow served both as interpreter and 
as note taker for the American delegation. All of these me- 
chanical arrangements for the Crimea Conference had been 
worked out beforehand by the British and American embas- 
sies in Moscow in consultation with the Soviet Foreign 
OfiBce. 

The military followed a different practice in keeping a 
record of their discussions. Although each of the three nations 
had its own representative taking notes, these three individu- 
als cleared their versions with each other and with all the 
participants. In the case of the diplomatic discussions, this 
practice was unfortimately not followed. As a result, the Brit- 
ish, Russian, and American records Imay well vary in their 
descriptions of just what word or phrase was used by any 
given speaker. On the other hand, of course, the official docu- 
ments introduced by the three countries should appear the 
same in all the minutes, and the final agreements reached 
were identical, since Eden, Molotov, and I, with our respec- 
tive staffs, prepared the official protocol with great care. 

At the plenary sessions as well as during the formsil din- 
ners President Roosevelt, in addition to explaining the Amer- 
ican position, usually proved to be the arbiter and concilia- 
tor between Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Churchill’s eloquence and skillful maneuvering were gen- 
erally answered by the Marshal in blunt and direct remarks. 
Sometimes when tension was acute between the two men 
the President would introduce seemingly irrelevant com- 
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ments in order to relieve the atmosphere. It was by no means 
planned that the President should be cast in the role of con- 
ciliator. In fact throughout this period the British were rather 
sensitive about the President finding hims elf in this position. 

At this first session at Livadia Palace, Marshal Stalin 
started the meeting by expressing the hope that the Presi- 
dent would open t^e Conference just as he had the Teheran 
Confer^ce. The Marshal stated in a direct and friendly man- 
ner that, since the President was both Chief of State and 
head of government (he and Mr. Churchill were only heads 
of government and President Kalinin and King George VI 
were not present), he felt that the President should preside 
at the Conference. The President answered that he was hon- 
ored to open this great Conference, and that he wished to 
express on behalf of the American guests their deep appreci- 
ation for the hospitality and splendid arrangements of the 
hosts. 

He said that he knew the people he represented wished 
peace above all and wanted the war to come to a successful 
conclusion at the earliest possible date. We all understood 
each other now much better than in the past, he said, and 
this imderstanding was increasing month by month. He felt 
safe, therefore, he added, in proposing that the talks be con- 
ducted in an informal manner so that each could speak his 
min d frankly and freely. He said he had discovered through 
experience that the best way to conduct business expedi- 
tiously was through frank and free discussion. 

Although he knew that they would cover the map of the 
world at the Conference, he suggested that the military situ- 
ation on the eastern front should be discussed first. The ad- 
vance of the Russian armies into Germany, he declared, had 
electrified the peoples of the United States and of Great 
Britain. 
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Marshal Stalin then called upon Colonel General Antonov, 
Deputy Chief of the Soviet General Staff, who read a pre- 
pared paper giving in great detail the background of the 
Soviet winter offensive. He described how Soviet forces from 
January 12 to 15 had gone into an attack on a front of seven 
hundred kilometers stretching from the Niemen River to the 
Carpathians. Forces under General Chemiakhovsky had ad- 
vanced toward Konigsberg; forces under Marshal Rokossov- 
sky had moved along the north bank of the Vistula, cutting 
East Prussia off from central Germany; forces under Marshal 
Zhukov had moved south of the Vistula against Poznan; 
forces under Marshal Konev had moved against Chenstokhov- 
Breslau; and forces under General Petrov, in the area of the 
Carpathians, had moved against Novo Targ. 

During an eighteen-day advance, according to General 
Antonov, the Soviet troops had averaged twenty-five to thirty 
kilometers of forward movement each day. As a result of the 
offensive, Red armies had reached the Oder River north of 
Frankfurt, seized the industrial area of Silesia, cut off enemy 
forces in East Prussia from central Germany, broken through 
German positions in East Prussia in the directions of Konigs- 
berg and Latvia, and destroyed in aU forty-five German divi- 
sions. 

General Antonov concluded by urging Great Britain and 
the United States to speed up the advance of Allied troops 
on the western front. He also recommended that Allied air 
action be taken to hinder the Germans from shifting troops 
from Italy, Norway, and the western front to the eastern 
front. 

The President asked General Antonov whether in their 
advance into Germany the Russians had changed the gauge 
on the railroads to the wider Russian gauge. The general 
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replied that they had found the vast majority of German 
rolling stock so badly damaged that it was useless to them. 
As a result, it had been necessary for them to widen the 
gauge “on a few important lines.” 

When the President suggested that the combined military 
staffs should decide where the different railroad gauges 
would meet in Germany, Marshal Stalin replied that most 
of the German railroads would remain at the standard gauge. 
The Soviet Union, he added, lacked the equipment to con- 
vert more than a few strategic lines. He spoke in forceful 
language, and at one point he rose from his chair and empha- 
sized his points with dramatic gestures. 

During the discussion Stalin placed great emphasis on what 
he called widespread statements that he was having the Rus- 
sian military situation presented because of demands from 
the President and from the Prime Minister. He was proud, 
he added, that he was .taking the initiative and making this 
explanation voluntarily without pres^e from the President 
or the Prime Minister. I had the feeling, as the Marshal made 
this statement, that he was answering, for the record, criti- 
cism within the Politburo that he was giving in too fre- 
quently to Roosevelt and Churchill. 

After Stalin and Antonov had answered detailed questions 
from both the Prime Minister and the President, Churchill 
suggested that General Marshall, with the President’s ap- 
proval, present the situation on the western front. Marshall 
thereupon presented extemporaneously one of the clearest 
and most concise summaries I have heard in my life of 
operations on the western front and of the immediate plans 
for the future. It was obvious that his report made a pro- 
foimd impression on the representatives of the Soviet Union. 

He explained that the German bulge in the Ardennes had 
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now been eliminated, and that Allied forces in certain areas 
had advanced beyond the line held when the Germans 
launched their counterattack in December. He then de- 
scribed how Eisenhower and Montgomery hoped to cross 
the Rhine shortly after March 1. He also eicplained that 
British and American fighter planes and light bombers had 
destroyed great amounts of German transport. Heavy bomb- 
ers, he added, were being used primarily against German oil 
supplies. These operations were so successful that German 
oil production had been reduced to twenty per cent of its 
former capacity. Heavy bombers, too, were disrupting rail 
communications and assembly yards, and destroying tank 
factories. 

Marshall then declared that there were indications that 
the Germans, as the result of technological developments, 
were about to resume large-scale submarine warfare. At the 
time of the North African landings in 1942, he said, there 
were approximately a hundred enemy submarines operating 
in the Atlantic. At the present time there were thirty to 
thirty-five in operation. Heavy bombers, he added, were 
striking at German submarine assembly yards. 

When he had concluded, the Prime Minister pointed out 
that Danzig was a great submarine assembly point, and the 
fact, therefore, that the Russian front lines were approaching 
that city was a great satisfaction to him. 

When Stalin asked whether the Allied reserves were suffi- 
cient for their planned offensive, Marshall ei^lained that on 
March 1 General Eisenhower would have eighty-nine divi- 
sions, covering the front from the Mediterranean to Holland, 
at his disposal. Approximately one out of every three divi- 
sions would be a tank division. Stalin was also told that there 
were nearly .ten thousand Allied tanks and four thousand 
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heavy bombers in the European theater. The Prime Minister, 
in reply to an observation by Stalin that they had one hun- 
dred and eighty Soviet divisions against eighty German 
divisions on the front in Poland, remarked that the Anglo- 
American armies had never had superiority in manpower. 
Their superiority rested, the Prime Minister stated, in air 
power and armor. Marshall then pointed out that ten days 
before there had been seventy-nine German divisions oppos- 
ing seventy-eight Anglo-American divisions on the western 
front. 

Stalin then asked what were the wishes of the British and 
Americans in regard to the Red Army. 

The Prime Minister remarked that first of all he wished 
to express the gratitude of Britain, and, he was sure, of 
America, for the massive power and success of the Soviet 
offensive. AH he could ask for was that the Russians continue 
their attack. 

Stahn in his reply seemed somewhat irritated. He de- 
clared that the present offensive was not the result of any 
wish of the Allies. The Soviet Union, he added, was not 
bound by any agreement made at Teheran to conduct a 
winter offensive. Furthermore, in spite of what some people 
had thought, no demand or request had been received from 
either the President or the Prime Minister in regard to such 
an offensive. 

The President had asked him, Stalin said, to receive a rep- 
resentative, Air Marshal Tedder, from General Eisenhower’s 
staff to discuss the Red Army’s winter offensive, and he had 
iimnediately agreed. Tedder had asked that the Soviets con- 
tinue their offensive imtil the end of March, and Stalin had 
observed that, weather and road conditions permitting, they 
would do so. He mentioned this, he remarked, only to empha- 
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size the spirit of the Soviet leaders, who not only fulfilled 
formal obhgations but who went further and acted upon 
what they considered to be their moral duties to their Allies. 

The President observed that he concurred with Marshal 
Stalin s statement about Teheran. It had been agreed there, 
he pointed out, merely that each partner would move as 
quickly as possible against the common enemy. He person- 
ally at that time, he noted, had been facing an election and 
that had made it impossible for him to plan too far into 
tibie future. At that time, too, our armies had been separated 
by many miles. Now, however, with our armies approach- 
ing each other, he thought it should be possible to co-ordi- 
nate our plans more closely. 

The Prime Minister observed that the reason no request 
had been made to Marshal Stalin was the complete confi- 
dence which the President and he felt in the Marshal, the 
Russian people, and the efficiency of the Russian Army. It 
was, therefore, uimecessary to strike any bargain. It was 
now, however, of the highest importance, Churchill said, 
for the three mflitary staffs, assembled for the first time, to 
work out detailed plans for the co-ordination of the joint 
blows against Germany. If the Soviet offensive came to a 
halt because of bad weather or road conditions, the Allied 
armies should be free to move. The best situation of all, he 
added, was for both armies to attack simultaneously from 
the east and the west. 

Stalin rephed that he felt it would be most useful for the 
staffs to discuss the coming offensive, and also one for the 
summer. He added that he was not at all sure that Germany 
would have surrendered by summer. The Chiefs of Staff of 
the three coimtries were then instructed to meet the follow- 
ing morning to co-ordinate the military plans of the Big 
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Three. This was the first time such a step had ocurred in the 
war. Although the three nations had been fighting for their 
very existence for years, it was not until Yalta that there was 
enough mutual confidence to bring them together for spe- 
cific co-ordination of the military situation. 

The whole spirit of the meeting, I recorded in my notes, 
“was most co-operative. . . .” Stalin impressed me as a man 
with a fine sense of humor. At the same time one received 
an impression of power and ruthlessness along with his 
humor. During the various conferences at Yalta, I noticed 
that the other members of the Soviet delegation would 
change their minds perfectly unashamedly whenever Mar- 
shal Stalin changed his. 

An amusing episode occurred at the end of the meeting 
when two NKVD men, assigned to guard ihe Marshal, 
somehow lost him when he hurried to the washroom. There 
was a great scurrymg and immense furore in the corridors 
xmtil the Marshal reappeared. 

At eight-thirty that eveniug the President gave a dinner 
at Livadia Palace for Churchill and Stalin. The only Ameri- 
cans present besides the President were Harriman, Bohlen, 
Byrnes, and myself. The leaders of the Big Three were in 
good humor throughout ihe meal. There were dozens of 
toasts. I was highly amused to notice that Stalin would drmk 
half of his glass of vodka and, when he thought no one was 
watching, surreptitiously pour water into the glass. I also 
noticed that he seemed to prefer American to Russian ciga- 
rettes. 

In one of Churchill’s toasts he observed that the whole 
world had its eyes on this Conference, and, if we were suc- 
cessful, we could have peace for a hundred years. In firm 
tones he expressed his behef that the three powers who had 
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shed the blood and fought the war would have to maintain 
the peace. 

Stalin made it quite plain in his toasts that he agreed with 
the Prime Minister that the three Great Powers which had 
borne the brunt of the war should be the ones to preserve 
the peace. He said that it was ridiculous to believe that a 
small country like Albania should have an equal voice with 
the Big Three. He was prepared, he declared, to join with 
the United States and Great Britain to protect the rights 
of the small powers, but he would never agree to having 
any action of any of the Great Powers submitted to the 
judgment of the small powers. 

The President and the Prime Minister replied that they 
were agreed that the Big Three would necessarily have to 
bear the major responsibility for the peace, but they pointea 
out that it was essential to exercise this power with modera- 
tion and with respect for the rights of the smaller nations. 
“Yugoslavia, Albania, and such small countries do not de- 
serve to be at this table,” the Marshal declared. “Do you 
want Albania to have the same status as the United States?” 
he asked. “What has Albania done in this war to merit such 
a standing? We three have to decide how to keep the peace 
of the world, and it will not be kept unless we three decide 
to do it.” 

The Prime Minister replied to this statement: “The eagle 
should permit the small birds to sing, and care not wherefor 
they sang.” 

At one point in the dinner conversation Vishinslsy, in a 
side remark to Bohlen, warned that Russia would never 
agree to the right of the small powers to judge an act of 
the Great Powers. When Bohlen observed that the United 
States delegation at Yalta had to keep in mind the concern 
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of tie Americaa people that the rights of the smaller nations 
be protected, Vishinsky replied, “The American people 
should learn to obey their leaders.” Bohlen ^en said that 
if Vishinsky would visit the United States he would like 
to see him undertake to tell that to the American people. 
Vishmsl^ replied that he would be delighted to come to 
America and teU this to the American people. 

Argentina’s failure to co-operate with the Allies was dis- 
cussed, and Stalin said that Argentina should be punished. 
If she were in this section of the world, he observed, he 
would see that she was pimished. The President replied that 
the Argentine people were good but that there were some 
bad men in power at the moment. 

The whole problem of dealing with the smaller powers 
was not too simple, observed Roosevelt. "We have, for in- 
stance, lots of Poles in America who are vitally interested 
in the future of Poland,” he declared. Stalin immediately 
replied: “But of your seven million Poles, only seven thou- 
sand vote.” He added with emphasis that he had looked it 
up and he knew that he was right. Although Stalin may have 
looked into the Pohsh-American question, actually, of course, 
voters of Polish descent are nmnbered in ihe himdreds of 
thousands. The inaccurate information that the Russians had 
about the United States was a source of continual amaze- 
ment to us. They had their embassy and consular staffs to 
report to them, as well as, presumably, the American Com- 
munist party. Possibly, of course, their representatives in 
the United States sent home only what they thought the 
Kremlin wanted to hear. 

After a toast by Churchill to the proletarian masses of 
the world, there was considerable discussion about the right 
of people to govern themselves. The Prime Minister noted 
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that, although he was constantly being attacked as a reac- 
tinary, he was the only leader present who could be thrown 
out at any time by the votes of his own people. Personally, 
he added, he gloried in this danger. 

When Stalin ironically remarked that Mr. Churchill seemed 
to fear the coming elections, the Prime Minister stated that 
he not only did not fear the elections but he was proud that 
the British people could change their government at any 
time they saw fit 

During the course of the dinner Molotov and I drank 
toasts to each other and to a continued friendship. In his 
toast Molotov expressed the hope that I would soon be able 
to visit Moscow. The President immediately interjected, 
“Ah-ha, he wants him to go to Moscow.” The President then 
asked, “Do you think Ed will behave in Moscow as Molotov 
did in New York?” President Roosevelt, with his joshing 
Rumor, was suggesting that Molotov had had a gay time 
when White House Secret Service men, some time before, 
had taken Molotov around New York City to see the sights. 
Stalin replied: “He could come to Moscow incognito.” 

Om: dinner that night at Yalta was a typically American 
one. Although caviar and sturgeon were added, as always at 
every meal, we had chicken salad, meat pie, fried chicken 
Southern style, and vegetables. There was Russian chamr 
pagne, and there was much good-humored jesting with the 
President over the question of whether he had wired Mos- 
cow for five hundred bottles of champagne, but Stalin said 
that anyway he would give it to the President on a long- 
term credit of thirty years. 

“There is one thing I want to tell you,” the President said 
at this point. “The Prime Minister and I have been cabling 
back and forth for two years now, and we have a term of 
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endearment by which we call you and that is 'Uncle Joe.’ ” 

Stalin then asked just what this meant. The President told 
him it was a term of endearment, as though he were a mem- 
ber of the family. When Stalin appeared to be offended, 
Molotov told us not to be deceived. “He is just pulling your 
leg,” Molotov told us. “We have known this for two years. 
All of Russia knows that you call him ‘Uncle Joe.’ ” I had 
heard the story earlier that on some occasion before Yalta 
the Prime Minister was supposed to have asked the Marshal 
whether he minded being called “Uncle Joe.” Stalin was sup- 
posed to have replied that he would like to wait on this until 
Mr. Churchill knew him a little better. 

After this exchange on the “Uncle Joe” nickname the Presi- 
dent, glancing around the table and noticing that the glasses 
were empty, called for more champagne. Stalin then asked 
if it were time to go home. The President said no, but Stalin 
replied that he was late for his military duties. He finally 
said that he would leave at ten-thirty. Actually he did not 
leave imtil eleven-ten. He and his generals and all of his 
staff followed the custom of working all night until 5 A.M., 
sleeping for five hours, and then starting to work again at 
10 A.M. They maintained this schedule for seven days a week. 
A number of times dining the Conference Molotov in par- 
ticular spoke in an apologetic manner about the Marshal’s 
having to depart from a meeting, explaining that he had to 
direct the milit ary campaign as well as attend to the business 
of the Conference. 

After the dinner had adjourned and Stalin and the Presi- 
dent had left, I discussed the voting question in the Security 
Council with Churchill and Eden. The Prime Minister in- 
sisted that he was inclined to accept the Russian suggestion 
of unanimity at aU times, because he felt that everything 
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depended on maintaining the unity of the three powers. 
Without that, he added, tibe world would be doomed to in- 
evitable catastrophe, and therefore anything that preserved 
that unify would have his vote. 

Eden took vigorous exception to the Prime Minister s state- 
ment, and declared that there would be no reason for the 
small powers to join a world organization based on the prin- 
ciple of complete imanimity. The United States formula, 
he insisted, was the minimum essential to attract the support 
of the small nations. Furthermore, he made it dear that he 
did not believe the British people would accept the principle 
of unqualified imanimity. 

The Prime Minister said he did not agree in the slightest 
with Eden. He said that he was thinking of the realities of 
the international situation. Eden, however, warned the Prime 
Minister that if he accepted the Russian position on voting 
we would never even have a United Nations conference. 
I then entered the discussion and explained to the Prime 
Minister the reasons for the American proposal, and I think 
I made some progress vrith him. At least, Eden said to me 
later that he believed this was the first time the Prime 
Minister grasped the basic issue. 

When the Prime Minister left Livadia Palace, Eden, Har- 
riman, Bohlen, and I remained to discuss the evening’s con- 
versation. We were in agreement that the trend at the mo- 
ment seemed to be more toward a three-power alliance than 
anything else. No progress, we felt, had yet been made at 
Yalta toward building a world organization based on recog- 
nition of the sovereign rights of aU nations. 
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The German Question 


Fehruoftf 5 


On the second day of the Conference, I went to the Presi- 
dent’s room after breakfast for a talk. I was able, while his 
mind was fresh and he was unhurried by outside pressure, 
to determine his innermost feelings about some of the criti- 
cal matters that were coming up over the horizon. We dis- 
cussed extra votes for the U.S.S.R., the location of the forth- 
coming conference on world organization, the make-up of 
the American delegation that was to be selected, and finally, 
how to deal with the atomic bomb question if it arose at 
the Conference. 

The President informed me that he and Harriman planned 
to discuss with Stalin the question of Soviet entrance into 
the Japanese war and that with the heavy burden I was 
carrying in other matters there was no need for me to be- 
come involved in this subject The President reaffirmed his 
unalterable opposition to sixteen votes for the Soviet Union. 
We had a general exchange on the possibility of a number 
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of cities as the site for the world organization conference, 
but none seemed to satisfy the President, and he asked that 
I continue my studies and present a concrete proposal to 
him later. It was obvious, he stated, that we should have 
a bipartisan delegation at the conference; he favored two 
representatives of each party from the Senate and the House 
and two or three others, making perhaps a delegation of 
seven. He asked me to give the matter thought and to make 
specific recommendations to him as soon as possible. I also 
mentioned my talk with General Marshall in the Azores 
about the atomic bomb, and he agreed with the general’s 
position that we should handle any Russian questions if 
and as they arose. 

After my talk with the President, I took a short stroll 
around the palace grounds and out the main gate. During 
this walk I noticed a completely bumed-out viUa about a 
hundred yards down the road from the palace. I was told 
that the retreating Germans had either burned or left in mins 
most of the villas in this vicinity. They had been retreating 
so fast, however, that they had not had time to destroy 
Livadia Palace, which they had been using. 

That morning, among other thmgs in a hectic schedule, I 
talked with Hopldns, Byrnes, and Haniman about the politi- 
cal questions which would be raised at the afternoon meet- 
ing of the President, the Prime Minister, and the MarshaL 
Then I had a series of appointments with other people and 
attended to incoming dispatches from Washington. 

At noon Anthony Eden and I were luncheon guests of 
Molotov at Koreis Villa. Justice Byrnes, Ambassador Harri- 
man, and Edward Page accompanied us to this luncheon 
meeting. When Harriman informed Molotov of the thrilling 
news that Manila had just been captured, Molotov immedi- 
ately proposed a toast to this victory of the Allied armies. 
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During the course of the. luncheon Molotov suggested, 
after serious discussion, that the Conference be formally 
named the “Crimean Conference.” Although the Big Three 
agreed to this name and the communique ofBcially contained 
it, the name never won popular acceptance. 

When Eden asked Molotov just what the Russians pro- 
posed discussing that afternoon at the plenary session, Molo- 
tov replied that they were prepared to discuss any question 
the United States or the United Kingdom desired. This was 
a stock answer I was to hear many times later at the San 
Francisco Conference. On the question of the partitioning of 
Germany as well as German economic and political matters, 
Molotov expressed the feeling that the Americans and the 
British were considerably ahead of the Russians in their 
studies on the German problem. 

Eden replied that the British had studied the German mat- 
ter on a technical level, but that the War Cabinet had not 
discussed it. He reconunended, and Molotov agreed, that the 
three foreign ministers should study tie question further 
and bring definite proposals to the three leaders in two or 
three days. 

In a side remark to Molotov, I stated that the United 
States Government attached great importance to reaching an 
agreement on certain German economic questions. He 
promptly replied that the Soviet Government expected to 
receive reparations in kind from Germany. He also expressed 
the hope that the Soviet Union would receive long-term 
credits from the United States. 

I immediately stated that my government had studied tihe 
question of Soviet credits and that I personally was ready to 
(^cuss the matter either here or later in Moscow or Wash- 
ington. Molotov expressed the opinion that, now that the end 
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of the war was in sight, it was most important for agree- 
ment to be reached on these economic questions. 

The State Department had actually been devoting consid- 
erable study to the question of a loan to the Soviet Union. 
On Jamxary 3, 1945, Ambassador Hanriman had discussed the 
matter with Molotov. Harriman had pointed out that Con- 
gress had given the Executive power to deal only with credits 
during the life of the Lend-Lease Act. At the end of hostili- 
ties, Harriman had explained, new authority would be neces- 
sary under a new act by Congress. Molotov understood this 
situation and asked if the present moment were appropriate 
for raising the question of postwar credits. Our ambassador 
had cabled to us in Washington that he had answered that 
the moment was entirely favorable for arriving at fina l agree- 
ment about Lend-Lease orders for the war period and for 
opening prehminary discussions on credits after the war. He 
had pointed out that since it would take some time to work 
out an agreement and to receive the required authority from 
Congress discussions should be begun before the war was 
over. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau had sent a letter to 
tire President on January 1, 1945, stating that he had dis- 
cussed Soviet credits several times with Harriman. “We are 
not t hinkin g of more Lend-Lease or any form of relief but 
rather of an arrangement that will have definite and long- 
range benefits for the United States as well as for Russia,” 
he wrote. ‘T am convinced that if we were to come forward 
now and present to the Russians a concrete plan to aid them 
in the reconstruction period it would contribute a great deal 
towards ironing out many of the (hfficulties we have been 
having with respect to their problems and policies.” 

General William J. Donovan and his staff in the Ofl&ce of 
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Strategic Services had drafted an estimate for us just before 
the Yalta Conference of the war damages suffered by the 
Soviet Union. It was the opinion of this agency that Russia 
had lost approximately sixteen billion doUars of fixed capital 
in terms of 1937 prices, or twenty-five per cent of the feed 
capital within her pre-1939 borders. In addition, Russia had 
lost probably another four biUion dollars’ worth of manufac- 
turing inventories and personal property. The Soviet Union, 
as we know, did not receive a loan at the close of the war. 
Whether such a loan would have made the Soviet Union a 
more reasonable and co-operative nation in the postwar 
world will be one of the great “if” questions of history. 

The first foreign ministers’ meeting on that second day at 
Yalta was not particularly fruitful from the standpoint of 
policy matters. We could deal only vsdth the problems as- 
signed to us by the plenary sessions. Since the first plenary 
session, the day before, had discussed only military matters, 
the foreign ministers had to wait until the second plenary 
session for assignments. From February 6 to the end of the 
Conference, however, the foreign miaisters were to have a 
rigorous schedule of problems for discussion. 

The President opened the second plenary session that 
afternoon by remarking that one of the first questions for 
discussion was that of occupying Germany. The French de- 
sired a zone of occupation, he observed, and occupation 
involved control machinery. 

Marshal Stalin said that he desired to discuss the following 
questions: 

(I) The partition of Germany. There had been an ex- 
change of dews at Teheran, he pointed out, and also when 
ChurchtR dsited him at Moscow, but they had reached no 
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decisions. If we definitely agreed on dismerriberment, he de- 
clared, he wanted to know what form the dismemberment 
would take. 

(2) Would the Big Three establish a government in Ger- 
many? If Germany was divided, he added, would each part 
have its own government? 

(3) Was there not need to work out the definite terms of 
uncondiHorud surrender?^ 

(4) The types of reparations and their amount. 

All of these questions, the President said, and Eden spoke 
up and agreed, were long-range ones and grew out of the 
question of the zones of occupation. 

Marshal Stalin, however, continued his esplanation of the 
partitioning of Germany by stating that the President had 
suggested partition into five parts at Teheran. Roosevelt had 
discussed the possibility at Teheran of five autonomous 
states: (1) Prussia (reduced), (2) Hanover and the north- 
west, (3) Saxony and the Leipzig area, (4) Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Hesse-Kassel, and the area south of the Rhine, (5) 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirttemberg. The Kiel Canal and 
Hambmrg, the Ruhr and the Saar were to be under United 
Nations control. Stalin now remarked that he had associated 
himself with the President’s suggestions at Teheran but that 
this, of course, had been oiJy an exchange of views. The 
Prime Minister, Stalin added, had talked at Moscow of di- 
viding Germany into two parts, Prussia and Bavaria, and 
placing the Ruhr and Westphalia under international con- 
trol. No agreement, however, had been reached, since Roose- 

% appeared £rom this remark that Stalin was not familiar with the 

g rotocol, which the Russian, British, and American representatives on 
re European Advisory Commission had already signed. 
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velt was not present. The time had come for a decision, 
Stalin thought. 

The Prime Minister observed that, although they were all 
agreed on dismemberment, the tracing of boundaries was a 
much too complicated matter of geography, history, and 
economics to settle in five or six days at Yalta. It deserved 
probnged discussion by a special committee. He himself was 
not ready to answer the question of how to divide Germany. 
His personal view, although he would feel free to change it, 
was that a second German state might be possible wilh its 
capital at Vienna. There were other questions, he thought, 
although already decided in principle, which now presented 
themselves for consideration: 

(1 ) We are agreed that Germany should lose certain terri- 
tories largely conquered by Russian troops or needed in the 
Polish settlement. 

(2) There was the question of whether the Ruhr and the 
Saar should be under Prance, made independent, or be con- 
trolled by a world organization for an extended period. 

(3) Finally, there was the question as to whether Prussia 
should be divided internally. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that he had no fixed opin- 
ions on these matters. On all these questions, however, he 
urged that the French be consulted. He also suggested that 
at Yalta they should establish the machinery for a thorough 
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Stalin asked if it would not be wise to include a mention of 
the intention to dismember in the terms of unconditional 
surrender to be imposed on the Germans. The Prime Minis- 
ter declared that it was not necessary to discuss this with the 
Germans. All we had to do, he added, was to inform them 
that they had to await our joint decision as to their future. 

At this point the President remarked that the Conference 
had not reached a decision on Marshal Stalin’s question as to 
whether it favored dismemberment. The Marshal wanted the 
matter settled in principle but not as to details. The Presi- 
dent added that it was clear that the Prime Minister was not 
yet ready to specify boundaries. It seemed to him, the Presi- 
dent said, that both the Prime Minister and the Marshal 
were actually talking about the same thing. Therefore the 
President suggested that we all agree that Germany was to 
be dismembered and simply inform the Germans as to the 
principle and not as to the details. He warned that, if they 
were not careful, there would be a hundred plans for dis- 
memberment. He therefore urged that the three foreign sec- 
retaries be instructed to bring in a plan as soon as possible 
for the study of the dismemberment question. The Prime 
Minister then annotmced that His Majesty’s Government 
was now prepared to agree to the principle of dismember- 
ment and to have a body study the question of dismem- 
berment. 

Stalin remarked that he thought the President’s suggestion 
should be accepted. As he understood it, they agreed (1) to 
dismember Germany and empower the foreign ministers to 
develop concrete plans; (2) to add to the surrender terms 
the statement that Germany would be dismembered without 
giving any details. The Prime Minister’s idea erf not telling 
the Germans about dismemberment, the Marshal said, was 
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While the President was discussing whether the Conference 
igreed on the dismernberment of Germany, I passed this note; 

Mr. President: 

We can readSy agree fo referring this-the 1st meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers, Ed 
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risky. The advantage of adding dismemberment to the sur- 
render terms, he declared, was ihat the German group in 
power should bear the responsibihty for it when they signed 
a surrender document. 

The President remarked that the Marshal’s idea of this 
was something like his own. It would be better all arotmd to 
have it in the terms of surrender. 

When Churchill warned that including this point in the 
surrender terms would make the Germans more determined 
to resist, Roosevelt said that the German people had suffered 
so much already that he doubted that questions of psycho- 
logical warfare would affect them any longer. After a further 
brief discussion the three leaders agreed to refer to the for- 
eign ministers the inclusion of the word “dismemberment” 
in the surrender terms prepared by the European Advisory 
Conmiission. 

On the matter of granting the French a zone of occupa- 
tion, Churchill spoke in favor of granting France a part of 
the British and American zones. He asked Stalin if he ap- 
proved of the British and Americans jointly working out a 
zone to allot to the French out of their zones. 

Stalin replied that it might establish a precedent for other 
states to ask for zones. He also pointed out that the Prime 
Minister’s proposal would mean that France would become 
part of the control machinery for Germany. Instead the Mar- 
shal suggested that the British might secure the help of 
France or Holland or Belgium in the occupation but not give 
them any rights in the control machinery. The Soviet Union, 
too, might invite states to help occupy its zone, but these 
states would not be allowed to have representation in the 
control machinery. 

ChurchUl replied, however, that the French had had long 
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experience in occupying Germany and they would not be 
lenient France must become strong again to help check a 
revived Germany, he declared. Great Britain did not know 
how long the United States would be willing to remain in the 
occupation of Germany, he added. Therefore the French 
Army should grow in strength and help share the burden. If 
Russia wanted to share her zone with some other power, we 
should not object, he concluded. 

At this point Stalin asked the President to express an 
opinion as to how long the United States would be willing to 
keep occupation forces in Germany. The President replied: 
‘T can get the people and Congress to co-operate fully for 
peace but not to keep an army in Europe for a long time. 
Two years would be the limit.”' 

Although this may now soimd astonishing, it must be re- 
membered that there was already a groimd swell of public 
opinion demanding that our forces be returned home as soon 
as the war was over. Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume 
that, had Russian-American relations remained at the high- 
water mark reached at Yalta, public opinion would not have 
favored American troops being stationed in Europe for too 
long a time after the close of the war. It was the deteriora- 
tion in Soviet-American relations after Yalta that rapidly 
changed American opinion on this question. 

After the President’s statement Stalin said he agreed with 
Mr. Churchill that the French should again become strong, 
but he added that in this war France had “opened the gates 
to the enemy.” Russia and Great Britain would not have had 
so many losses and so much destruction in this war if the 
French had put up a determined fight. The control and ad- 
ministration of Germany must be only for those powers 
which had stood against the enemy from the beginning, he 
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added, and therefore France did not belong to this group. 

Although the Prime Minister agreed that France had not 
been much help in the war, he coxmtered by saying that 
France was the most important neighbor of Germany. Fur- 
thermore, British public opinion would not understand it if 
decisions vital to France were made without regard to that 
country. We should not, he added, decide upon an indefinite 
exclusion of France for all time. He pointed out that he had 
opposed inviting De Gaulle to the Crimean Conference, but 
the fact remained that France had to take her place again 
in world affairs. 

When France was thus suggested as a future addition to 
the Big Three, Stalin smilingly said that this was an ex- 
tremely exclusive club, restricted to a membership of nations 
with five million soldiers. Churchill quickly corrected him 
and said three million. 

The Prime Minister declared that Great Britain would 
need the help of France in its future defense against Ger- 
many. "We have suffered badly from German robot bombs,” 
declared Churchill, “and should Germany once more get 
near to the channel coast we would suffer again. After the 
Americans have gone home, we have to think seriously of the 
future.” The Prime Minister then proposed that France be 
offered a part of the present British and American zones and 
that technical studies be conducted as to the French relation 
to the control machinery. 

Stalin interjected that he still was against France having 
a place in the control machinery. The President then sug- 
gested that the French have a zone of occupation but that 
discussion of their participation in the control machinery be 
postponed. 

He indicated that although he favored the Frendh having 
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a zone of occupation, at this point he agreed with Stalin that 
France should not take part in the control machinery. He 
then added that other nations might want to come into the 
control machinery. Holland, for instance, had suffered the 
loss of great areas of land by flooding. We must set aside 
German land to make up for this, the President declared, and 
the Netherlands might Aerefore ask for a seat on the Control 
Commission. 

Eden then asked how, if the French were to have a zone, 
they could be excluded from the control machinery. If they 
were excluded, he added, how could the operation of their 
zone be controlled? 

When Stalin replied that they could be controlled by the 
power from which they obtained the zone, both Churchill 
and Eden declared that Great Britain could not undertake to 
do this and that the French would never submit to it. The 
French, Eden explained, had pressed the British on the ques- 
tion of a place on the Control Commission, and he asked 
Stalin if they had not raised the question in Moscow. Stalin 
replied that they had, but they had been told it could only 
be discussed by all three powers. 

The Prime Minister again asked if it were agreed that the 
British and Americans should set aside a zone for France. 
The foreign ministers, he added, should discuss further the 
control question. Stalin answered that it was agreed that 
France should have a zone and that the foreign ministers 
should study the question of the relationship of the French 
zone to the Control Commission. 

All through this discussion, as well as during most of the 
Conference, Stalin showed an obvious desire to reach an 
agreement with Roosevelt. This was not so true, however, of 
Stalin’s attitude toward Churchill. 
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The President next raised the question of German repara- 
tions. He pointed out that the United States did not desire 
reparations in the form of labor, and he was sure that Great 
Britain held the same view. 

Stalin replied that they had a proposal for reparations “in 
kind,” but were not prep^ired to talk about the use of man- 
power. He then called upon his associate, Maisky, to explain 
the Russian proposal. Maisky, with his clipped, pointed 
beard and scholarly manner, was an attractive and able per- 
son. He had formerly been the Soviet Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James and spoke fluent English, though with a 
distinct accent. He delivered his report in a forceful manner 
and seemed to have the fuU support of Stalin and Molotov. 
I have always wondered why Maisl^ was removed not only 
from reparations matters but also from power and influence 
not long after the Crimean Conference. 

The Soviet Union, Maisky said, had two ideas in mind. 
Within two years after the end of the war, factories, heavy 
machinery, machine tools, rolling stock, and investments 
abroad should be withdrawn from the national economy of 
Germany. In addition, there should be yearly payments in 
articles of production or in kind for a period of ten years. 

For the security of Europe and to restore the Soviet econ- 
omy, he insisted that it was necessary to reduce German 
heavy industry by eighty per cent. AH munitions production, 
as well as synthetic petroleum production, for example, 
should be prohibited. The twenty per cent of heavy industry 
left to Germany would be sufficient, he declared, for the 
needs of the German peacetime economy. The list of repara- 
tions in kind, to be paid over a ten-year period, could be 
settled later on. In order to make Germany pay, he added, 
there had to be strict tripartite control over Germany. The 
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details of the control could be settled later, but it must be 
established that all industries of value for war purposes were 
to be internationalized. Representatives of the three great 
Allies should serve on the boards of directors for the ten-year 
period. 

It had to be realized, Maislsy said, that war damages to 
state and private property were so astronomical that repara- 
tions would not be able to cover the total bill. Priorities 
among coimtries should ther^ore be established. He recom- 
mended that the priority of a coimtry be based on (1) the 
proportional contribution of the country to the winning of 
the war, and (2) its losses of material in the war. The Soviet 
Union, he added, desired not less than ten billion dollars of 
total reparation in kind through withdrawals and yearly pay- 
ments over this ten-year period. He then proposed that the 
Big Three establish a reparations commission in Moscow to 
work out the detaib of the reparations program. 

When Maisky had completed his presentation the Prime 
Minister recalled the sad experience with reparations follow- 
ing the last war. He pointed out that Germany had been able 
to pay in part only because of large loans from the United 
States. On the other hand, in view of Russia’s high losses, he 
would favor the removal of some plants and equipment to 
the U.S.S.R. He added that he was sure that we would never 
get out of Germany anything like two hundred and fifty 
million pounds a year. Great Britain, too, had suffered. 
Houses had been destroyed and the nation was faced with 
an acute export problem. England had to export in order to 
buy food to hve, one half of whidi had had to be imported 
even before the war. Britain, too, had incurred extremely 
heavy debts apart from Lend-Lease. No victorious country 
would come out of the war so burdened financially as Great 
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Britain, the Prime Minister declared. As a result, if there 
were any benefits in reparations, he would be glad to have 
them, but he was doubtful if any important benefits would 
flow from reparations. Other countries also had suffered 
great devastation— France, Belgimn, Holland, and Norway. 
In addition, he declared, we also had to consider the phan- 
tom of a starving Germany and who would pay for that. If 
you wished a horse to pull a wagon, he concluded, you 
would at least have to give it fodder. 

Stalin interjected that there would be food for the Ger- 
mans, but care should be taken to see that the horse did not 
turn aroimd and kick you when you were not looking. 

The Prime Minister continued, however, that he favored 
the proposal that a commission be set up in Moscow to study 
reparations as the Soviet Union had recommended. 

The President commented that after the last war the 
United States had loaned far more money to Germany than 
was ever received back from that country. Such a situation 
could not occur again, he said. The United States, he de- 
clared, wanted no German manpower, machines, or factories. 
The only thing, therefore, the United States could obtain 
was German property in America. He explained that he 
hoped to secure legislation to have this property taken over 
and placed under a public trust. 

The President then pointed out that the United States had 
been traditionally generous to other nations, but that it could 
not guarantee to finance the future of Germany. He en- 
visioned, he said, a Germany that was self-sustaining and 
not starving. There would be no lending of money to Ger- 
many after this war. Our objective was to see that Germany 
should not starve, while helping the Soviet Union to get 
reparations for rebuilding and helping the British to get rep- 
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rations in exports to former German markets. Therefore the 
time had come to set up a reparations commission. In re- 
building we must get all the reparations we could from Ger- 
many, but we could not get all the cost of rebuilding from 
German reparations. Leave Germany enough industry and 
work to keep her from starving, the President concluded. 

Maisky asserted that, while he appreciated the Prime Min- 
ister’s remarks about reparations after the last war, the mis- 
take was not that they were too high but that they were in 
monetary form. He must add, he said, that the financial 
policies of both Great Britain and the United States had 
contributed to the German refusal to pay. Ten billion dollars 
was not very much for Russia to expect from Germany, he 
observed. It was only ten per cent of the United States’ 
budget that year, he declared, and six months of Great Brit- 
ain’s war expenditures. He agreed that Germany should not 
have a higher standard of living than middle Europe. He 
disagreed with Churchill that Germany might starve. Ger- 
many, he declared, could live a modest, decent life based on 
light industries and agriculture. 

Stalin then insisted that the three Great Powers should 
have first claim on German reparations. France, he said, had 
not exerted enough effort in the war to receive a first claim 
to reparations. Churchill, however, recalled the saying of 
“each according to his needs,” and declared that he did not 
think exertion in the war should be taken into consideration 
in determining the distribution of reparations. 

The President remarked that in his opinion the proposed 
reparations commission should be limited to the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Unicm, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Stalin agreed with this, and the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed his agreement that in the first instance the represent- 
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atives of the three major powers should consider the ques- 
tion. 

The meeting adjourned at 8 p.m., after the three leaders 
had agreed to the establishment of a reparations commission 
in Moscow and had instructed the foreign ministers to pre- 
pare directives for the commission. The directives, however, 
were to be referred back to the three leaders before being 
sent to the commission. 

After the meeting the President asked a small group to 
dine with him. There were present General Marshall, Ad- 
miral Leahy, Admiral hong. Admiral Wilson Brown, Admiral 
Mclntire, Justice Byrnes, Mr. Early, Ambassador Harri- 
man. Miss Kathleen Harriman, Mrs. Boettiger, the President, 
and I. It was purely a family dinner, at the end of a hard day. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Big Three 
Veto Power 


February 6 


On the third day of the Conference, Eden and Molotov 
joined me at Livadia Palace for a discussion of the dismem- 
berment of Germany, which had been referred to us by the 
plenary session the previous evening. Before we examined 
this question, however, we agreed on a press release an- 
nouncing the Crimean Conference. The German radio had 
been circulating all kinds of rumors, and we felt that it was 
advisable to issue a general statement. That afternoon the 
three leaders signed the communique we presented: 

The President of the United States of America^ the Premier 
of the Soviet Union and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
accompanied by their chiefs of staff, the three foreign secre- 
taries and other advisers, are now meeting in the Bloch Sea 
area. 

Their purpose is to concert plans for completing the defeat 
of the common enemy and for building, with their Allies, firm 
foundations for a lasting peace. Meetings are proceeding con- 
tinuously. 
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The conference began with militaiy discussions. The present 
situation on dll the European fronts has been reviewed and the 
fullest information interchanged. There is complete agreement 
for joint military operations in the final phase of the war against 
Nazi Germany. The military staffs of the three Governments 
are now engaged in working out jointly the detailed plans. 

Discussions of problems involved in establishing a secure 
peace have also begun. These discussions will cover joint plans 
for the occupation and control of Germany, the political and 
economic problems of liberated Europe and proposals for the 
earliest possible establishment of a permanent international 
organization to maintain peace. 

A communique will be issued at the conclusion of the Corir 
ference. 

At my meeting with Eden and Molotov, I pointed out that 
much research and study would be necessary before agree- 
ment could be reached on the dismemberment of Germany. 
I did, however, hope that we could agree on the general 
principles involved. I suggested that the surrender terms 
agreed upon in the European Advisory Commission be 
amended by adding the word “dismemberment.” I also urged 
that consideration be given to assigning this topic to the 
European Advisory Commission in London. 

Molotov immediately agreed to the addition of the word 
“dismemberment.” He suggested that the paragraph begin: 
“In order to secure peace and security of Europe, they will 
take measures for the dismemberment of Germany.” 

Eden objected that this wording would too fuUy commit 
the three powers before the question had been thoroughly 
studied. When Molotov continued to press for the Russian 
draft, Eden declared that the British would go no further 
than the addition of the words “and the dismemberment.” 
I proposed as a possible alternative, although I still pre- 
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ferred my first suggestion, a phrase to the effect that “in- 
cluding dismemberment to the degree necessary to safe- 
guard the peace and security . . 

Molotov was inclined to prefer my second proposal, but 
Eden strongly objected to going further than my first sug- 
gestion. It was finally decided to sum up the discussion by 
stating that all three foreign secretaries agreed to the addi- 
tion of the word “dismemberment” and that Mr. Eden would 
consult with Mr. Churchill to determine whether he would 
accept my second proposal. 

It was agreed, in view of the approaching luncheon hour, 
to postpone discussion of referring the dismemberment ques- 
tion to the European Advisory Commission. Molotov did 
suggest, however, that since it was a specific matter it might 
be better to establish a special commission. 

The sunroom of Livadia Palace, where I gave a luncheon 
for the foreign ministers, was a large, pleasant room. It had 
a bay window looking out over the Black Sea far below. The 
limcheon was informal and friendly in character. Molotov 
had to leave at two-thirty for an urgent meeting with Stalin 
and as a result we adjoximed to meet again at the plenary 
session at four o’clock. 

After the luncheon I met immediately with Hiss and Foote 
to go over my notes for the afternoon meeting of the three 
leaders. The President that morning had restudied with me 
our voting formula for the Security CounciL He again told 
me that it was a satisfactory plan and asked me to present it 
at tibe plenary session that afternoon. 

It was to be a most important moment for me. I had de- 
voted many days and nights to the problem of building a 
world organization, ever since I left the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration for the State Department. If we could now persuade 
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the Russians to accept our voting proposal, a United Nations 
conference could be called and our plans for a world organi- 
zation for peace and security would be nearer realization. 

The Big Three meeting took place at 4 p.m. in the great 
hall of the palace with its white Corinthian columns and a 
log fire blazing in the great fireplace at the far end of the 
room. I sat at the President’s right. Behind the President sat 
Hopldns, Matthews, and Hiss. 

Stahn wore his plain khaki uniform with its high collar 
and a single decoration. I noticed that today he was smoking 
Russian cigarettes, and that he doodled on a piece of paper 
more than usual. 

Chiurchill wore the unif orm of a colonel. He was, as usual, 
rosy-cheeked. As he talked, his hom-rimmed glasses repeat- 
edly slid down toward the end of his nose. Every once in a 
while he would cast an awesome look over the top of these 
spectacles. 

The President opened the meeting by asking me to report 
first on that morning’s meeting of the foreign ministers. I 
explained our agreement to add the word “dismemberment” 
to the unconditional surrender terms for Germany, but I 
pointed out that Mr. Molotov had some additional phrases 
he wanted to add. Molotov, however, interjected that he 
now was withdrawing his suggested amendment. This was 
obviously a result of the after-luncheon conference that he 
had had with Stalin. 

The Prime Minister declared that he had not had time to 
obtain the consent of the War Cabinet to the insertion of the 
word “dismemberment,” but that he personally was glad to 
accept the decision on this point on behalf of the British 
Government.^ 

'Hie wording of the final agreement that was later worked out by the 
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I then stated that the foreign ministers desired to have 
more time before reporting to the three leaders on repara- 
tions and on the relationship of the French to the Control 
Commission. 

As regarded the French zone, the Prime Minister observed 
that he felt the future importance of France had been greatly 
enhanced by the limitation the President had placed the 
previous day on the length of time during which American 
forces might remain in Europe. Great Britain alone, he 
added, would not be strong enough to guard the western 
approaches to the Channel. 

The President immediately pointed out that he had spoken 
purely on the basis of present conditions. American public 
opinion, he felt, would be willing to support an international 
organization along the lines proposed at Dumbarton Oaks. 
This, of course, might change their attitude in regard to the 
question of maintaining troops in Europe. 

The President then proposed that they proceed to a con- 
sideration of the United States formula on voting in the 
Security Council. All the peoples of the world, he said, 
shared a common desire to see the elimination of war for at 
least fifty years. He was not so optimistic, he added, as to 
believe that eternal peace was as yet attainable, but he did 
believe, provided a world organization were formed, that 
fifty years was possible. He then turned to me and asked me 
to present on his behalf the United States position on voting 
in the Security Council. 


foreign ministers read: “The United Kingdom, the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall possess supreme 
authority with respect to Germany. In the exercise of such aumority 
they will take such steps, including the complete disarmament, demili- 
tarisation and the dismemberment of Germany as they deem requisite 
for future peace and security.” 
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I made the following statement: 

REVIEW OF STATUS OF THIS QUESTION. 

It was agreed at Dumbarton Oaks that certain matters would 
remain under consideration for future settlement. Of these, the 
principal one was that of voting procedure to be followed in 
the Security Council. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, the three Delegations thoroughly ex- 
plored the whole question. Since that time the matter has re- 
ceived continuing intensive study by each of the three Goverrir 
ments. 

On December 5, 1944, the President sent to Marshal Stalin 
and to Prime Minister Churchill a proposal that this matter be 
settled by making Section C, Chapter VI of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals read substantially as follows: 

"C. VOTING 

"I. Each member of the Security Council should have one 
vote. 

*'2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
should he made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

**3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurring votes of the permanent members; 
provided that, in decisions under Chapter VIII, Section A 
and under the second sentence of paragraph 1 of Chapter 
VIII, Section C, a party to a dispute should abstain from 
voting."*^ 

Stalin inquired v^hether there was anything new in the 
proposal that had not been included in the President’s 
message of December 5. I replied that there had been only 
a minor drafting change. 

®Note: This became Article 27 of the Charter of the United Nations with 
a slight change of verb tense; what had been Chapter VIII of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals became Chapter VI in the Charter; and 
Chapter VIII, Section C, became Article 52 of Chapter Vin. 
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The interpreters became quite confused trying to explain 
what this change was, and there was an unpleasant moment 
when the Russians thought we were trying to slip something 
over on them. At this point Gromyko helped us straighten 
out the matter with Stalin and Molotov. Pasvolsky, on my 
instructions, had held several consultations with Gromyko in 
Washington before the Yalta Conference, explaining to him 
the reasons for the American voting formula. I had written 
to the President on January 20: “The Ambassador asked 
many questions on the voting issue and seemed to be trying 
to get into his mind our arguments in favor of the formula 
which you proposed to Mr. Stalin. ... it is most interesting 
to know that at least the Ambassador, personally, seems to 
have a very great interest in the subject. . . .” As a result of 
the Washington meetings Gromyko at Yalta was quite 
helpful in explaining the American position to Stalin and 
Molotov. 

After the misimderstanding over the drafting change had 
been clarified with Stalin and Molotov, I proceeded to make 
the following analysis of the American proposal: 

(a) We believe that our proposal is entirely consistent with 
the special responsihUiUes of the great powers for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world. In this respect our proposal 
calls for unqualified unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Council on dll major decisions relating to the preservation 
of peace, including aU economic and military enforcement 
measures. 

lb) At the same time our proposal recognizes the desir- 
ability of the permanent members frankly stating that the 
peaceftd adjustment of any controversy which may arise is a 
matter of general world interest in which any sovereign mentr 
ber state involved should have a right to present its case. 

We believe that unless this freedom of discussion in the 
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Council is permitted, the establishment of the World Organiza- 
tion which we all so earnestly desire in order to save the world 
from the tragedy of another war would be seriously jeopard- 
ized, Without full and free discussion in the Council, the Or- 
ganization, even if it could be established, would be vastly 
different from the one we have contemplated.^ 

The paper which we have placed before the other two dele- 
gations sets forth the text of the provisions which 1 have read 
and lists specificaEy those decisions of the Council which, 
under our proposed, would require unqualified unanimity, 
and, separately, those matters in the area of discussion and 
peaceful settlement in which any party to a dispute would ab- 
stain from casting a vote. 

While I was making this presentation I stopped after each 
sentence or paragraph to allow my remarks to be interpreted. 
As a result it took an extremely long time for me to complete 
the report. After presenting the formula and analyzing its 
significance, I then proceeded to explain the reasons for the 
American position: 

From the point of view of the United States Government 
there are two important elements in the matter of voting pro- 
cedure. 

First, there is the necessity for unanimity among the perma- 
nent members for the preservation of the peace of the world. 

Second, it is of particular importance to the people of the 
United States, that there be provision for a fair hearing for all 
members of the organization, large and small. 

We believe that the proposals submitted by the President to 
Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill on December 5 

®At the San Francisco Conference the Russians for a long time insisted 
that a question could not even be discussed by the Security Council with- 
out the unanimous vote of all five permanent members, unless one of 
them was involved in the dispute. Editorial writers and some columnists 
accused the State Department of failing to raise the general issue of 
freedom of discussion in the Council when the voting problem was dis- 
cussed at Yalta. As the record shows, we not only raised this issue, but 
the principle was accepted at Yalta by die Russians. 
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of last year provide a reasonable and just solution and satisfac- 
torily combine these two main considerations. 

I then expressed the hope that our two great allies would 
find it possible to accept this proposal of the President. Be- 
fore the Prime Minister and the Marshal began a general 
discussion of the American formula the President asked me 
to explain the effect of the proposal on the decisions of the 
Security Council. I thereupon made the following statement: 

Under the above formula the following decisions would re- 
quire the affirmative votes of seven members of the Security 
Council including the votes of all the permanent members: 

L Recommendations to the General Assembly on 

L Admission of new members; 

2. Suspension of a member; 

8. Expulsion of a member; 

4. Election of the Secretary General. 

II. Restoration of the rights and privileges of a suspended 
member. 

III. Removal of threats to the peace and suppression of 
breaches of the peace, including the following questions: 

1. Whether failure on the part. of the parties to a dispute 
to settle it by means of their own choice or in ac- 
cordance loith the recommendations of the Security 
Council in fact constitutes a threat to the peace; 

2. Whether any other actions on the part of any country 
constitute a threat to the peace or a breach of the 
peace; 

8. What measures should be taken by the Council to 
maintain or restore the peace and the manner in 
which such measures should be carried out; 

4. Whether a regional agency should be authorized to 
take measures of enforcement. 

IV. Approval of special agreement or agreements for the pro- 
vision of armed forces and facilities. 
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V. Formulation of plans for a general system of regulation of 
armaments and submission of such plans to the member 
states. 

VL Determination of whether the nature and the activities of 
a regional agency or arrangement for the maintenance of 
peace and security are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the general organization. 

After this exposition I concluded with the following state- 
ment: 

The following decisions relating to peaceful settlement of 
disputes would also require the affirmative votes of seven 
members of the Security Council including the votes of aU the 
permanent members, except that a member of the Council 
would not cast its vote in any such decisions that concern dis- 
putes to which it is a party: 

1. Whether a dispute or a situation brought to the Councils 
attention is of such a nature that its continuation is likely 
to threaten the peace; 

II. Whether the Council should call on the parties to settle or 
adjust the dispute or situation by means of their own 
choice; 

III. Whether the Council should make a recommendation to 
the parties as to methods and procedures of settlement; 

IV. Whether the legal aspects of the matter before it should 
be referred by the Council for advice to the international 
court of justice; 

V. Whether, if there exists a regional agency for peaceful 
settlement of heed disputes, such an agency should he 
asked to concern itself with the controversy. 

When I had finished my lengthy presentation, Stalin and 
Molotov made it clear that the Soviet Government attached 
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great importance to the question of voting in the Security 
Council, and therefore wished to study the United States 
proposal and would be ready to discuss the question at the 
next plenary session. 

The Prime Minister declared that his reason for not having 
agreed with the original proposal made at Dumbarton Oaks 
was his concern that full consideration Be given to the reali- 
ties of the situation, as far as the three Great Powers were 
concerned. Now, after having heard the full explanation, his 
anxieties were removed, and on behalf of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the Empire, and, he believed, the self- 
governing dominions, he could state that the American pro- 
posal was entirely satisfactory. 

In the last resort, he added, peace depended on the friend- 
ship and the co-operation of the three Great Powers, but the 
British Government would consider that the leaders of the 
three powers were committing an injustice if provision were 
not made for small countries to state their grievances in a 
frank fashion. If this were not done, he warned, it would 
look as though the three powers were trying to rule the 
world, while their real desire was to save the world from 
repetition of the horrors of war. He felt that the three major 
powers should make what he termed “a proud submission” 
to the rights of the smaller powers. 

He had looked at the whole matter from the point of view 
of British interests, he continued, and he did not think the 
American proposal would harm British interests. For in- 
stance, he said, if China should raise the question of the 
return of Hong Kong, both China and Britain would be pre- 
cluded from voting in regard to the method of settling the 
controversy, but in the last analysis Great Britain would be 
protected against any decision adverse to her interests 
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through the exercise of the veto right under paragraph III 
( Removal of threats to the peace and suppression of breaches 
of the peace) of the Secretary of State’s analysis. 

Stalin interrupted to ask what would happen if Egypt 
raised the issue of the return of the Suez Canal. The Prime 
Minister asked the Marshal to let him finish his illustration. 
Under paragraph III, Great Britain would have the right by 
its veto to stop all action against Great Britain by the Secu- 
rity Council Great Britain thus would not be required to 
return Hong Kong unless she herself agreed to do so. China 
would and should, however, have the right to speak, and the 
same would apply to Egypt in regard to the Suez Canal. The 
same considerations, he felt, would apply in the event, for 
instance, that Argentina made a complaint against the 
United States. 

At this point the President recalled that they had stated in 
the Teheran Declaration: "We recognize fully the supreme 
responsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations to 
make a peace which will command the good will of the over- 
whelming mass of the peoples of the world. . . .” The Presi- 
dent added that he thought this statement was most perti- 
nent to their present discussion and helped to explain the 
American position. 

The Prime Minister emphasized, since he saw no reason to 
fear the American proposal, that he was glad to associate the 
British Government with it. He added that because of the 
great power of the three countries, which was still protected 
by the veto, we should allow the other nations the right to 
be heard. 

Stalin stated that he would like to study the document, 
since it was impossible to catch all the implications from an 
oral presentation. He felt that the Dumbarton Oaks propos- 
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als had akeady provided the right of discussion for any 
nation in the Assembly, and he could not believe that any 
nation would be satisfied simply "with expressing its opinion. 
If Mr. Churchill thought, for instance, t^t China would be 
satisfied with merely expressing its opinion on Hong Kong, 
Mr. Churchill was mistaken. China would want a favorable 
decision, and the same was true of Egypt on the Suez 
Canal. 

ft^vas not a question of one power or three powers desir- 
ing to be masters of the world, the Marshal insisted, because 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal placed a brake on that. The 
Marshal then asked the Prime Minister for further clarifica- 
tion as to what powers Mr. Churchill had in mind when he 
referred to a desire to rule the world. Stalin said that he was 
sure Great Britain had no such desire nor ha d the United 
States and that, commented the Russian leader, left only the 
U.S.S.R. 

Churchill explained that he had been speaking of the three 
Great Powers collectively, who could place themselves so 
high over the others that the rest of the world would say 
that these three desired to rule. 

In an ironic tone Stalin then replied that it looked as 
diough two Great Powers had akeady accepted a document 
which would avoid any such accusation, but that the third 
had not yet given its assent. The Marshal continued by say- 
ing that there was a more serious question than voting pro- 
cedure or the domination of the world. They all knew, he 
said, that as long as the three of them lived none of them 
would involve their coimtries in aggressive action. But, after 
aU, ten years from now none of them might be present. A 
new generation, not knowing the horrors of war, would come 
into being. It was, therefore, then obligation to create for 
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tliis future generation the kind of organization which would 
truly secure peace for at least fifty years. 

The main task, the Marshal added, was to prevent quar- 
rels among the three Great Powers and guarantee their 
unity for the future. The charter of the new world organiza- 
tion should have this as its primary objective. The greatest 
danger, he believed, was conflict among the three Great 
Powers represented around the table. If unity could be pre- 
served, however, there was little danger of the renewal of 
German aggression. A covenant must therefore be worked 
out which would prevent conflict among the three Great 
Powers. 

Stalin continued by apologizing for not having had an op- 
portunity to study the Dumbarton Oaks proposals in detail. 
As he understood my explanation, there were two categories 
of disputes: 

(J) Conflicts which would require the application of 
sanctions, economic, political, or military, 

(2) Conflicts which could be settled by peaceful means. 

In regard to the first, the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council had a right to vote even if they were parties to 
the dispute. Under the second category, however, the parties 
in the dispute would not be allowed to vote. It seemed to 
me apparent from this concise analysis of our proposals that 
he had given rather careful study to the question. It should 
not be assumed, as has been written, that he and his subordi- 
nates were uninterested in a world organization.^ The many 
conversations that I had with Gromyko and the other mem- 
bers of the Russian delegation at Dumbarton Oaks had con- 
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vinced me that the leaders of the Soviet Union were greatly 
interested in a world organization at that time. We knew, of 
course, that at the same time the Soviet Union was using all 
the power at its command to build its own sphere of in- 
fluence. 

The Russians were accused, Stalin added at this plenary 
session, of spending much time on the question of voting, 
which he admitted was true. They attached great importance 
to this matter, since all decisions of the Security Council 
were made by votes, and Russia was interested in the deci- 
sions, not in the discussions. He also warned that, if China or 
Egypt raised complaints against Britain, these nations would 
not be without friends or protectors in the Assembly who 
would advocate their cause. 

Both the Prime Minister and I insisted at this point that 
imder the American proposal the power of the world organi- 
zation could not be directed against any of the permanent 
members. Stalin, however, seemed uncertain of this, and said 
that he feared any conflicts or dispute in the world organiza- 
tion which might break the imity of the three powers. 

The Prime Minister admitted the importance of this argu- 
ment, but replied that he did not believe the world organi- 
zation would eliminate disputes among the three powers. 
The settlement of these disputes, he believed, would still 
remain the function of diplomacy. 

S talin declared that his colleagues in Moscow could not 
forget that, during the Finnish War in 1939, Great Britain 
and France had instigated the expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the League of Nations and that they had also mobilized 
world opinion against her, even going so far as to speak of it 
as a crusade. 

The Prime Minister replied diat at the time the British 
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and the French were “very, very angry” with the Soviet 
Union. But in any event such action would be impossible 
imder the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

The Marshal replied that he was not now thinking of ex- 
pulsion but of one country’s mobilizing opinion against an- 
other. This might happen to any cotmtry, replied Churc h iU, 
but he doubted very much that either the President or Mar- 
shal Stalin would lead a savage attack against Great Britain, 
and he felt that this also applied to the President and to him 
in their relations with the Soviet Union. 

The President then closed this entire disci;ission by saying 
that he felt that the \mity of the three Great Powers was one 
of the paramount Aims and that our proposals would promote 
rather than impair the achievement of this aim. No matter 
what voting procedure was adopted, he said, the world 
would know about any diflFerences among the Great Powers. 
In any event there was no method of preventing the discus- 
sion of differences in the Assembly. Fmrthermore, full and 
free discussions in the Security Gouncil would in no sense 
promote disunity, in his opinion, but would serve, on the 
contrary, to demonstrate the confidence which the Great 
Powers had in each other and in the justice of their own 
policies. 

After this statement the Russians asked for a short intar- 
mission, and I took Churchill and Eden into my quarters. 
Churchill declared that, as a result of my presentation of the 
voting formula, now he— and he thought Stalin— really under- 
stood it for the first time. Eden and Churchill both agreed 
that we had made progress, and now they had high hopes 
that we would have a world organization after all. 
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“Captain of Her Soul” 


February 6 


President Roosevelt, in his capacity as chairman of the 
Conference, announced when the third plenary session re- 
convened that the next item for discussion was the Polish 
situation. The United States was further away from Poland 
than the other two powers, the President remarked, and 
there were times when a long-distance point of view was 
useful on a given problem. 

He had stated at Teheran, he recalled, that he believed 
the American people were inclined to accept the Curzon 
Line as the eastern frontier of Poland, but if the Soviet 
Union would consider leaving Lwow and the oil fields in the 
province of Lwow to Poland, that would have a salutary 
effect on American public opinion. He pointed out, however, 
that he was merely suggesting this for consideration rather 
than insisting on it. 

In regard to the Polish Government, he wished to see the 
creation of a representative government which could have 
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the support of all the Great Powers. One possibility which 
had been suggested, he pointed out, was the creation of a 
presidential council composed of Polish leaders, which in 
turn W'ould form a government from the chiefs of the five 
political parties. One thing that must be made certain, the 
President emphasized, was that Poland should maintain the 
most friendly and co-operative relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin interjected that Poland should maintain friendly re- 
lations not only with the Soviet Union but with the other 
Allies as well. (The italics are mine.) 

The President added that if the three powers could find a 
solution to the peiplexing Polish issue it would be a great 
help to everyone. He did not know personally any of the 
present members of either tibe London Govermnent or the 
Lublin Government, he said, but Mr. Mikolajczyk had spent 
much time in Washington the previous summer and he had 
been impressed with him as a sincere and honest man. 

The Prime Minister declared that he had consistently 
stated in Parliament and elsewhere that the British Govern- 
ment would support the Curzon Line, including leaving even 
Lwow to the Soviet Union. Both he and Mr. Eden had been 
criticized for this, but he felt that in view of the burdens 
which Russia had borne in the war the Curzon Line was not 
a decision of force but one of right. Of course, he noted, if 
the mighty Soviet Union could make a gesture like the relin- 
quishment of Lwow to a much weaker coimtry, this act of 
magnanimity would be acclamied by the whole world. 

He was far more interested, he added, in the sovereignty 
and independence of Poland than in the question of fron- 
tiers. He desired to see the Poles have a home of their own 
where they could organize their lives as they saw fit. He had, 
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he observed, heard Marshal Stalin firmly proclaim this objec- 
tive, and he placed his trust in this declaration. The Prime 
Minister reiterated that he did not consider the question of 
the frontier as being as vital as the independence of Poland. 

It must not be forgotten, he went on, that Great Britain 
had gone to war in 1939 to protect Poland against German 
aggression, and this act had almost cost Great Britain its 
freedom in the world. Therefore, although Great Bri tain had 
no material interest in Poland, it was a question of honor 
and his government would never be content with a solution 
which failed to establish Poland as a free and independent 
state. 

The freedom of Poland, however, he insisted, did not mean 
any hostile designs or intrigue against the Soviet Union, and 
he was sinre that none of those present would permit this to 
occur. It was the earnest desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he observed, that Poland be mistress in her own house 
and “captain of her soul.” 

The British Government, he continued, had recognized 
the present Polish Government in London but did not have 
an intimate relationship with it Mr. Mikolajczyk, Mr. Grab- 
ski, and Mr. Romer he had found to be reliable and honest 
men. He inquired if at Yalta the three leaders could not agree 
on a Polish Government which would have places for these 
men. If this could be accomplished, the three Great Powers 
could then recognize it as an interim government imtil such 
time as the Polish people could themselves select their own 
government by a free vote. Chmrchill closed by saying that 
he was most interested in the President’s suggestion on this 
point. 

After a ten-minute intermission, suggested by Stalin, the 
Marshal presented his views on the Polish question. He com- 
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menced by saying that he could vinderstand Mr. Churchill's 
statement that Poland was a question of honor for Great 
Britain, but for the Russians it was a question of both honor 
and security. It was a question of honor for Russia, he 
pointed out, because Russia had many grievances against 
Poland and wanted to eliminate these grievances. It was a 
question of strategic security not only because Poland was a 
neighbor but also because Poland throughout history had 
been the corridor for attacks on Russia. Twice during the last 
thirty years, Stalin observed, with great emphasis in his voice 
and with a determined gesture of his hand, Germany had 
passed through this corridor as it marched onto Russian soil. 

The U.S.S.R. desired a strong, independent, and demo- 
cratic Poland, Stalin declared, to help protect the Soviet 
Union, since the Soviet armies alone could not close this 
corridor from the outside. It was not only a question of honor 
for the Soviets, he again stated, but one of absolute necessity, 
to have Poland independent, strong, and democratic. It was 
for this reason, he added, that the Soviet Government had 
made a great change from the tsarist niueteenth-century 
policy of suppressing and assimilating Poland. 

In regard to the Gurzon Line and Mr. Churchill’s refer- 
ence to a magnanimous act in the case of Lwow, it was 
necessary to remind the Conference, the Marshal said, that 
not the Russians but Lord Gurzon and Clemenceau had fixed 
this line at the close of the First World War. The Russians 
had not been invited to these discussions after the First 
World War, and the line had been established against their 
will. Lenin had opposed, for instance, giving Bialystok Prov- 
ince to the Poles, but the Gurzon Line did give it to Poland. 
"We have, therefore, ” the Marshal declared, “retreated from 
Lenin’s position.” Furthermore, he added, the Conference 
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could hardly expect him to be less Russian than Curzon and 
Clemenceau on the Polish frontier question. “We could not 
then return to Moscow,” I noted that he observed, “and face 
the people who would say, ‘Stahn and Molotov have been 
less determined defenders of our interests than Curzon and 
Clemenceau.’ ” 

It was, therefore, impossible for the Soviets to agree with 
the proposed modification of the Ciirzon Line, declared 
Stalin. He added that he would prefer to have the war con- 
tinue, in spite of the blood it would cost Russia, in order to 
secure land from Germany to compensate Poland. When Mr. 
Mikolajczyk had been in Moscow, Stalin added, he had been 
delighted to hear that Poland’s western frontier would ex- 
tend to the western Neisse River. The Soviet Union favored 
the Polish frontier on the western Neisse, the Marshal de- 
clared, and he therefore requested that the President and 
the Prime Minister support this proposal. 

As to die question of the Polish Government, Mr. Church- 
ill’s suggestion that it be created at Yalta, Stalin observed, 
must have been a slip of the tongue, smce it was impossible 
to create a Polish Government without the participation of 
the Poles. Although he was called a dictator and not a demo- 
crat, Stalin commented, he had enough democratic feeling 
to refuse to create a Polish Government without consulting 
the Poles. 

The previous autumn in Moscow, when Mikolajczyk and 
Grabsld met with the Lublin Poles, various agreements had 
been reached, Stalin pointed out. But when Mikolajczyk re- 
turned to London, he was expelled from office by the London 
Poles because he was willing to reach an agreement. It would 
be difficult to bring the two groups together, the Marshal 
predicted, because Arciszewski of the London group had 
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characterized the Lublin Poles as bandits and criminals and 
they naturally regarded him in the same light. Bierut and 
Osubka-Morawski of the Warsaw Poles were opposed even 
to discussing a fusion with the London Poles and, the Mar- 
shal added with emphasis, these two leaders had told him 
that they refused to listen to a proposal that would result in 
Mikolajczyk s becoming Prime Minister. 

The Marshal declared that he was prepared to support any 
attempt to reach a solution that would offer some chance of 
success. He suggested that some of the Warsaw Poles be 
asked to come to Yalta or perhaps to Moscow. The Warsaw 
Government, he observed, had a democratic base equal at 
least to that of De Gaulle’s. 

The Marshal then added that, as a military man, he de- 
manded from a country liberated by the Red Army that 
there should be no civil war in the rear. "We demand order 
and we do not want to be shot in the back,” he remarked. 
The Warsaw, or Lublin, Govenunent had fulfilled tibds re- 
quirement, but, Stalin charged, agents of the London Gov- 
ernment had been killing Red Army soldiers and attacking 
Soviet supply bases. When he compared what the represent- 
atives of the Lublin Government had done with the activities 
of the London Government, he could only see that the 
Lublin Government was good and the London Government 
was bad. “Wo require tranquillity behind our lines,” he re- 
peated. As a military man, he could follow no other course 
than to support the govenunent which assured the Red 
Army of this requirement. 

The Prime Minister immediately declared that the British 
and Soviet governments had different sources of information 
on Poland, and so they received different views of tihe situa- 
tion. Althiough some of their information might be incorrect, 
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Churchill could not believe that the Lublin Government rep- 
resented more than one third of the people. The British 
earnestly sought a solution of the Polish question, he said, in 
order to prevent the Polish underground from colliding with 
the Lublin Government. He added that he agreed witib Mr. 
Stalin that anyone who attacked the Red Army should be 
punished, but he repeated categorically that the British Gov- 
ernment could not agree to recognize the Lublin group as 
the government of Poland. 

After this statement by the Prime Minister, the Conference 
adjourned that night at an extremely late hour. The Presi- 
dent sent the following letter, prepared by the Department 
and Hopkins, to Stalin before going to bed that evening: 

My dear Marshal Stalin: 

I have been giving a great deal of thought to our meeting 
this afternoon, and I want to teU you in aU frankness what is 
on my mind. 

In so far as the Polish Government is concerned, 1 am greatly 
disturbed that the three great powers do not have a meeting of 
minds about the political setup in Poland. It seems to me that 
it puts aU of us in a bad light throughout the world to have 
you recognizing one government while we and the British are 
recognizing another in London. I am sure this state of affairs 
should not continue and that if it does it can only lead our 
people to think there is a breach between us, which is not the 
case. I am determined that there shall be no breach* between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union. Surely there is a way to 
reconcile our differences. 

I was very much impressed with some of the things you said 
today;, particularly your determination that your rear must be 
safeguarded as your army moves into Berlin. You cannot, and 
we must not, tolerate any temporary government which will 
give your armed forces any trouble of this sort. I want you to 
know that I am fuUy mindful of this. 
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You must believe me when I teU you that our people at home 
look with a critical eye on what they consider a disagreement 
between us at this vital state of the war. They, in effect, say 
that if we cannot get a meeting of minds new when our armies 
are converging on the common enemy, how can we get an 
understanding on even more vital things in the future. 

I have had to make it clear to you that we cannot recognize 
the Lublin Government as now composed, and the world 
would regard it as a lamentable outcome of our work here if 
we parted with an open and obvious divergence between us 
on this issue. 

You said today that you would be prepared to support any 
suggestions for the solution of this problem which offered a 
fair chance of success, and you also mentioned the possibility 
of bringing some members of the Lublin government here. 

Realizing that we all have the same anxiety in getting this 
matter settled, 1 would like to develop your proposal a little 
and suggest that we invite here to Yalta at once Mr. Bierut 
and Mr. Osubka-Morawski from the Lublin government and 
also two or three from the following list of Poles, which ac- 
cording to our information would be desirable as represent- 
atives of the other elements of the Polish people in the de- 
velopment of a new temporary government which all three 
of us could recognize and support: Archbishop Sapieha of 
Cracow, Vincente Witos, Mr. Zurlowski, Professor Buyak, and 
Professor Kutzeba. If, as a result of the presence of these Polish 
leaders here, we could jointly agree with them on a provisional 
government in Poland which should no doubt include some 
Polish leaders from abroad such as Mr. Mikolajezyk, Mr. 
Grabski and Mr. Romer, the United States Government, and 
I feel sure the British Government as welt, would then be pre- 
pared to examine with you conditions in which they would 
disassociate themselves from the London government and 
transfer their recognition to the new provisional government. 

I hope I do not have to assure you that the United States will 
never lend its support in any way to any provisional govern- 
ment in Poland that would be inimical to your interests. 
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It goes toithout saying that any interim government which 
could be formed as a result of our conference with the Poles 
here would be pledged to the holding of free elections in 
Poland at the earliest possible date. 1 know this is completely 
consistent with your desire to see a new free and democratic 
Poland emerge from the welter of this war. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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“A Step Forward’' 


February 7 


At breakfast on February 7, 1 received a radio message 
from the State Department in Washington informing us of a 
plane crash which had killed Constantine A. Oumansky, 
Soviet Ambassador to Mexico. We immediately prepared a 
warm note to Marshal Stalin for the President s signature, 
expressing sympathy over the death and offering an Ameri- 
can Army plane to bring Oumansky’s ashes back to the Soviet 
Union. This offer was quickly accepted and it was a gesture 
that the Russians seemed to appreciate deeply. 

Just after breakfast Harry Hopkins and James Byrnes met 
with the State Department staff and remarked that they 
thought the voting problem in the Security Council was of 
greater importance than anything else at that moment. They 
urged me to subordinate all other questions in the meeting 
with Eden and Molotov that was to be held at noon until 
the two other foreign ministers thoroughly understood our 
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The foreign ministers met that day at the Soviet head- 
quarters. It was a villa with beautiful formal gardens, large 
pools, and statuary. The mountain above the villa was 
covered with pine, fir, oak, and trees similar to California 
redwoods. Many of the plants and trees in the area had been 
brought in years ago from all over the world. 

I told the other two foreign ministers that I would be 
happy to answer any questions on the voting procedure 
which I had discussed at yesterday s meeting of the three 
leaders. Molotov remarked that matters affecting the world 
security organization had not yet been referred by the ple- 
nar}' session to the foreign secretaries. Although he did have 
several questions to raise, he was not prepared, therefore, to 
discuss the subject at this meeting. 

We turned to the question of the dismemberment of Ger- 
many. We agreed to appoint a subcommittee consisting of 
Vishinsky, Cadogan, and Matthews to redraft the surrender 
terms in order to include the word “dismemberment.” Molo- 
tov suggested that a commission consisting of Eden, Winant, 
and Gusev be established in London to study the procedure 
for the dismemberment of Germany. 

I stated that the creation of this commission was a most 
important matter, but that the prestige of the European Ad- 
visory Commission, functioning since the Moscow Confer- 
ence, would be greatly diminished if the question were not 
referred to it. In view of the fact that the EAC was created 
to deal ■with just such questions, I pointed out that a separate 
commission would seriously threaten the prestige and effec- 
tiveness of the EAC. 

Eden remarked that if this matter were referred to the 
European Advisory Commission the French would then par- 
ticipate in the work, although the Conference had not yet 
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decided on French participation in the control of Germany. 

Molotov observed that the subject under discussion was 
the study of the procedure for the dismembering of Ger- 
many, not the actual dismemberment. It therefore could be 
assigned to a special committee and later, perhaps, it might 
be handed over to the European Advisory Commission. 

Eden then raised the question of the terms of reference 
for the body created to study this problem. The body, he 
suggested, should examine when the partitioning should take 
place and what the boimdaries of the newly created states 
should be. An examination also should be made to guarantee 
the proper functioning and survival of these states. Further- 
more, he observed, the relation of these states to foreign 
powers should be explored. Eden expressed his concern over 
the absence of France if he and Winant and Gusev alone 
were to handle the problem. 

When Molotov suggested that the question of French par- 
ticipation itt the dismemberment discussions be subsequently 
decided in London by Eden, Winant, and Gusev, both Eden 
and I expressed approval of that recommendation. 

We then turned to the question of integrating France into 
the German Control Commission. Molotov no longer main- 
tained Soviet opposition to a French zone of occupation but 
recommended that France be allowed to exercise control 
only in its zone under the general guidance of the Control 
Commission. 

Eden, however, felt that France should participate in the 
Control Commission itself. He declared that he foresaw all 
kinds of difficulties if the French were not in the Control 
Commission. General de Gaulle, he believed, might refuse 
to accept a zone if he did not have the same powers in the 
control machinery as the other three occupying powers. He 
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could not see, Eden argued, why it was any more of a depar- 
ture to have France on the Control Commission than on the 
European Advisory Commission. The Prime Minister had 
made it clear, Eden declared, that French participation in 
the Control Commission did not mean that France would be 
included in conferences of the three Great Powers. 

I suggested that the question of French participation be 
turned over to the EAC for study. 

It was finally decided that we three should submit the 
following report on this matter to the plenary session that 
afternoon: 

(o) It had been agreed upon to give France a zone of oc- 
cupation. 

(b) With respect to the question concerning the partic- 
ipation of France in the Control Commission, Messrs. Molotov 
and Stettinius considered it appropriate to submit this ques- 
tion to the consideration of the EAC, while Mr. Eden con- 
sidered it appropriate to study the question at the present time 
and to assign to France a place on the Control Commission. 

Eden observed that he believed that, if France were ad- 
mitted to the Control Commission, the three foreign minis- 
ters should agree that no other power should be granted a 
zone of occupation. Molotov remarked, however, that there 
was not su£5cient time at the present meeting to discuss this 
suggestion. 

We then turned to the question of German reparations, 
and Molotov submitted a statement suggesting that the three 
powers establish a reparations commission in Moscow to 
work out a detailed plan for exacting reparations according 
to the principles to be adopted by the tiuree powers at the 
Crimean Conference. The activities of the reparations com- 
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mission would be conducted in strict secrecy, and the three 
powers would decide when, and to what extent, other Allied 
powers would be invited to join in the work of the com- 
mission. 

Molotov then submitted the following document on "Basic 
Principles of Exaction of Reparations from Germany”: 

1. Reparations are to be received in the first instance by 
those countries which have borne the main burden of the war 
and have organized victory over the enemy. 

All other countries are to receive repartions secondly. 

2. Setting aside for the moment the use of German labor by 
way of reparations^ this question to be considered at a later 
day, reparations in kind are to be exacted from Germany in 
the two following forms: 

(a) Removed in a single payment at the end of the war 
from the national wealth of Germany located on the territory 
of Germany herself as well as outside her territory {equip- 
ment, machine-tools, ships, rolling stock, German investment 
abroad, shares of industrial, transport, shipping and other 
enterprises in Germany, etc.) these removals to be carried 
out chiefly for the purpose of military and economic dis- 
armament of Germany. 

These removals are to be completed within two years of 
the end of the war. 

(b) Annual deliveries of commodities during 10 years 
after the end of the uxir. 

3. The total of German reparations in the form of removal 
from her national wealth as well as in the form of annual 
deliveries of commodities after the end of the war is fixed at 
20 billion dollars. 

This amount shad be distributed as follows: 

(a) U.S.S.R.— 10 biUion dollars. 

(b) United Kingdom and U.S.A.-^ billion dollars. 

(c) All other countries— 2 hiUion dollars. 
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At Molotov’s request, Maisky, who was present for this 
discussion as the Soviet expert on reparations, stated that the 
So\iet authorities had reached a figure of twenty billion dol- 
lars for the total of reparations. Ten billion dollars’ worth of 
property were to be removed at once and the other ten bil- 
lions were to be paid in land over the next ten years. The 
national wealth of Germany at the beginning of the war, 
Maisk)’ declared, amounted to a hundred and twenty-five 
billion dollars. During the course of the war, the Soviet 
Union estimated, this national wealth would be reduced 
forty per cent, thus leaving Germany with a national wealth 
of seventy-five billion dollars. Their analysis of the national 
wealths of the more highly industrialized countries had re- 
vealed, Maislty observed, that the mobile wealth which 
could be transferred abroad amounted to approximately 
thirty per cent or, in the case of Germany, to twenty-two to 
twenty-three billion dollars. 

The Soviet Union, therefore, Maisky said, proposed at the 
close of the war the removal of ten billion dollars of this 
mobile wealth. The remainder left to Germany would mean 
a standard of living comparable to what prevailed in central 
Europe. Although the standard of living of central Europe 
was lower than in Germany, it still was a decent standard, 
he remarked. 

As to the reparations to be exacted each year for a ten- 
year period, the Soviet Union had estimated, Maisky de- 
clared, that the national income of Germany before the war 
amounted to thirty billion dollars annually. The war would 
lower this income to approximately eighteen or twenty 
billion. The Soviet Union, therefore, proposed that one billion 
dollars annually, for the ten-year period, be extracted. It was 
sum, he remarked, and could be supported by 
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Eden stated that he would like to see in Item 1 of the 
Soviet document on “Basic Principles of Exaction of Rep- 
arations from Germany” some reference to the sacrifices 
imdergone by the Allies. It had been said at the plenary 
session, Eden recalled, that the test for reparations should 
be not only the exertion of a country in the war, but also the 
suflEerings a nation had endmed at the hands of the enemy. 
On either basis, commented Eden, the Soviet Union would 
come out well. He added that he agreed in principle with 
Item 2 in the Soviet document, but wished to give a Aorough 
study to the document before continuing any discussion of 
it 

Molotov replied that there would be no objection to add- 
ing to Item 1 the words suggested by the British Foreign 
Secretary. 

I said that I, like Mr. Eden, wanted to give a thorough 
study to the Soviet document Mr. Roosevelt had instructed 
me to make clear that the United States did not desire repara- 
tions except with respect to German foreign investments and 
perhaps raw materials. I suggested we report to that after- 
noon’s plenary session that we had agreed on a reparations 
commission to be established in Moscow to give preliminary 
study to the whole question. 

Molotov stated that whenever the British and American 
representatives were ready he would be prepared to continue 
the discussions. The amount of reparations desired by the 
United States and Great Britain was, of course, he said, en- 
tirely the concern of those countries. In view of their losses, 
however, the Soviet Government felt it only just to make 
mention in the reparations statement of compensation going 
to the United States and Great Britain. He said that he agreed 
with my suggestion that the foreign ministers report to the 
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plenary session that they had agreed on a reparations com- 
mission to be established in Moscow and that the commission 
would start to work immediately. 

In view of the fact that the United States had great mis- 
guings on reparations in the form of labor, I asked whether 
the So\Tet Union intended to raise the question of the use of 
German manpower at the Crimean Conference. Molotov re- 
plied that they needed to study the matter further and were 
not prepared to discuss it at the Conference. He agreed that 
it should be discussed by the reparations commission in Mos- 
cow. 

Eden asked whether the reparations commission in Mos- 
cow should not also be authorized to study German industry 
in connection with the future security and control. Molotov 
maintained, however, that the commission should deal vdth 
Gennan industry only in connection with reparations. The 
commission should keep security in mind, but this was not 
the basic task of the commission. 

I recommended that the German Control Commission 
should have the responsibility for the control of German in- 
dustry for security purposes. The reparations commission, 
however, should co-ordinate its work with the policy of the 
Control Commission. Molotov expressed agreement with my 
suggestion, and we then adjourned the foreign ministers’ 
meeting just before the plenary session. 

President Roosevelt opened the afternoon session that 
day by remarking that he wanted to emphasize again that 
he was less interested in tracing Polish frontier lines than he 
was in the problem of the Polish Government. He said that 
he did not attach importance to the continuity or legality of 
any Polish Government, since he felt that for some years 
there had been in reality no Polish Government. Before pro- 
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ceeding on the Polish question, however, he suggested that 
they hear the report on the meeting of the foreign ministers. 

Since, as has already been stated, we followed the practice 
of rotating the chairmanship of the foreign ministers' meet- 
ings, Molotov, as chairman that day, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

DECISIONS ADOPTED AT THE MEETING OF THE 
THREE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, V. M. 
MOLOTOV, MR. STETTINIUS AND MR. EDEN. 

February 7, 1945 

1. Regarding the Dismemberment of Germany. 

(a) A. Y. Vishinsky, Mr. Cadogan and Mr. Matthews 
were entrusted with the preparation of the final draft of 
Article 12 of the instrument Unconditional surrender of 
Germany"* having in view the insertion in the text of 
Article 12 of the word dismemberment."" 

(b) The study of the question of the procedure of the 
dismemberment of Germany was referred to a committee 
consisting of Mr. Eden, Mr. Winant and F. T. Gusev. 

2. Regarding the Zone of Occupation in Germany for France. 

(a) The allotment to France of a zone in Germany to 
be occupied by French occupational forces has been agreed 
upon. 

(b) As regards the question of the participation of France 
in the Control Commission, V. M. Molotov and Mr. Stet- 
tinius feel [it] desirable to refer the question to the EAC. 
Mr. Eden considers it necessary to discuss this question 
now and give France a place on the Control Commission. 

3. Regarding the Reparations to be Exacted from Germany. 

(a) It was agreed that in the paragraph one of the 
Soviet proposals mention should be made of sacrifices borne. 

(b) It was decided that the residence of the Reparations 
Committee should be in the City of Moscow. It was agreed 
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that the Committee should begin its work immediately upon 
the approval of the principles of the exacting of the rep- 
arations. 

(c) It was decided that the discussion of the two docu- 
ments relating to the matter of the reparations which have 
been submitted by V. M. Molotov, first, regarding the basic 
principles of exacting the reparations from Germany, and, 
second, regarding the organization of an Allied Reparations 
Committee, should be continued at the Crimean Conference. 

Roosevelt and Churchill expressed their gratitude for our 
productive work. Churchill, however, said that he wished 
to study the English translation of Mr. Molotov’s report 
although, except for one point, he thought that he would 
be in agreement. 

The Prime Minister stated that the British Government 
was unconvinced by the argument that it would be possible 
to grant France a zone without participation in the Control 
Commission. The French would cause endless trouble if 
such a procedure were followed, he warned, and added that 
French participation in the Control Commission would be 
necessary to secure uniformity in the zones. He repeated his 
statement that French participation in the Control Com- 
mission would not give them any right to attend a conference 
such as the present one. It was obvious, he added, and he 
thought they would be right, that the French would accept 
no zone imless they were on the Control Commission. 

It was useless to refer the question to the Emropean Ad- 
visory Commission, the Prime Minister declared, since the 
EAC would reach a deadlock with the British and the French 
on one side and the Soviet Union and the United States on 
the other. The matter should be settled at Yalta although it 
still required further study. 
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When the President asked if it would not be better to post- 
pone the problem for two or three weeks, Churchill answered 
that it would be difficult to settle the question after they all 
had left the Crimea. 

Stalin observed that the three governments had been able 
to settle many things by correspondence. Furthermore, if 
the question were left to the European Advisory Commission, 
the French as a member of the EAC could express the atti- 
tude of France. 

The Prime Minister replied that he believed he could an- 
ticipate what the French attitude would be. He repeated 
that he did not, at least for a while, want France to be in- 
cluded in the present “exclusive club.” On the other hand, 
he felt that permitting France to join the Control Commission 
would satisfy the French for a while. 

The President declared that he agreed that France should 
not join the Big Three at present, but he said that he was 
doubtful whether membership on the Control Commission 
wotdd satisfy them. The President then suggested that they 
return to the Polish question. 

Stalin said that he had received the President’s letter, 
suggesting that they invite Poles to Yalta, and then had 
attempted to telephone the Lublin Poles to ascertain their 
views on the subject, but as yet had not reached them. Mr. 
Molotov was having the reply to the President’s letter typed, 
added the Marshal, and xmtil that was finis hed, he recom- 
mended they turn to the voting question in the Security 
Council. 

Stalin stated that the Soviet delegation had carefully con- 
sidered the voting formula and as a result of the clear ex- 
planation given the previous day, the Soviet Union was now 
happy to accept the entire American proposal, since they 
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Although the President suggested that the three leaders leave 
the problem of French participation in the German Control Com- 
mission to discuss the Polish question, he wrote the following 
note to make sure that he did not fail to raise the Control Com- 
mission question later at the Conference: 

Refer again to the French participation 
in the Allied Control Commission, 

were now convinced that it fully guaranteed the unity of the 
Great Powers.^ The Soviet announcement did not come to 
us as a complete surprise. Just before the plenary session 
convened that afternoon, the Prime Minister had come over 
and sat on the edge of a chair between the President and me 
and said to the P^resident: *TJncIe Joe will take Dumbarton 
Oaks" 

K)ther members of the American delegation recorded that Molotov made 
this statement, but my notes distinctly refer to the Marshal’s having 
made it This variation furnishes an excellent example of differences that 
may appear in the records of differ^t people since we did not have 
official minutes approved by all delegations. 
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Molotov then raised the issue of the participation of the 
Soviet Repubhcs as initial members in the Assembly of the 
world organization. The Soviet Government, Molotov de- 
clared, would not press for membership of all sixteen of the 
republics as it had requested at Dumbarton Oaks. This was 
the first annoimcement that the Soviet Union would not 
continue its demand for sixteen votes in the Assembly. We 
had made it abundantly clear that the United States would 
never participate in a world organization that had such a 
provision. 

The Soviet Union, Molotov annoimced also for the first 
time, would be satisfied with the admission of three or at 
least two of the Soviet Republics as original members. The 
three were the Ukraine, White Russia, and Lithuania. The 
Soviet attitude, Molotov explained, was based on constitu- 
tional changes of February 1944, whereby, he said, the So- 
viet Republics had achieved control of their own foreign 
policy. Furthermore, not only were these three republics 
heavily populated, but, he said, they had borne the greatest 
sacrifices of the war, particularly the Ukraine. He hoped 
that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt woiild accept the 
Soviet proposal. 

When the President asked whether Mr. Molotov meant 
membership for these republics in the Assembly, Mr. Molotov 
replied, “Yes.” He declared that the British dominions had 
gradually achieved important positions in international af- 
fairs, and he felt that it was only right that three, or at least 
two, of the Soviet Republics should be allowed to find a 
worthy place among the members of the Assembly. 

The President expressed his pleasiure at the Soviet agree- 
ment on the voting procedure, and said that he thought the 
people of the world would welcome this as “a step forward.” 
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When Molotov asked that three or two of the Soviet Republics 
be admitted to membership in the Assembly, the President wrote 
and passed to me: 

This is not so good. 

The next step, he thought, was to plan to call a conference to 
organize the world organization, and he suggested late March 
or sooner as the time for the conference. 

As to the Soviet Union s request regarding the Soviet Re- 
publics, each of the Big Three was different in structure and 
tradition. The British system included large countries like 
Canada and Australia. The United States, on the other hand, 
had one language and one Foreign Minister, while the Soviet 
Union was still different in national stmcture. Molotov’s 
proposal, he observed, had to be studied in the light of the 
possibility that if the larger nations were given more than 
one vote it might prejudice the theory of one vote for each 
member. 
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Roosevelt suggested, therefore, that the foreign ministers 
study the Soviet proposal and, at the same time, recommend 
a date and place for the conference to establish the world 
organization. The three ministers should also, he said, decide 
what nations should be invited. 

Churchill then expressed his heartfelt thanks to Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov for the great step which would 
bring satisfaction and relief to the peoples of the world. The 
question of membership for the Soviet Republics, in this 
form, he pointed out, was before the Big Three for the first 
time. He agreed with the President that the United States 
and Great Britain were quite different in organization. The 
self-governing dominions had now taken their own place in 
world affairs and had worked for peace and for the further- 
ance of democratic processes. They had come into the war 
in 1939 on their own accord, although they knew full well 
Britain’s vulnerability at that time. 

Great Britain, of course, could not agree to any organiza- 
tion which would reduce the status of the dominions or ex- 
clude them from full participation. The Prime Minister added 
that he had great s)nnpathy with the Soviet request. His 
heart, he declared, went out to mighty Russia, which, though 
bleeding, was beating down the tyrants in her path. He could 
clearly understand the Soviet point of view. After all, Russia 
was represented by only one vote in comparison with the 
British Commonwealth, which, with the exception of India, 
had a smaller population. He was happy that the President 
had been willing to consider the Soviet proposal for extra 
votes. He himseff, however, could not exceed his authority 
and would like to discuss the proposal with the Foreign Sec- 
retary and possibly communicate with the War Cabinet 
before giving a precise answer. 
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The President remarked that all he had proposed was that 
the foreign ministers study the question as well as the time 
and place of the conference and the countries which should 
be invited. 

The Prime Minister said he did not disagree with this sug- 
gestion, but that he felt that the foreign ministers had already 
had a great deal of work thrust upon them. He added that 
he foresaw great diflBculties if the President pushed for the 
conference to be held in March. The war would be at its 
height, British domestic problems would be pressing, and as 
far as England was concerned, the War Cabinet, including 
Mr. Eden, would be fully occupied in Parliament. The tur- 
moil of Europe and the world, too, might make it difficult 
to enlist the imdivided attention of the foreign ministers of 
many countries for an early conference. 

The President observed that he only had in mind a con- 
ference to arrive at the principles for a charter of an organ- 
i2ation. The world organization itself would probably not be 
able to come into actual being for some three to six months 
afterward. 

The Prime Minister replied that in the spring some nations 
would still be under the German yoke and would be repre- 
sented, as a result, by governments in exile, whose authority 
was questionable. Other countries, like Holland, would be 
starving and in misery. Still other countries would be present 
which had not suffered at all in the war. He wondered how 
such a gathering could effectively undertake the immense 
task of creating the future organization to protect the peace 
and security of the world. 

The President bluntly repeated his suggestion that the 
foreign ministers consider the Soviet membership proposal, 
the date and place of the conference, and the nations that 
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WhUe the Prime Minister was objecting to an early date for 
the Conference to draft a charter of the world organization, 1 
passed the following note to the President, advising him that 
Secretary of War Henry L, Stimson agreed with ChurchiU. 
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should be invited to attend. It was clear during this discus- 
sion at Yalta, as well as earlier, that it was the President’s 
determination for the early establishment of the world or- 
ganization that brought about a conference before the close 
of the war. Had the three countries waited until the close 
of the war to draft the Charter, it is doubtful, because of 
the rapid deterioration of Russian-American and Russian 
British relations, that the United Nations could have been 
formed. 

Churchill finally said that he had no objection to the for- 
eign ministers’ discussing this matter, but he emphasized that 
this was not a technical question but a great political de- 
cision, 

Stalin remarked that the foreign ministers would not make 
decisions but would merely report their suggestions back to 
the leaders. 

After a short intermission the Prime Minister suggested 
that the foreign ministers should also consider the question 
of Iran and other matters of perhaps secondary importance. 
Both the President and the Marshal agreed. 

At this point Harry Hopkins passed the following hand- 
written note to Roosevelt: 

Mr. President: 

When are you going to spring your T,V.A. for Europe? 

Harry 

The President then said, in a joking fashion, that he had 
hoped that forestry would be one of the points considered, 
since he had not seen a tree in his visit last year to Teheran. 
He added that Iran was a good example of the type of eco- 
nomic problem that might confront the world if we were to 
bring about an expansion of world trade and the greater ex- 
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change of goods. Persia, he said, did not have the purchasing 
power to buy foreign goods, and if expansion of world trade 
were to occur, measures must be considered for helping coun- 
tries such as Persia. Before the advent of the Turks, he re- 
marked, Persia had had plenty of timber and water, and her 
people had been reasonably prosperous. At the present time, 
however, he had never seen a poorer coimtry than Persia. 
He hoped very much, therefore, that the new world organ- 
ization would conduct a world-wide survey with a view to 
extending help to countries and areas that did not have suflS- 
cient purchasing power. 

It was this kind of vision on the President s part that made 
it such a privilege for those of us who had a deep interest in 
improving the lot of the less fortunate to work with him. The 
President s comdction that less developed countries must be 
aided was in line with the thinking of some of us in the State 
Department which prompted our insistence over the months 
of planning that provision should be made in the United 
Nations Organization for an Economic and Social Council. 
On Januaiy 12, 1944, the President had sent Hull the follow- 
ing memorandinn: 

Iran is definitely a very, very bachmrd nation. It consists 
really of a series of tribes, and 99 per cent of the population is, 
in effect, in bondage to the other 1 per cent. The 99 per cent 
do not own their land and cannot keep their own production 
or convert it into money or property. 

I was rather thrilled with the idea of using Iran as an ex- 
ample of what we could do by an unselfish American policy. 
We could not take on a more difficult nation than Iran. I should 
like, however, to have atry at it. The real difficulty is to get the 
right kind of American experts who would be loyal to their 
ideals, not fight among themselves and be absolutely honest 
financially. 
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If tve could get this policy started, it would become per- 
manent if it succeeded as we hope during the first five or ten 
years. And incidentally, the whole experiment need cost the 
taxpayers of the United States very little money. ^ 

The President then told the plenary session that there was 
a parallel in Europe where certain countries had adequate 
and cheap supplies of electric power from both water and 
coal, while countries fifty miles away had neither. This 
situation, he felt, was wrong. He observed that in the Soviet 
Union and its various republics, as well as in the United 
States, with the TVA, consideration had been given to the 
problems of a region as a whole. This statement was a good 
example of the President’s technique of introducing an ap- 
parently irrelevant topic to ease tension. The subject was, 
of course, of vast importance to the President, but he invited 
no further discussion of it at that moment. 

The plenary session then returned to the Polish question, 
and Molotov made the following proposal on behalf of the 
Soviet Union, which, in the Soviet delegation’s own English 
translation, read: 

1. It was agreed that the line of Curzon should he the 
Eastern frontier of Poland with a digression from it in some 
regions of 5-8 kilometers in favor of Poland. 

2. It was decided that the Western frontier of Poland shoidd 
be traced from the town of Stettin (Polish) and farther to the 
South (dong the River Oder and sHU farther along the River 
Neisse (Western). 

3. It was deemed desirable to add to the Provisional Polish 
Government some democratic leaders from Polish emigre 
circles. 

•Hun, op. cit, VoL n, p. 1507. 
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4. It was regarded desirable that the enlarged Provisional 
Polish Government should be recognized by the Allied Gov- 
ernments. 

5. It was deemed desirable that the Provisional Polish Gov- 
ernmenty enlarged as was mentioned above in paragraph 3 , 
should as soon as possible call the population of Poland to the 
polls for organization by general voting of permanent organs 
of the Poli^ Government 

6. V. M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr were entrusted with the discussion of the question of erir 
larging the Provisional Polish Government and submitting 
their proposals to the consideration of the three Governments. 

When Molotov had finished presenting these proposals he 
said that they had still been unable to secure a telephone 
connection with the Poles in Poland. As a result, it was ap- 
parent that time would not permit the summoning of Poles 
to the Crimea as the President had suggested. He added that 
he felt that his proposals went far toward meeting the Pres- 
ident s wishes. 

While Molotov was describing the Soviet proposal, Harry 
Hopkins scribbled and passed this note to the President: 
'Why not refer to foreign ministers for detailed discussion 
and report tomorrow or next day?'' 

The President, in replying to Molotov, said that progress 
was certainly being made. He did not like, however, the 
word "emigre." In any event, he would like to have an op- 
portunity to study these proposals with Mr. Stettinius. Stalin 
expressed agreement with this request. 

While this discussion was taking place I scribbled the 
following note to the President as a warning, since I thought 
things were moving too fast and too far: "Have we the au- 
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I raised this question with the President, since under the 
Constitution he alone could not commit the United States to a 
boundary agreement. On February 10, at the plenary session, the 
President explained the problem involved and the wording on 
the boundary agreement was changed from ^The three powers’" 
to ^The three heads of Government.'" 
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thority to deal with a boundary question of this kind, giving 
a guarantee?” 

\\'hen the Prime Minister began to speak, the President 
scribbled back: "Now? we are in for V 2 hour of it.” 

The Prime Minister said that he shared the President’s dis- 
like of the word "emigre.” The word had originated during 
the French Revolution and meant in England a person who 
had been driven out of a country by his own people. This 
w^as not true in the case of the Poles, he declared, who had 
left their country as a result of the brutal German attack. He 
therefore preferred in place of the word "emigr6” to refer to 
them as "Poles temporarily abroad.” 

As to Item 2 in Mr. Molotov s proposal, the Prime Minister 
continued, he would always support the movement of Po- 
land’s frontier westward, since they should receive compen- 
sation. But they should not take more territory than they 
could handle, he insisted. "It would be a pity to stuiff the 
Polish goose so full of German food that it gets indigestion,” 
he declared. 

Although he personally would not be shocked, he knew 
that many people in Great Britain would be if it were pro- 
posed to move large numbers of Germans. He felt that if 
removals were conjBned to East Prussia the problem could 
be handled, but the addition of the area west to the western 
Neisse would create a tremendous problem. 

Stalin remarked that most Germans in those areas had 
already run away in the face of the advance of the Red 
Army. The Prime Minister replied that this, of course, sim- 
plified the problem. The fact that Germany had had six to 
seven million casualties and would probably have a million 
more before surrender would provide space in Germany for 
deported people. 
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Harry Hopkins' note to the Fresident su^esting that the for- 
ign ministers study the Soviet proposal on Poland. On the same 
heet of paper Roosevelt, when Churchill began to speak on the 
'olish issue, wrote the second message to me. 
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He was not afraid, the Prime Minister repeated, of the 
problem of transferring populations provided that it was pro- 
portioned to the capacity of the Poles to handle it and to the 
capability of the Germans to receive the numbers. The whole 
question needed study, he added, not only in principle but 
as a practical matter. He also thought that some reference 
should be made in the Soviet proposal to other democratic 
leaders from within Poland itself. Stalin agreed to concede 
this point to the Prime Minister, and the words “and from 
inside Poland” were added to the end of Point 3 of the Soviet 
statement. 

The Prime Minister concluded that he agreed with the 
President that it would be well to sleep on this problem and 
take it up tomorrow. He did feel, however, that some progress 
had been made. At the President’s suggestion, this exhaust- 
ing five-hour session was then adjourned until the following 
afternoon. 

After the plenary session I dined widi the President. It 
had been a most fruitful day, and we were all thoroughly 
gratified that we were now a step further along the difficult 
path to a world organization of nations. During that evening 
I had an opportunity of discussing privately with him the 
Russian request for two or three extra seats in the Assembly, 
the location of the world security conference, and the Amer- 
ican delegation. I suggested that Senators Connally and Van- 
denberg and Representatives Bloom and Eaton should be on 
the American delegation. I also proposed the names of Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve and Harold E. Stassen. I felt that 
we should have a woman member and also a liberal Repub- 
lican from the Midwest. 

The President’s first reaction was that there should be a 
place on the delegation for Senator Warren Austin, who had 
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been a staunch supporter of the Administration’s foreign 
policy from the beginning. I, of course, agreed, but pointed 
out the importance of having the senior members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee from both parties. Further- 
more it was of the utmost importance, from the point of view 
of ultimate ratification by the Senate of the Charter of the 
world organization, to have Senator Vandenberg’s full under- 
standing and support from the beginning. 

In reviewing the entire matter of additional seats for the 
Soviet Union, the President told me that evening at Yalta 
that Stalin felt his position in the Ukraine was difficult and 
insecure. A vote for the Ukraine was essential, the Marshal 
had declared, for Soviet unity. No one has been able to 
determine the extent of the Ukranian difficulty, but we in 
Washington, of course, had heard talk during the German 
advance that the Ukraine might leave the Soviet Union. The 
Marshal also felt that he would need the three votes to secure 
the acquiescence of his associates to Soviet participation 
in the world organization. The President had been indignant 
at the Soviet request at Dumbarton Oaks for votes for each 
of the sixteen republics. He had told me it would be just as 
logical for us to ask for forty-eight votes. However, he now 
told me that from the standpoint of geography and popula- 
tion he did not believe there was anything preposterous 
about the Russian proposal for two extra votes for the 
Ukraine and White Russia. Stalin during the plenary sessions 
had already declared that the Soviet Union did not consider 
it to be reasonable that a small country like Albania should 
speak with the same voice in the Assembly as one of the 
Great Powers. 

Furthermore, the President knew ifrat the British, although 
they had opposed sixteen votes, would not object to two 
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extra votes for the Soviet Union. The British were in too em- 
barrassing a situation from the standpoint of the make-up of 
the British Empire to oppose the Russian request. India v/as 
not self-governing— and Chmrchill had made it clear earlier 
that he did not favor Indian independence— and yet India 
was to have a vote. 

As the President analyzed the question in my presence, he 
said that the most important thing was to maintain the imity 
of the three Great Powers, to defeat Germany, and then to 
get them all around a table to work out a world organization. 
There would be approximately fifty seats in the Assembly 
anyway, and after all, what practical difEerence would it 
make to the success or failure of the Assembly for the Soviet 
Union to have two additional seats to represent its vast pop- 
ulation and territor)'? The actual power, said Roosevelt, 
would rest in the Security Council and each country in this 
body, large or small, woidd have only one vote. 
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Planning the 

World Security Conference 

February 8 


The next morning I went to Dr. Mclntire’s room at Livadia 
Palace and said it was my desire, if Cordell Hull’s health 
would permit it, that he be die head of the American dele- 
gation and chairman of the conference. “Mr. Hull is coming 
along nicely,” Admiral Mclntire said, “but if you put a 
burden of this kind on him, on which he would make a su- 
preme effort, the task might break him.” Mclntire then told 
me that six weeks before Hull had expressed a desire to be 
present at the conference simply in the role of an adviser to 
the American delegation. 

Shortly after this talk with Mclntire, Harry Hopkins and 
1 had a discussion in which he suggested that we should start 
to wprk immediately on the preparation of a communiqud 
about the coming world security conference. If we did not, 
he warned, the Prime Minister would sit up in bed some 
morning and dash it off himself. From past experience, Hop- 
kins added, he knew it would be difficult to change it once 
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it was on paper. I agreed and at Steve Early’s suggestion 
instructed my staff to start work on a preliminary draft. 

Later in the morning I drove to the British headquarters. 
The road was well paved, with many hairpin turns. It skirted 
the mountainsides on the edge of an awesome drop, down 
to the shore far below. There were many summer homes and 
villas, built for the tsarist aristocracy, along the way. The 
villas, many of which the retreating Germans had burned, 
had been built in a wide variety of architectural styles. 

The British headquarters at Vorontsov Villa was a strange 
combination of Moorish, Gothic, and Scottish baronial archi- 
tecture. It had a beautiful conservatory, formal gardens with 
boxwood hedges, fountains, and a large stone lion with one 
eye half open and the other shut. 

The Germans had not stripped Vorontsov Villa the way 
they had Livadia Palace. Hitler had given it to one of his 
generals, and the general had left all the furnishings in order 
to occupy it himself after the war. The Germans had then 
retreated from the villa so fast that they had been unable to 
destroy it or even to loot it of its belongings. 

Today it was Eden’s turn to preside at the foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting. After he opened the meeting I extended an 
official invitation of the United States Government to our 
great allies to hold the conference on world organization in 
the United States. I said that I hoped they were not shocked 
by the President’s mention of March as the time for the con- 
ference. Although I was most anxious for a date no later than 
the latter part of April, I felt sure that the time could be 
arranged to fit the convenience of Mr. Eden and Mr. Molotov. 

I recalled that at Dumbarton Oaks there had been consid- 
erable discussion of inviting the associated nations, that is, 
those who had broken relations with the Axis powers but had 
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not deckred war, as well as the United Nations, those that 
had deckred war. I said I had now reached the conclusion 
that it would be most satisfactory to the United States to limit 
the invitations to those who had deckred war on the common 
enemy and had signed the United Nations Declaration. 

With respect to Molotov’s proposal to admit two or three 
of the Soviet Republics, I stated that I was puzzled as to just 
how this membership could be arranged, since the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals had specified that each sovereign state 
should have one vote. I stated that it was necessary for me 
to review the entire matter with the President again. In the 
light of my conversation with the President the night before, 
I did add, however, that the President had deckred that the 
subject deserved sympathetic consideration. 

Molotov replied that he had expressed his views the day 
before, and would like to hear Mr. Eden’s reaction. Eden 
deckred that he would be delighted to accept the invitation 
to hold the conference in the United States. He only wished 
to enter one suggestion. Mr. Winant, Mr. Gusev, and he were 
a little jealous at never having any large conferences in Lon- 
don. He hoped, therefore, there would be an early meeting 
of the foreign secretaries in London. Both Molotov and I 
readily assented to this request. 

Eden said he preferred to postpone the opening of the 
conference until the second half of April. After some dis- 
cussion I suggested, and it was agreed, that the conference 
should open on Wednesday, April 25, in the United States. 

Eden then said that he was sympathetically inclined to- 
ward the Soviet proposal to include two or three of the 
Soviet Republics and would be ready to say so at whatever 
was considered the appropriate moment. 

Molotov interjected the remark: the sooner the better. He 
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commented that, although the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
pro\ided only one vote for each government, Canada and 
Australia had indmdual votes. The fact that they were com- 
ponent parts of the British Empire did not prevent them from 
having individual memberships. 

The Soviet Constitution, he added, had been amended to 
give the Soviet Republics the right to conduct foreign rela- 
tions and in other ways to increase the rights of the constitu- 
ent republics. 

He then said that if only those nations which had de- 
clared war on Germany and had signed the United Nations 
Declaration were to be invited to the conference, certain 
questions naturally arose. Which PoHsh Government, for ex- 
ample, would be invited? Also certain countries which did 
not maintain diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, as 
a result of our formula, would be invited. He added that he 
would like the opportunity to check the exact list of states 
which would be invited to attend the conference. 

I then handed him a list of the countries which had signed 
the United Nations Declaration and I said I thought these 
nations should meet to prepare the charter, and that new 
members could be elected after the conference had con- 
vened.* 


'The nations that adhered to the Declaration signed on January 1, 1942, 
were: 


The United States of America 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


China 
Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Dominican Republic 
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El Salvador 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 


New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Poland 

South Africa 

Yugoslavia 
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Eden suggested that a possible procedure would be for 
the United Nations to meet and draw up an agenda which 
would include the question of admitting the two Soviet 
Republics as original members. Molotov recommended an 
amendment to Eden’s proposal to the efiEect that the three 
foreign secretaries agreed that it would be advisable to 
grant admission to the Assembly to two or three Soviet Re- 
publics. 

I replied that I was favorably impressed with Mr. Eden’s 
proposal and I desired to take the matter up with the Presi- 
dent. Until I did, however, I wanted to make it dear that I 
could not make any firm commitment. I expected, however, 
I added, that the United States would be able to give a 
favorable reply before the end of the day. Although the 
President, the night before, had stated that he thought the 
Soviet request “was all right,” I desired to reserve the United 
States’ position at the foreign ministers’ meeting until I had 
an opportunity to check again with the President in order 
to be certain that he had reached a definite conclusion on 
the matter. After we had decided to appoint a subcommittee 
to draft a report on this and other questions relative to the 
world security conference, we tamed to the subject of Iran. 

Eden recalled the Big Three pledge in the “Declaration of 

The nations that adhered later to the Declaration, with the date of their 

notification of their adherence, were: 


Mexico, June 5, 1942 

Commonwealth of the Philippines, June 10, 

Ethiopia, July 28, 1942 

Iraq, January 16, 1943 

Brazil, February 8, 1943 

Bolivia, April 27, 1943 

Iran, September 10, 1943 

Colombia, December 22, 1943 

Liberia, February 26, 1944 

France, December 26, 1944 

Ecuador, February 7, 1945 


1942 

Peru, February 11, 1945 
Chile, February 12, 1945 
Paraguay, February 12, 1945 
Venezuela, February 16, 1945 
Uruguay, February 23, 1945 
Turkey, February 24, 1945 
Egypt, February 27, 1945 
Saudi Arabia, March 1, 1945 
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Iran” and he stated that, except for the privileges which Iran 
had granted to the Allies for the duration of the war, Iran 
should be master of its own house and free to make its own 
decisions. He urged that the Allies refrain from interfering 
in Iranian internal matters. It was no part of British policy, 
he declared, to prevent the Soviet Union from obtaining oil 
in northern Iran. The Soviet Union, he added, was a natural 
consumer for Iranian oil. He felt, however, that the Allies 
should not press for oil concessions imtil their troops had 
been withdrawn. He recommended therefore that they agree 
to an earlier withdrawal of troops than was provided for in 
the “Declaration of Iran.” If such an agreement were 
reached, Eden observed, it would prove that the Allies were 
now prepared to carry out the Teheran Declaration. 

Molotov declared that the question of oil concessions and 
the withdrawal of troops were two diSerent matters. The 
question of the withdrawal of troops had never been placed 
before the Soviet Government until that moment, Molotov 
observed, and it would take some time to study the ques- 
tion. 

In regard to oil concessions, he added, the Soviet Union 
had asked the Iranian Ambassador what the Iranian attitude 
would be to a request for concessions. When a favorable 
reply had been received, the Soviet Union had opened nego- 
tiations. Soon after that the Iranians had adopted the atti- 
tude that during the war there would be no concessions. 
Molotov observed, however, that he could see no reason why 
negotiations could not be reopened. No negotiations were 
being conducted at the moment, and, therefore, since the 
situation was not acute, he recommended that it be left alone 
to take its own course. 

(When we arrived in London in January 1946 for the first 
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United Nations Assembly meeting, we were faced with the 
Iranian issue, and my mind went back to this discussion of 
the foreign ministers, in which Molotov had said that the 
situation was not acute.) 

I pointed out that American oil companies had been carry- 
ing on negotiations for oil concessions but had now ceased 
their efforts. The United States, I declared, was content to 
leave the' question of oil concessions until the end of the war. 

The American troops stationed in Iran, I observed, were 
there to transport and guard Lend-Lease supplies from the 
Persian Gulf to the Soviet Union and for no other reason. 
We supported the British, I continued, in regard to an early 
withdrawal of aH troops of all nations. 

Both Eden and I agreed that our governments had no ob- 
jection to Iran’s granting oil concessions to the Soviet Union. 
Although the Allied treaty with Iran called for the with- 
drawal of troops no later than six months after the end of 
hostilities, Eden urged that the troops be withdrawn just as 
soon as the supply route was no longer necessary. 

Molotov replied that he believed it might be advisable to 
limit the Iranian question to an exchange of views. He then 
offered to summon the Russian specialist on Iran to the Yalta 
Conference to make a report on the Iranian situation. Eden 
remarked that he would like to think this over, and added 
that he might have some new suggestions to make at another 
meeting. We adjourned at this point to prepare for the fifth 
plenary session that afternoon. 

I had just a few minutes to talk to the President before 
Marshal Stalin arrived at Livadia Palace for a private dis- 
cussion of military matters. I pointed out to the President 
that I had reserved the American position on extra votes for 
the Soviet Union at the foreign ministers’ meeting imtil I 
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could talk to him again and that, as a result, a subcommittee, 
consisting of Gladwyn Jebb, Gromyko, and Hiss, representing 
the three nations, was now at work preparing a report. I also 
stated that Eden had told Molotov that the British would 
support the Soviet request. The President thereupon com- 
mented to me that somehow we would now have to accept 
the proposal. 

At this point the door to the President’s study opened 
and Bohlen brought Stalin and Pavlov into the room. After 
the President had greeted the Marshal, I stated— before 
withdrawing from this conference and in order to bring my 
dicussion with the President to a close— that the foreign 
ministers, had had a successful meeting and had reached 
agreements on . . . Before I could finish the sentence, how- 
ev’er, the President interrupted me and said to the Marshal, 
“The foreign ministers have met and have reached agree- 
ment on today’s agenda.” The Marshal asked if they had 
agreed to the extra votes for the Soviet Union, and the Presi- 
dent replied, "Yes.” 

The plenary session convened shortly after this statement. 
Hiss, our representative on the subcommittee, told me as the 
meeting was coming to order that he had just asked Eden for 
a copy of the report drafted by the subcommittee, which the 
British representative had agreed to have typed.* When Eden 
had somewhat reluctantly handed him a copy. Hiss noticed 
that it expressed American support for the extra votes, which 
had not been in the draft which he as American representa- 
tive on the subcommittee had approved. He protested to 
Eden that the United States had not approved the extra 
votes, but Eden replied, “You don’t know what has taken 

*It was in the subcommittee that the British and Russian representatives 

had agreed to two rather than three extra votes for the Soviet Union. 
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place.” It was obvious from Eden’s remark that the President 
had had a private talk with the British after the subcommit- 
tee had adjourned and before the plenary session had con- 
vened. 

In the military discussion between Stalin and Roosevelt 
that afternoon the President had requested that the United 
States Air Force be allowed to use certain airfields near 
Budapest for bombing operations against the Germans. At 
the present time, he pointed out, American planes based in 
Italy had to make a long and hazardous flight over the Alps 
to reach Germany. The President also asked that a group of 
American experts be permitted to make surveys of the efFects 
of bombing, similar to one that had been made at Ploesti, 
in the areas recently liberated by the Red Army. Stalin im- 
mediately acceded to both these requests and said that he 
would give the necessary orders at once. 

At the plenary session Eden was called upon to report on 
the foreign ministers’ conference. He reported our agree- 
ment to recommend that the conference on world organiza- 
tion be convened on Wednesday, April 25, in the United 
States, and that the United Nations as they existed at the 
close of the Crimean Conference be the only states invited 
to the conference. 

The world orgmhzation conference, he pointed out, would 
itself determine who should be the original members of the 
world organization. At this point the British and American 
delegates would support the request of the Soviet Union to 
admit as original members two of the Soviet Republics. It 
was later a great surprise to me, since we had merely agreed 
that we would support the Soviet request, to have Ambassa- 
dor Gromyko back in Washington after Yalta make a great 
issue of having the two additional Soviet Republics invited 
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for the opening meeting of the conference. I had serious 
trouble with Gromvko over this matter. The American and 
British position remained, however, as agreed at Yalta, that 
we would support the Russian request, but the entire ques- 
tion of the admittance of the two Soviet Republics as original 
members was to be decided by the conference itself. 

The British delegation, Eden said as he concluded his re- 
port, did not think that it was right for other countries now 
to join the United Nations merely in order to participate in 
the conference, but he understood from consultation with 
the Secretary of State that the American delegation had 
other views. A subcommittee, he added, was considering 
this question. 

Stalin remarked that there would be ten nations at the 
conference— in the list that had signed the United Nations 
Declaration— which had no diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. He observed that it was somewhat strange 
for the Soviet Government to attempt to build future world 
security with nations which did not desire to maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with his country, and he asked what could 
be done about this situation. 

The President replied that he knew most of these coun- 
tries would like to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union but just had not got aroxmd to it. There were 
a few nations where the influence of the Catholic Chmch 
was strong, and for this reason they had not established dip- 
lomatic relations. The President pointed out, on the other 
hand, that the Soviet Union had already sat down with these 
nations at conferences such as the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence to establish the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, and the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Conference. 
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Stalin replied that this was correct, but the coming con- 
ference was to consider the very vital question of the estab- 
lishment of world security. 

The President then recalled that three years before, the 
State Department had advised some of the other American 
republics that it was not necessary to declare war on Ger- 
many but only necessary to break diplomatic relations. These 
countries, since they had followed the advice of the United 
States, felt that they were in good standing. Some of these 
republics, the President observed, had rendered great as- 
sistance in the war eJEort. 

Speaking frankly, he added, our advice to the Latin- 
American nations had been a mistake. Just a month ago, 
Mr. Stettinius had raised with him the entire question, and, 
as a result, the President said, he had sent letters to the 
presidents of six Latin-American countries urging them to 
declare war. Ecuador had done so just the day before, Feb- 
ruary 7, and he had reason to believe that others would do 
so promptly. 

Stalin then asked Roosevelt about the status of Argentina. 
The President replied that we were talking about a confer- 
ence of United and Associated Nations which had helped in 
the war efiEort. 

Argentina, of coinrse, was neither a United Nation nor an 
Associated Nation. All through the war we had been con- 
cerned over Axis activities in the Argentine. In July 1944 the 
State Department had informed the other American repub- 
lics that we were determined not to recognize the Farrell 
regime, which had recently come to power through a revo- 
lution, until there were conclusive acts and demonstrations 
that there had been fundamental changes in Argentine policy 
toward the United Nations. Secretary Hull had hurled some 
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of his strongest language at Argentina for having persisted 
in open and notorious aid to the Axis. Great Britain, how- 
ever, because of its reliance on meat from the Argentine and 
its hea\y investments there, had been reluctant to join the 
United States in strong action against Argentina. 

Stalin told the President that he had no love for Argentina. 
He added that he felt there was a contradiction of logic in 
the whole matter of admitting nations. He wondered just 
what the criteria were for admission and raised the question 
of Turkey. There were some nations who had really waged 
war and had suffered, he said, and there were others who 
had wavered and speculated about being on the winning 
side. 

The President replied that it was his idea that only those 
Associated Nations who declared war should be invited to 
the conference. He suggested that the time limit for this 
declaration be March 1, 1945. This was a decisive moment. 
President Roosevelt’s frank appeal to the Prime Minister and 
the Marshal to help him out of the difiBcult situation caused 
by the Department s advice to the Latin-American Associated 
Nations persuaded the two men to accept March 1 as the 
deadline for a declaration of war by them. That night I sent 
a cable to Grew, asking him to have Assistant Secretary of 
State Nelson Rockefeller suggest to these countries that they 
take the necessary steps to declare war immediately. Peru, 
Chile, Paraguay, Venezuela, and Uruguay all declared war 
by February 23. 

After Churchill and Stalin had agreed to the March 1 
date, the Prime Minister observed that he sympathized with 
Marshal Stalin’s statement that many countries had played 
a poor part in the war. He felt, however, that there would 
be some advantage to having a whole new group of nations 
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declare war for the psychological efFect of this on German 
morale. 

The President observed that in addition to the South 
American countries there was Iceland, which was also an 
Associated Nation. 

The Prime Minister said that in the case of Egj'pt that 
country had wished to declare war on two occasions but had 
been advised against it by the British Government. The Brit- 
ish had felt, the Prime Minister continued, that it would be 
more useful to keep Egypt as a non-belligerent in order to 
save Cairo from systematic bombing. Egypt, however, had 
rendered a valuable service in such thmgs as maintaining 
order and guarding bridges, and if Egypt now wished to 
declare war, it should have the opportunity. Iceland, too, he 
pointed out, had rendered a valuable service by permitting 
the entry of British and American forces, and this country 
should have the opportimity to declare war. 

Stalin remarked that the opportunity to participate in the 
conference should not apply to former enemy states (I as- 
sume he meant countries like Italy) which had recently de- 
clared war on Germany. The Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent heartily agreed with this remark. 

The Prime Minister said he certainly did not include 
Eire among the possible candidates for the conference, 
since that coimtry stiU had German and Japanese missions 
there. Turkey, too, he knew, would not receive imiversal 
approbation. Turkey, however, had made an alliance with 
Great Britain at a difficult moment, and its attitude had 
been generally friendly and helpful. 

When Stalin stated that he would agree to Turkey’s being 
invited provided the Turks declared war before the end of 
February, Churchill e:^ressed his pleasure with the Soviet 
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attitude. Turkey and Egypt as it turned out signed the United 
Nations Declaration by March 1, and thus were invited to 
send delegations to the conference.® 

The President then referred to Denmark, whose king had 
been a virtual prisoner ever since the German invasion. 
When Stalin observed that Denmark should wait, both 
Roosevelt and Churchill agreed, but they stated that once 
Denmark was liberated the Danes should be invited to join 
the organization. 

Molotov asked if it would not facilitate the admission of 
the Ukrainian and the Byelorussian (White Russian) repub- 
lics as members of the Assembly if they signed the United 
Nations Declaration before the first of March. Churchill 
observed that it did not seem quite right to him to allow 
small coimtries, which had done so little, to attend the con- 
ference by the expedient of their declaring war, and to ex- 
clude the two Soviet Republics. 

Marshal Stalin agreed that it was illogical, and questioned 
whether, although the three powers had agreed to recom- 
mend the Ukraine and White Russia as members of the 
Assembly, the fact that they had not signed the United 
Nations Declaration by March 1 might not furnish an excuse 
for excluding them from the conference. Both the President 
and the Prime Minister again assured Stalin that they would 
support the request of the Soviet delegation at the confer- 
ence. 

The Prime Minister again emphasized that he had pre- 
ferred confining the conference to the present United Na- 
tions but, if others were to be added, he thought the two 
Soviet Republics also should be added. Stalin declared that 

•Saudi Arabia did not sign until April 12, but was at war with Germany 

effective March 1 and therefore was also invited to attend the conference. 
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he did not want to embarrass the President on this point. 
If the President would explain his di£5culties, the Marshal 
added, he would see what could be done. 

The President replied that it was a technical question but 
an important one. Up to that moment they had been dis- 
cussing invitations to separate coimtries, but now it was not 
a question of a country but of granting one of the Great 
Powers three votes instead of one in the Assembly. This was 
a matter, he said, which should be put before the confer- 
ence. '"We have already agreed,” he added, “to support this 
request at the conference.” There had been no briefing of 
the President by the State Department on this particular 
question. Throughout this give-and-take, his mind functioned 
with clarity and conciseness, furnishing excellent proof that 
he was alert and in full command of his faculties. 

Stalin then inquired again whether Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian signatures to the United Nations Declaration would 
not be advisable. The President replied that it would not be 
advisable and the Marshal withdrew his suggestion. 

After this discussion the question of the world security 
organization and the approaching conference required very 
little of the time of the Crimean Conference. It is, however, 
of interest to describe how San Francisco was selected at 
Yalta as the location of the conference. 

For months the State Department had surveyed possible 
locations and had discussed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of many cities. The requirement was a city that could 
accommodate four to five thousand delegates, advisers, sec- 
retariat, and correspondents, with ample auditoriu ms and 
conference rooms, and with radio, cable, rail, and airfield 
facilities. We discussed the possibility of Atlantic City, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincirmati, Miami, French 
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Lick, Hot Springs (Virginia), Pinehurst, and other centers. 

For various reasons, either because of the time of year or 
the lack of hotel facilities and auditoriums, or war conges- 
tion, or for questions of security, none of these places quite 
satisfied Roosevelt. In a final conversation that I had with 
him on the subject that day, as he lay in bed at the Livadia 
Palace, he said, “Go back to work, Ed, and come up with a 
better suggestion, as we haven’t hit it yet.” I went to bed 
that night perplexed. 

I suddenly wakened at about three o’clock in the morning 
with a clear picture in my mind of San Francisco playing 
host to the United Nations. My mind raced with enthusiasm 
and freshness. I saw Nob Hill, the Opera House, the Veterans 
Building, the Pacific Union Club, the Mark Hopkins, the 
Fairmont and the St. Francis Hotel, each fillin g its purpose. 
I saw the golden sunshine, and as I lay there on the shores 
of the Black Sea in the Crimea, I could almost feel the fresh 
and invigorating air from the Pacific. 

I went back to sleep and arose in the morning feeling that 
a solution to a great dilemma had been found. My mind was 
clear that the Pacific coast of the United States was the place 
to convene this historic conference and that San Francisco 
was the city; that it was directly accessible by air and water 
to the Latin-American countries and to the Philippines, 
China, New Zealand, Australia, and other countries across 
the Pacific; that the Nazis were soon to fall and it would be 
a striking reminder to the world that Japan was still to be 
conquered; that emphasis would be placed on the fact that 
aggression had been only half stamped out by the crushing 
of Nazi Germany. 

I also thought it would be helpful from the standpoint of 
the whole concept of the United Nations to have the repre- 
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sentatives of various countries of the world travel through 
the United States and see for themselves its magnificence, 
greatness, and power. I recall now, for instance, Molotov’s 
remark after he had been across San Francisco Bay to visit 
shipyards that he was at last beginning to imderstand the 
greatness of America. 

I knew, as I thought of the wisdom of holding the con- 
ference in California, that Roosevelt alwavs believed that the 
Assembly should meet in a difFerent country from time to 
time so that during the course of fifteen years, for instance, 
all the delegates would have seen most of the world. 

Early that morning I went to see General Marshall to tell 
him that I would like to propose San Francisco as the site 
of the meeting. Before doing so I wished to obtain his reac- 
tion because of the importance of Army and Navy operations 
in the San Francisco area at that particular time. Marshall 
discussed the matter and said he felt that, while San Fran- 
cisco was terribly congested, there was no place in the United 
States that was not, and that from the standpoint of facilities 
this would be a splendid choice. I had a similar conversation 
with Admiral King, who pledged full co-operation on the 
part of the Navy. 

I tried to find in my mind the reason why San Francisco 
had come to me so clearly in the middle of the night. I 
thought back to one of the meetings that Molotov, Eden, 
and I had had a day or so before when various locations 
were being discussed and of my analysis of the various sec- 
tions of the United States where we could hold the meeting. 
Eden had privately whispered to me that he had never seen 
Cahfomia, and my mind had been thus directed toward the 
West Coast. 

After obtaining the assurances of Marshall and King, I 
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waited my opportimity to talk privately with the President. 
I soon saw him in his bedroom in Livadia Palace. I outlined 
briefly the requirements from the standpoint of hotels, audi- 
toriums, and transportation. I advised him that I had dis- 
cussed it with Marshall and King and he said, “It soxmds 
most interesting, Ed, but w'e have called off aU unnecessary 
movements of people, conventions, and so forth. What about 
transporting these people two or three thousand miles un- 
necessarily?” 

He asked me to discuss this question with Jimmy Byrnes, 
who as director of the Ofiice of War Mobilization issued all 
transportation orders. Byrnes advised me that this historic 
conference was one of world importance at the moment and 
that, no matter where it was held, it would involve move- 
ments of people, and he felt it would be understood and 
would not cause criticism if the conference were in San 
Francisco. I reported this to Roosevelt, who immediately 
said, “Well, that’s encouraging. I am beginning to see your 
picture clearly.” 

The following night, February 10, Stalin, Molotov, Roose- 
velt, and I were dining with Churchill at the British head- 
quarters. For some reason or other Molotov had the location 
of the conference very much on his mind. 

As we were having vodka and caviar before going to din- 
ner, Molotov edged up to me and asked, “We have agreed 
upon the date. Can you not teU us where the conference is 
to be held?” I crossed the room and leaned down to Roose- 
velt, who was still in his little portable wheel chair that we 
carried in the automobile for him, and said, “Molotov is 
pressing me on a decision as to a place for the conference. 
Are you ready to say San Francisco?” The President said, 
“Go ahead, Ed; San Francisco it is.” 
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I went back to Molotov and told him that Mr. Roosevelt 
had just approved the selection of San Francisco. Molotov 
beckoned to Eden, and as we stood in front of an open fire 
in the presence of Roosevelt, Churchill, and St alin , we drank 
vodka in the Crimea to the success of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, to open on April 25, just eleven weeks later. 

When I reached Moscow on February 12, for a two-day 
visit immediately after the Yalta Conference, I cabled my old 
friend. Mayor Roger Lapham of San Francisco: “California; 
Here We Come.” 
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CHAPTER 11 


“The Glories 
of Future Possibilities 
Stretching Before Us’’ 


February 8 


After the plenary session of February 8 had completed its 
discussion of various aspects of the approaching world secu- 
rity conference, the three leaders turned their attention once 
more to the difficult problem of Poland, That morning Roose- 
velt had sent the following proposal to both Stalin and 
Churchill; 

. . . Counter proposals circulated by the United States Delega- 
tion to the Soviet and British Delegations of February 8, 
1945. 

The proposals submitted by Mr, Molotov in regard to the 
Polish question in reply to the Presidents letter to Marshal 
Stalin dated February 6, 1945, have been given careful study. 

In regard to the frontier question, no objection is perceived 
to point One of the Soviet proposals, namely, that the Eastern 
boundary of Poland should be the Curzon line with modifica- 
tions in favor of Poland in some areas of from five to eight 
kilometers. 
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In regard to point Two, while agreeing that compensation 
should be given to Poland at the expense of Germany, includ- 
ing that portion of East Prussia south of the Koenigsberg line. 
Upper Silesia, and up to the line of the Oder, there would 
appear to be little justification to the extension of the western 
boundary of Poland up to the Western Neisse River. 

In regard to the proposals of the Soviet Government con- 
cerning the future Government of Poland, it is proposed that 
Mr. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr be 
authorized on behalf of the three Governments to invite to 
Moscow Mr. Bierut, Mr. Osubka-Morawski, Archbishop 
Sapieha, Mr. Vincente Witos, Mr. Mikolajczyk and Mr. Grab- 
ski to form a Polish Government of National Unity along the 
following lines: 

1. There will be formed a Presidential Committee of 
three, possibly consisting of Mr. Bierut, Mr. Grabski and 
Archbishop Sapieha, to represent the Presidential office of 
the Polish Republic. 

2. This Presidential Committee will undertake the for- 
mation of a government consisting of representative leaders 
from the present Polish provisional government in Warsaw, 
from other democratic elements inside Poland, and from 
Polish democratic leaders abroad. 

3. This interim government, when formed, will pledge 
itself to the holding of free elections in Poland as soon as 
conditions permit for a constituent assembly to establish a 
new Polish constitution under which a permanent Govern- 
ment would be elected. 

4. When a Polish Government of National Unity is 
formed, the three Governments will then proceed to accord 
it recognition as the Provisioned Government of Poland. 

Molotov asked whether the last point of the President s 
proposal meant that, after recognition of a Government of 
National Unity, the London Government would disappear. 
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Churchill rephed that when the British recogniEed the new 
government recognition would be withdrawn from the Lon- 
don Government. 

When Stalin asked what would happen to the property 
and resources of the London Government, after the new gov- 
ernment had been recognized, the President replied that he 
believed the property would go to the new government. 

After a brief recess the Prime Minister submitted a British 
proposal for Poland. It included the following items: 

(1) The Curzon Line, with some slight adjustments, 
would be the eastern frontier of Poland. 

(2) Poland in the west would include Danzig, the re- 
gions of East Prussia west and south of Konigsberg, the 
district of Oppeln in Silesia and the lands desired by Poland 
to the east of the Oder. All Germans in these regions were 
to be repatriated to Germany and all Poles in Germany, if 
they wished, would be repatriated to Poland. 

(3) A fully representative provisional Polish Government 
should be established based upon all the democratic and 
anti-Fascist forces in Poland and including democratic lead- 
ers from abroad. 

(4) Representative Polish leaders should consult together 
on the composition of this provisiorud government and V. M. 
Molotov, Mr. Harriman, and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr (later 
Lord Inverchapel, British Ambassador to Washington) should 
tedk with these leaders and submit their proposcds to the 
consideration of the three governments. 

(5) As soon as possible, the provisional Polish Govem- 
ment, thus established, would hold free and unfettered elec- 
tions on the basis of universal suffrage and a secret ballot. 
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All democratic parties should have the right to participate 
and run candidates. 

The Prime Minister added that with some slight amend- 
ments, however, he was willing to accept the President’s 
proposals. 

Molotov insisted that it was impossible to ignore, as these 
two proposals did, lie existence of the present government 
in Poland. The Soviets therefore felt that they should discuss 
enlarging that government by the addition of other demo- 
cratic elements from within Poland and abroad. 

The Lublin Government, he asserted, enjoyed immense 
prestige and popularity in Poland. The Poles themselves 
would never agree to anything that would greatly change 
the provisional government. The leaders of the Lublin Gov- 
ernment had been closely coimected with the hberation of 
Poland, whereas Mr. Mikolajczyk, Mr. Grabski, and Mr. 
Witos had not. If we wished to achieve a practical result, 
he insisted, the only step was to enlarge the present govern- 
ment. All three countries agreed, Molotov pointed out, on 
the holding of free elections. In regard to the Polish fron- 
tiers, Molotov expressed his pleasure with the complete 
agreement on the eastern boundary. He stated, however, 
that he knew the Polish Provisional Government wanted the 
western frontier as outlined in the Soviet proposal. 

Molotov agreed that it would be desirable for the Poles 
to meet with Harriman, Kerr, and himself in Moscow. In- 
stead of creating a presidential council, he said he thought 
it would be a good idea to invite three members of fhe 
Lublin Government and two from the list the President had 
submitted yesterday to form an interim government. He was 
not at all sure, however, about inviting Mikolajczyk. He and 
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Mr. Harriman and Sir Archibald could discuss with the Poles 
the question of enlarging the provisional government, and 
the results of these discussions could then be submitted to 
their respective governments. 

While Molotov was speaking I scribbled the following 
note to the President; “Mr. President: Not to enlarge Lublin 
but to form a new Gov. of some kind.” 

The Prime Minister declared that we now' had reached 
the crucial point of this great Conference. If w'e separated 
still recognizing diflFerent Polish Governments, the world 
would find us wanting. It would be interpreted as a breach 
between Great Britain and the United States on the one 
hand and the Soviet Union on the other, with lamentable 
consequences for the future. 

According to the information of the British, the Lublin 
Government, Churchill charged, did not have the support of 
the overwhelming mass of Ae Polish people. There would 
be an angry outcry in Great Britain, furthermore, if the Brit- 
ish Government simply brushed the London Poles aside. 
ChurchiU then reminded the Conference of the army of 
150,000 Poles who were fighting bravely against the enemy 
in Italy. If the British Government transferred its support 
to the Lublin Government it would be regarded by this 
army as an act of betrayal of Poland. 

The Prime Minister added that it would be said anyway 
that the British Government had given way completely to 
the Soviet Union on the question of the frontiers. After that, 
to break altogether with the lawful government of Poland, 
which had been recognized dining all these years of war, 
would be an act that would bring the most severe criticism 
at home. Great Britain would be accused of forsaking the 
cause of Poland, and the debates in Parliament, he warned, 
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would be most painful and most dangerous to continued 
Allied unity. 

If they were to abandon the London Government, he de- 
clared, it must be clear that a new start had been made on 
both sides on equal terms. Before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would transfer recognition, Churchill warned, it would 
have to be convinced that a new government, representative 
of the Polish people, had been created and was pledged to 
an election based on a secret ballot and universal sufiErage 
with all democratic parties having the right to nominate their 
candidates. When such elections were held. Great Britain 
would disregard the London Government and salute the new 
government. It was frightfully important, concluded Church- 
ill, fliat the three governments represented there reach a 
signed agreement on Poland before the Crimean Conference 
adjourned. 

The President said that since aU three nations present had 
agreed on the necessity of free elections, the problem was 
how Poland was to be governed from now until these elec- 
tions were held. 

Stalin observed that Mr. Churchill had complained that he 
had no information from within Poland. He could assure the 
meeting that the leaders of the provisional government were 
extremely popular. These leaders had not fled Poland but 
had stayed on and emerged through the underground. The 
people’s sympathies were wnth the leaders who stayed, the 
Marshal emphasized, not with those who had fled. The Poles, 
he declared, were surprised that the London Poles had not 
participated in the liberation of Poland. 

A second fact to remember, he said, was that Poland was 
liberated by the Red Army. The Poles, in the past, had hated 
Russia, and with reason, in view of the tsarist participation 
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in the partitions of Poland. With the advance of the Red 
Army, however, old resentments were disappearing and good 
^v^U toward Russia was emerging. Mr. Churchill, Stalin 
added, was worried that we would leave the Conference 
^nthout an agreement. Since they had diflFerent information 
about Poland, he suggested that they summon Poles from 
the different groups and talk face to face with each. 

He again emphasized that he could see little difference 
between the position of De Gaulle and the Polish Provisional 
Government. Neither had been elected, and yet all three 
powers had dealt with De Gaulle. Why could we not deal 
with an enlarged Polish Government? Stalin asked. It wordd 
be much better, he insisted, to enlarge the provisional 
government than to try to establish a new one. It would, 
of course, be better, he added, if free elections could be 
held nnmediately, but up to now the war had prevented 
this. 

The President then asked the Marshal how long it would 
be before elections could be held in Poland. It might be pos- 
sible in a month, Stalin answered, provided there were no 
military reversals. The President then proposed, and it was 
agreed, that the entire Polish matter be referred to the for- 
eign ministers for further study. 

The Prime Minister next proposed that the foreign minis- 
ters should meet every three months. After a brief discussion 
all three leaders agreed not only with this proposal but also 
with Churchills desire that the first meeting be held in 
London. Eden had previously proposed this to me in an in- 
formal way and had stated that he was going to urge it upon 
the Conference. This suggestion of Eden’s was tiie origin 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

At this point Stalin said that he now would like to ask 
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what was holding back the formation of a unified govern- 
ment in Yugoslavia. He would also like to know v/hat was 
going on in Greece. He was not criticizing the British in 
Greece, he declared, but merely seeking for information. 

Just before the Yalta Conference the British and the Rus- 
sians had brought the London Yugoslavs and Marshal Tito’s 
Partisans together to form an interim government. Under the 
new regime Tito was to be Premier and Dr. Ivan Subasitch, 
of the London Government, was to be Foreign Minister. The 
agreement signed by Tito and Subasitch also provided for 
the holding of free and unfettered elections and for the es- 
tablishment of a government truly representative of the 
people. Tito was willing to have a regency in place of King 
Peter, but insisted that the King must not appoint the re- 
gents. In a message from Ambassador Winant several weeks 
prior to Yalta, we had been informed that Mr. Churchill had 
told King Peter: “The three Great Powers will not lift one 
finger nor sacrifice one man to put any king back on any 
throne in Europe.” This was an amaziag statement in view 
of Churchill’s favorable attitude toward the Italian and Greek 
monarchies. 

The Prime Minister, in his reply to Stalin’s question about 
Yugoslavia, said that King Peter had been persuaded, or even 
forced, to agree to a regency. Dr. Subasitch was leaving Lon- 
don soon, if he had not already left, for Yugoslavia to appoint 
the regents and form a government. Churchill observed that 
Mr. Eden had told him that there were two slight amend- 
ments, which Mr. Eden would discuss with Mr. Molotov, 
to the agreement reached between Dr. Subasitch and Mar- 
shal Tito. In regard to the two amendments, if Marshal Stalin 
said two words to Marshal Tito, Churchill remarked, the mat- 
ter would be settled. 
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Stalin replied that Tito was a proud man, and now that 
he was a popular head of a regime he might resent advice. 
The Prime Minister answered ti^t he felt that Marshal Stalin 
could risk this. Stalin observed that he was not afraid to 
advise Tito. 

The Prime Minister then turned to Greece and said that 
he was hopeful that peace would come. It was doubtful, 
however, diat a government of all parties could be estab- 
lished, since they hated each other too mudh. Stalin observed 
that, since the Greeks had not yet become accustomed to 
discussion, they were following the practice of cutting each 
others throats. 

The Prime Minister concluded his remarks on Greece by 
saying that five British trade imion leaders had recently vis- 
ited Greece and had had a difficult time. They were very 
much obliged to Marshal Stalin, the Prime Minister stated, 
for not having taken too great an interest in Greek affairs. 
Stalin repeated that he had no intention of criticizing British 
actions in Greece, nor, he added, did he have any intention 
of interfering in that country. 

With this remark of Stalin s, the plenary session adjourned 
to the Russian headquarters at Koreis Villa, where the Rus- 
sians held a formal dinner for the Conference. Present at the 
dinnor, which included twenty courses, forty-five toasts, and 
lasted xmtil after midnight were: 


IHE UNITED STATES GOEIEAT BKETAIN 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The President 
Mr. Sfettinius 
Admiral Leahy 

Justice Byrnes 


The Prime Minister 
Mr. Eden 
Field Marshal 
Sir Alan Brooke 
Chief Air Marshal 
Sir Charles Portal 


Marshal Stalin 
Mr. Molotov 
Mr. Vishinsky 

Mr. Beria 
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THE ‘UNITED STATES GBEAT BRITAIN 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr, Harriman 

Mr. Flynn 

Mrs. Boettiger 

Miss Kathleen 
Harriman 
Mr. Bohlen 


Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir A. B. Cunning- 
ham 

Sir Alexander 
Cadogan 

Field Marshal 
Alexander 

Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr 

General Sir Hastings 
Ismay 

Mrs. Oliver 


Admiral Kuznetsov 


General Antonov 

Air Marshal 
Khudiakov 
Ambassador 
Gromyko 

Ambassador Gusev 

Mr. Maisky 
Mr. Pavlov 


It is interesting to compare the American with the other 
two delegations. Such military figures as General Marshall 
and Admiral King were excluded from the dinner, while 
their coimteiparts were included in the other two delega- 
tions. I greatly resented the fact that those members of the 
White House staflF who had prepared the list of the Ameri- 
cans to be invited had not included Marshall and King. 
Whatever their reaction, however, these two great men 
never made known their private feelings over their being 
excluded. 

The atmosphere of the dinner was most cordial, and it 
proved to be the most important dinner of the Conference. 
Stalin, was in excellent humor and even in high spirits. He 
offered a toast to the health of the Prime Minister, whom 
he characterized as the bravest governmental figure in the 
world. Great Britain, he declared, as a result of Mr. Church- 
ill’s courage and staunchness, had fought ofiF Hitlerite Ger- 
many when the rest of Europe was falling flat on its face 
before EBtler. The Marshal concluded by saying that he knew 
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few examples in history where the courage of one man had 
been so important to tibe future history of the world. 

The Prime Minister replied by toasting Marshal Stalin as 
the mighty leader of a mighty country which had taken the 
full shock of the German war machine, had broken its back, 
and then had driven the tyrants from its soil. He knew that 
in peace no less than in war, Churchill added. Marshal Stalin 
would continue to lead his people from success to success. 

Stalin next proposed a toast to the health of the President 
of the United States. He and Mr. Churchill, the Marshal de- 
clared, had had relatively simple decisions to make in the 
war. They had been fighting for their very existence. There 
was a third man, however, whose country had not been seri- 
ously threatened with invasion, but who had perhaps a 
broader conception of national interests and, even though 
his country was not directly imperiled, had been the chief 
forger of the instruments which had led to the mobilization 
of the world against Hitler. Stalin particularly emphasized 
Lend-Lease as one of the President’s most remarkable and 
vital achievements in the formation of the anti-Hitler com- 
bination. 

The President replied to this toast by observing that the 
atmosphere at the dinner was that of a family, and it was 
in this way that he liked to characterize the relations among 
the three countries. Great changes had occurred in the world 
during the past three years, he noted, and even greater 
changes were to come. Fifty years ago there were vast 
areas in the world where people had little opportunity. 
Although there were still great areas where people had little 
hope and opportunity, tihe President remarked, it was their 
objective here in the Crimea to give to every man, woman, 
and child on the eartb die possibility of security and well- 
being. 
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Stalin remarked, in a later toast to the alliance among the 
three powers, that it was not so difificult to keep unity in 
time of war, since there was the joint aim, clear to every- 
one, of defeating the common enemy. The difficult task, he 
warned, would come after the war, when diverse interests 
would tend to divide the Allies. He was confident, however, 
that the present alliance would meet this test and that the 
peacetime relations of the three Great Powers would be as 
strong as they had been in wartime. 

At one point Stalin teased Gusev for always being glum 
and serious and for never cracking a simle. Stalin carried 
his jesting almost to the point of eirtreme ridicule. While the 
Marshal was plaguing Gusev, I had the opportunity, for the 
first time at Yalta, to observe L. P. Beria, Commissar of State 
Security. As the head of the Secret Police (then the NKVD), 
he was at Yalta for security reasons. I had been informed 
that he was one of the strong men in the Politburo, and he 
impressed me that evening as being hard, forceful, and ex- 
tremely alert. 

There were many, many toasts during the evening by prac- 
tically everyone present. I was immensely impressed, while 
Churchill was speaking, with the way his attitude had 
changed on the future of the world. At Malta he had been 
extremely discouraged and distressed, but in his toasts this 
evening at Yalta he manifested real hope that there could 
be a world of happiness, peace, and security. 

The dinner party broke up shortly after the Prime Minis- 
ter had delivered an inspired toast in his incomparable lan- 
guage. We were all standing on the crest of a hiU, he said, 
with the glories of future possibilities stretching before us. 
In the modem world, he declared, the function of leader- 
ship was to lead the people out from the forests into the 
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broad sunlit plains of peace and happiness. This prize, he 
went on, was nearer our grasp than at any time before in' 
history, and it would be a tragedy for which history would 
never forgive us if we let this prize slip from our grasp 
through inertia or carelessness. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Sixth Day 
of the Conference 

February 9 


At the foreign ministers’ meeting on February 9, as the 
presiding officer of the day, I opened the discussion by re- 
marking that I had had a private conference that morning 
with the President. He had instructed me, I told Molotov 
and Eden, to explain at the foreign ministers’ meeting that 
one extremely important aspect of the Polish issue had not 
been sufficiently discussed. . 

I pointed out that there had been a great debate in the 
United States over the question of American participation 
in a world organization for peace and security. The issue 
of Poland, I declared, was having a tremendous impact on 
American public opinion, and unless the Polish question was 
settled in a satisfactory fashion, I warned that it might 
jeopardize America’s participation in a world organization. 
It was therefore of great and continuing importance, from 
the standpoint of influencing American participation in the 
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world organization, that the Polish question be settled at the 
Crimean Conference. 

I then said: 

“After further consideration, I agree with Mr. Molotov’s 
statement that the question of the creation of a presidential 
committee should be dropped and am therefore prepared to 
withdraw our suggestion on that point. 

“I believe that, with this change, our three positions are 
not far apart on the substance of the govenunental question. 
Mr. Molotov spoke of the reorganization of the Polish Gov- 
ernment. The British formula suggests the establishment of 
a fully representative “Provisional Polish Government’ and 
we speak of the formation of a ‘Government of National 
Unity.’ All three agree that only the Poles themselves can 
definitely decide this. All three agree that this government 
should be composed of members of the present Polish Provi- 
sional Government and in addition representatives of other 
democratic elements inside Poland and some Polish demo- 
cratic leaders from abroad. 

“The following formula might therefore be considered,” 
I continued: 

“That the present Polish Provisional Government be re- 
organized into a fully representative government based on all 
democratic forces in Poland and including democratic leaders 
pom Poland abroad, to be termed ‘The Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity; Mr. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr to be authorized to consult in the first 
instance in Moscow with members of the present Provisional 
Government and other democratic leaders from within Poland 
and from abroad with a view to the reorganization of the 
present government along the above lir.es. This ‘Government 
of National Unity would be pledged to the holding of pee and 
unfettered elections as soon as practicable on the basis of 
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universal suffrage and secret ballot in which all democratic 
parties would have the right to participate and to put forward 
candidates. 

“When a ‘Polish Government of National Unittf is satisfac- 
torily formed, the three Governments will then proceed to 
accord it recognition. The Ambassadors of the three powers in 
Warsaw following such recognition would be charged with 
the responsibility of observing and reporting to their respective 
Governments on the carrying out of the pledge in regard to 
free and unfettered elections.” 

Molotov remarked that he would like to obtain a copy of 
this statement in the Russian language, as he did not feel 
prepared to reply to an oral statement. 

Eden said that he must frankly tell Mr. Molotov and me 
of his difficulties on the Polish question. Many people felt 
that the Poles had been treated harshly by Great Britain’s 
readiness to acquiesce on a frontier along the Curzon Line. 
He himself had been troubled for some time, he added, that 
Poland might become a source of difficulty between the 
Soviet Government and the British. 

He might be wrong, he declared, but he thought it was a 
fact that hardly anyone in Great Britain believed that the 
Lublin Government was representative of Poland. He 
thought, too, that this view was widely held in the rest of 
Europe and in the United States. It was for that reason that 
the document which he had put forth yesterday had avoided 
all mention of adding to the Lublin Government and had 
stressed that a new start was necessary. 

If an agreement were reached at Yalta, he remarked, this 
would mean transfer of recognition from the London Gov- 
ernment to the new government. It would be much easier for 
the British Government to abandon the London Government 
if it were made in favor of a new government rather than the 
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existing Lublin Government. Eden also pointed out that the 
British ivanted to include the Polish Army of 150,000 in any 
settlement. If a fresh start were made on the governmental 
situation, this task would be made easier. 

It had been said, Eden observed, that there was consider- 
able opposition in the Lublin Government to Mikolajczyk. 
Although he was not convinced of this, in any case the pres- 
ence of Mikolajczyk in a Polish Government would do more 
than anything else to add to the authority of that govern- 
ment and to convince the British people of its representative 
nature. 

Molotov told Eden that, while the American document 
was being translated, he would like to make some comments. 
Although he could go no further than Marshal Stalin's re- 
marks of yesterday, he recalled that the President had stated 
that the Polish situation was temporary. Prom the standpoint 
of Russian opinion, the most important question was the 
holding of general elections in Poland as soon as was practi- 
cable. These elections would create a permanent govem- 
mrat and do away with the present difBculty facing the 
Allies— that of forming an interim government. 

Marshal Stalin, he observed, had referred to the provi- 
sional period as lasting possibly one month, while the Prime 
Minister had mentioned two months. At the present time, 
however, even though it would be a short interval, it was a 
question not only of Poland but also of the rear of the Red 
Army. Even for a short time, therefore, Molotov insisted, it 
was essential for the three Great Powers to keep this military 
situation in mind. An impossible situation would result if 
difficulties arose in the rear of the Red Army. That was why 
he had recommended yesterday that the reorganization of 
the Polish Government should be on the basis of the present 
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Lublin Government with democratic elements added to it 
from within and without the coimtry. 

It might be a mistake, Molotov added, to say that Miko- 
lajczyk would be unacceptable. The Poles themselves must 
decide this. Neither the question of Mikolaic2yk nor the re- 
organization of the Polish Government could be cleared up 
in the Crimea without consulting the Poles. The Moscow 
Commission, consisting of the American and British ambas- 
sadors and himself, would have to discuss this with the Poles 
and make clear to them the principles reached in the Crimea. 

Eden quickly agreed with Molotov on the importance of 
the Polish elections. The British people, however, would feel 
that if the elections were controlled by the Lublin Govern- 
ment they would not be free elections truly representing the 
will of the Polish people. I observed that I was in complete 
agreement in this respect with Mr. Eden’s views. 

After a brief pause at this point for Molotov to read the 
translation of the American proposal, he stated that he 
would be imable to give a final answer to it imtil he had 
consulted with Marshal Stalin. He would like, however, to 
make a few preliminary comments. 

It would be inadvisable to place too much emphasis on 
any formula for a Polish Government before consulting the 
Poles. He stiU believed, he declared, that the new Polish 
Government should be created on the basis of the Lublin 
Government. It might be better, furthermore, to leave out 
the last point about the Allied ambassadors in Warsaw ob- 
serving and reporting on the elections, since this reference 
might oflEend the Poles by its implication that the Poles were 
under the control of foreign diplomatic representatives. The 
ambassadors, nevertheless, would observe and report, which 
was their duty as ambassadors. 
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Eden stated that the three Allied governments were 
agreed that a new situation would be created by the com- 
plete liberation of Poland by the Red Army. This event, he 
pointed out, would call for the establishment of a fully repre- 
sentative provisional Polish Government which could be 
more broadly representative than had been possible before 
the liberation of Poland. The government should be com- 
prised, he declared, of members of the Lublin Government 
and other democratic leaders in Poland and abroad. He 
added that he felt this government should be called the 
Provisional Government of National Unity. 

Molotov, however, continued to advocate the forming of 
the new government on the basis of the Lublin Government 
It would, of course, include other representatives from Po- 
land and from outside the coimtry. 

I maintained that it would be preferable to start with an 
entirely new government and observed that unless the for- 
eign ministers could get away from the words “existing 
Polish Government,” no agreement could be reached. I sug- 
gested that Mr. Molotov give consideration to a formuhi 
which would state that the Polish Government should be 
based upon the old and also on the democratic leaders who 
would be brought into it. 

Molotov insisted that it was extremely difficult to deal 
with the Poles and that a serious situation would arise if 
there were a period during which there was no government 
in Poland. If the British or the American proposals were 
adopted, he argued, this period of instability would occur. 

I interrupted and declared that the present Polish Govern- 
ment would continue to function until the new government 
had been formed. President Roosevelt, I said, !bid empha- 
sized this point in our private conversation that morning. 
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Molotov, however, replied that the Poles would know ne- 
gotiations were proceeding on a change in government and 
that this knowledge might create difficulties for the Red 
Army. I remarked that Mr. Eden’s proposal avoided this situ- 
ation. Then I said that, under the circumstances, it would 
be best to report to the plenary session that we had discussed 
the Polish question on the basis of the American memoran- 
dum, and although we had not yet reached an agreement, 
we had decided to continue the discussions at a later date. 

Harriman suggested that Mr. Molotov consider a redraft 
of the American formula, which would contain the words 
“based oh the old and also on other democratic elements 
from outside and inside Poland.” Molotov, however, reacted 
negatively to this suggestion. He obviously preferred the 
wording, “based on the old government and with the calling 
in of representatives . . .” 

We then turned to the subject of German reparations. I 
said I would like to present some counterproposals to the 
document prepared by Mr. Vishinsky and Mr. Maisky. I had 
discussed these proposals that morning with President 
Roosevelt. They were: 

1. Reparations are to be received in the first instance by 
those countries which have borne the main burden of the war 
and have suffered the heaviest losses and have organized vic- 
tory over the enemy. 

2. Setting aside for the moment the use of German labor 
by way of reparations, this question to be considered at a Utter 
date, reparations in Mnd are to be exacted from Germany in 
the two foUmoing forms: 

(a) Removal in a single payment at the end of the war 
from the noHoncd wealth of Germany located on the terri- 
tory of Germany herself as well as outside her territory 
(equipment, machine-tools, ships, rolling stock, German 
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investment abroad^ shares of industrial transport, shipping 
and other enterprises in Germany, etc,), these removals to 
be carried out chiefly for the purpose of military and eco- 
nomic disarmament of Germany. 

These removals are to be completed within two years of the 
end of the war. 

Annual deliveries of commodities during ten years after the 
end of the tear. 

3. The toted of German reparations in the form of removal 
from her national wealth as well as in the form of annual 
deliveries of commodities after the end of the war shall be the 
first subject of study by the Moscow Commission. In this study 
the Commission will take into consideration the effect of what- 
ever common steps ought to be taken for the elimination or 
reduction of output of various important German industries, 
from the standpoint of the total decentralization of Germany. 
The Commission should take into consideration in its initial 
studies the Soviet Government* s suggested total of twenty 
billion dollars for all forms of reparation. 

Maisky declared that paragraphs 1 and 2 of this proposal 
were acceptable. Paragraph 3, however, would have to be 
more fully clarified. He suggested that the Moscow Commis- 
sion accept twenty billion dollars "as a basis'" for its studies. 
The final figures arrived at by the commission might be a 
little more or a Kttle less than this figure. 

Eden stated that the Prime Minister was strongly opposed 
to setting a figure in a document on the basic principles of 
reparations, even as a basis for discussion. I urged that the 
setting of a figure be left to the commission, although I per- 
sonally felt that Maisky's figure was reasonable. President 
Roosevelt had deep convictions that any figure must be used 
only as a ‘T)asis for discussion." It was impossible, he be- 
lieved, to discuss the amount of reparations in any intelligent 
fashion until the Allies discovered what was left of Germany 
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after the destruction of war. A great engineering survey 
would have to take place, he said to me, to find out what 
amoimt was practicable to move as reparations. All discus- 
sion of an amount now, he emphasized, was purely academic. 

Molotov asked whether it would be agreeable to mention 
only the reparations, to the amount of ten billion dollars, 
which would go to the Soviet Union. I suggested as a coun- 
terproposal that it be stated that fifty per cent of the total 
sum of reparations collected, a sum not to be specified, 
would go to the Soviet Union. Molotov did not object to this 
suggestion, but he stiU felt that it was important to include 
a sum in the statement. 

Eden observed that his government weU understood the 
extent of the suffering and the need of the Soviet Gfovem- 
ment and would, therefore, not be parsimonious in the ap- 
portionment of reparations to Russia. He felt, however, that 
the Reparations Commission first should do its research and 
ascertain the total amoimt of reparations. 

When Molotov replied that the Soviet Union was not en- 
deavoring to supersede the work of the Reparations Commis- 
sion but only give it guidance, I inquired what price levels 
the Soviet Union had in mind as a yardstick for measuring 
the amount of reparations. Molotov answered that repara- 
tions should be based on 1938 prices, since the destruction 
had been measured in terms of prewar values. To a further 
question of mine, he replied that it was likely that the Soviet 
Union would add fifteen or twenty per cent to the 1938 
prices. 

I then asked if the Soviet Union had taken into considera- 
tion in their reparations proposal the effect of the parti^on- 
ing of Germany on the payment of reparations. Maisky re- 
plied that they had. Partitioning, he said, would not affect 
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the removak from the national wealth of Germany of equip- 
ment located both inside and outside of Germany at the end 
of the war. It might, however, he admitted, afiFect the aimual 
payments over the ten-year period. 

After some further discussion the Soviet and American 
delegations agreed that the wording of the third point in the 
American proposal should read that the Reparations Com- 
mission should consider, as a basis for discussion (the italics 
are mine), the Soviet suggestion that the total sum of the 
reparations in accordance with points (a) and (b) of the 
preceding paragraph of the American proposal be twenty 
billion doU^s and that fifty per cent of it should go to the 
Soviet Union. Eden made it clear that he would have to 
await instructions from his government on this matter. 

We then discussed for a short time the form of the invita- 
tions to be issued for the San Francisco Conference. I said 
that it was my understanding that the United States would 
consult with China and France about including these two 
countries in the invitations as sponsoring powers before the 
invitations were issued to other nations. Molotov and Eden 
agreed that my understanding was correct. 

Although we agreed not to include any statement relative 
to territorial trusteeships in the invitation, we did decide 
that the five permanent members of the Security Coimdl 
should consult each other prior to the conference on this 
matter and prepare recommendations for a discussion of it 
at San Francisco. 

I explained that the United States did not contemplate 
any detailed discussions of particular islands or territories to 
be placed under international trusteeship, but that we did 
wish to establish the right of the world organization to deal 
with the problem and to create some machinery for a trus- 
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teeship sysitem. Molotov and Eden indicated agreement with' 
this suggestion. 

The foreign ministers then turned to the question of Yugo- 
slavia, which had been referred to us by the plenary session. 
Molotov observed that Yugoslavia was in an imstable situa- 
tion. He therefore could not understand why the British had 
expressed the desire the day before to supplement the 
Subasitch-Tito agreement, when steps had not yet been 
taken to put this original agreement into operation. He pro- 
posed, as a result, that the original agreement be executed 
before any subsequent questions were discussed. 

Eden maintained, however, that the amendments sug- 
gested by the British Government were reasonable in nature 
and provided for a more democratic Yugoslavia. He could 
see no harm, therefore, in their being applied. These amend- 
ments recommended that the anti-Fascist Assembly of Na- 
tional Liberation be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav legislature who had not compromised themselves 
by collaborating with the enemy. The body thus formed 
would be known as a temporary Parliament. Legislative acts 
passed by the anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation 
would be subject to subsequent ratification by a Constituent 
Assembly. 

I suggested that representatives of Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Eden be appointed to draft a statement on the Yugoslav 
situation. They both agreed to this step, and Molotov added 
that it would be desirable to state that it had been agreed at 
the Crimean Conference that the Subasitch-Tito agreement 
should be fully executed. 

We adjourned after this discussion, and that afternoon at 
the sixth plenary session I reported on behalf of the foreign 
ministers. I mentioned that we had discussed the memoran- 
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dum on the Polish question submitted by the United States 
delegation. The memorandum, I observed, had dropped oiu: 
earlier suggestion that a presidential coimcil be created. I 
also reported that Mr. Molotov had stated that he wished to 
present to Marshal Stalin certain new considerations in the 
American memorandum on the question of the Polish Gov- 
ernment. I remarked that we, therefore, had not reached 
agreement on the problem. 

Molotov declared that the Soviet delegation was extremely 
anxious to come to an agreement^ and he believed that this 
could be done with certain amendments to the proposal sub- 
mitted by Mr. Stettinius that morning. 

He suggested that the first sentence in the American pro- 
posal be changed to read: “The present Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland should be reorganized on a wider democratic 
basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from those living abroad, and in this connection 
this government would be called the National Provisional 
Government of Poland.” 

He also suggested that the words “non-Fascist and anti- 
Fascist” be added to the last sentence of paragraph 1 before 
the words “democratic parties.” He then said that he felt 
the proposal requiring the ambassadors of the three powers 
in Warsaw to observe and report on the free elections should 
be eliminated because it would ojGFend the Poles. It was not a 
necessary statement, he repeated, since it was the first duty 
of ambassadors at aU times to observe and report. 

The Prime Minister remarked that he was glad to see that 
an advance had been achieved at the foreign ministers’ 
meeting. He continued, however, that in a general atmos- 
phere of agreement we should not put our feet in the stirrups 
and ride off. It would be a great mistake to hurry this ques- 
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tion. It was far better, he urged, to take a few days of latitude 
than to endanger bringing the ship into port. It was a great 
mistake to take hurried decisions on these matters, and he 
felt that he must study the Polish proposals before giving 
any opinion. 

The President then proposed that I finish my report on the 
meeting and the Conference would then adjourn for half an 
hour to study Mr. Molotov’s amendments to the American 
memorandum. Both the Prime Minister and the Marshal 
agreed with this suggestion, and Churchill repeated that the 
great prize of agreement on Poland should not be imperiled 
by too much haste. He added that he definitely did not want 
to leave Yalta without agreement on Poland, which he felt 
was the most important question before the Conference. 

I then reported that in our reparations discussions the 
American delegation had submitted a proposal on the basic 
principles of exacting reparations from Germany, for study 
and recommendation by the Moscow Reparations Commis- 
sion. We had reached agreement, I told the three leaders, on 
the first two points of the American proposal, relative to the 
countries which should receive reparations and to the types 
of reparations in kind that Germany should pay. The Soviet 
and American delegations, I said, had reached agreement on 
the wording of the third and final point of the American 
proposal, to the efiEect that the Reparations Commission 
should consider in its initial studies as a basis for discussion 
the suggestion of the Soviet Government that the total sum 
of the reparations, in accordance with points (a) and (b) of 
the preceding paragraph of the American proposal, should 
be twenty biUion dollars and that fifty per cent of it should 
go to the Soviet Union. Mr. Eden, I explained, had reserved 
his position in order to await instructions from his govern- 
ment. 
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The Soviet delegation, I said, had stated that reparations 
pajnnents would be based upon 1938 prices with the possi- 
bihty of increases of fifteen to twenty per cent on the prices 
of the items delivered. 

I then reported that the foreign ministers had agreed that 
the five governments having permanent seats on the Security 
Coimcil should consult each other prior to the San Francisco 
Conference in order to provide machinery in the world char- 
ter for dealing with territorial trusteeships and dependent 
areas. 

At this point the Prime Minister exploded. He stated with 
great vigor that he did not agree with one single word of my 
report on trusteeships. 

The President interrupted and said, “Winston, you have 
not let Ed finish his sentence.” 

The Prime Miuister continued, however, and declared that 
he had not been consulted nor had he heard of this subject 
up to now. Under no circumstances, he declared hotly, 
would he ever consent to the fumbling fingers of forty or 
fifty nations prying into the life’s existence of the British 
Empire. As long as he was Prime Minister, he declared, he 
would never 3 deld one scrap of Britain’s heritage. 

Cadogan had told us at Malta that he agreed that the sub- 
ject of dependent areas and territorial trusteeships should be 
discussed at the United Nations conference, and that it 
would be most desirable to have preliminary discussion and 
agreement in principle among the five sponsoring powers 
before the conference began.^ We had made it clear t^t our 
proposals dealt only with League of Nations mandates estab- 
lished after World War I, territories taken from the enemy 
during the present war, and any territories which might be 

‘Notes from a meeting aboard H.M.S. Sirius, February 1, 1945, at Malta- 
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voluntarily placed under trusteeships. Mr. Eden, however, 
had mentioned that he feared the Prime Minister s reaction. 

I am sure that Roosevelt was not astonished at the vehe- 
mence with which Churchill attacked the trusteeship pro- 
posal. The Prime Minister had announced on November 10, 
1942, ‘1 have not become the King s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 

On March 17, 1944, when I talked with the President 
about my proposed mission to London to discuss postwar 
problems, the President had urged me to raise the trusteeship 
issue. I wrote in my notes that night: 

The President pointed out he had discussed the question of 
a trusteeship for French Indo-China with General Chiang 
Kai-shek at Cairo. . . . The President said the country is worse 
off than it was a hundred years ago. The white man's rule there 
is nothing to he proud of. The President said that ... a trus- 
teeship is the only practical solution. When the President asked 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek what he thought, the General- 
issimo replied that China had no designs on French Indo-China, 
and that the Chinese did not want that country united with 
theirs because its people and the country as a whole were com- 
pletely different from their own. He thought a trusteeship 
would he an ideal arrangement. 

When the President told Churchill that China does not want 
Indo-China, Churchill replied, **Nonsense.” The President had 
said to him, **Winston, this is something which you are just not 
able to understand. You have 400 years of acquisitive instinct 
in your blood and you just don't understand how a country 
might not want to acquire land somewhere if they can get it. 
A new period has opened in the worlds history, and you will 
have to adjust yourself to it." The President then said that the 
British would take land anywhere intfw world even if it were 
only rock or a sand bar. 

To make certain about the Chinese position, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek again at Cairo whether 
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they wanted Indo-China, and Chiang assured him again they 
did not. Then at Teheran the President raised the question with 
Joseph Stalin, who said that Indo~China should he independent 
but was not yet ready for self-government. He said that 
the idea of a trusteeship was excellent. When Churchill ob- 
jected, the President said, "Now, look here, Wiijsfgn, you are 
outvoted three to one” 

"But we are still going to have a tough time with the British 
on this issue,” the President said. 

The Prime Minister was gready aroused over the trustee- 
ship statement at the plenary session. After he had finished 
speaking, he continued to mutter, “Never, never, never.” I 
inunediately explained that we did not mean to refer to the 
British Empire, but that we had in mind the League of 
Nations mandates and dependent areas such as the Japwese 
islands in the Pacific to be taken from enemy control. 

The Prime Minister quieted down somewhat, but only 
partially accepted my explanation. He declared that it would 
be better to specify that the statement did not refer to the 
British Empire. Great Britain, he added, did not want any 
territorial aggrandizement, and would not object if trustee- 
ships were to be considered for enemy territory. 

He then dramatically turned to Stalin and asked how he 
would feel if the suggestion were made that the Crimea be 
internationalized as a summer resort. The Marshal rephed 
that he would be delighted to give the Crimea as a place for 
meetings of the Big Three. 

Fortunately, at this point, there was a short intermission. 
I asked Hiss to do a quick smnmary of the State Depart- 
ments memorandum on the trusteeship issue. Byrnes and I 
talked it over with the Prime Minister, and I seemed to 
satisfy him when I showed him the memorandum just writ- 
ten by Hiss. By the time the meeting reconvened, ^e Prime 
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Minister had agreed to our formula although whenever the 
subject was mentioned thereafter we were never certain that 
he might not explode again. 

The plenary session now turned to the question of Yugo- 
slavia, and I reported that Mr. Molotov and Mr. Eden had 
appointed representatives to draft a statement on this ques- 
tion. The Prime Minister asked if the Soviet Government had 
agreed to add the two amendments proposed by Mr. Eden 
to the Subasitch-Tito agreement. 

Molotov declared that amendments meant delay in form- 
ing the Yugoslav Government, and that he thought it would 
be better to discuss the amendments with Marshal Tito and 
Dr. Subasitch after their agreement had gone into effect. 
The Prime Minister inquired sharply if it were too much to 
ask (as one of the amendments required) that legislative 
acts of the temporary authorities be subject to confirmation 
by democratic processes. Stalin declared that delays were 
imdesirable and warned that if the British proposed two 
more amendments the Soviet Government might propose 
some of their own. 

After a brief interchange between the Prime Minister and 
Stalin as to whether Tito was a dictator or not, Eden re- 
marked that it was not a question of adding the amendments 
before the agreement went into effect, but rather of a request 
by the Crimean Conference that the two amendments be 
adopted. 

At this point the Marshal announced that he would agree 
with the two British amendments, but that he would like the 
government to be formed first, and then he would favor pro- 
posing the amendments to it. Stalin and Chmrchill finally 
agreed to urge Tito and Subasitch to put their agreement into 
effect immediately, and that as soon as the new government 
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had been formed, the adoption of these two amendments 
would be recommended. 

After a half-hour intermission to study Molotov’s proposals 
on Poland, the President declared that they were very near 
agreement and it was now only a matter of drafting. For 
those governments which still recognized the London Poles 
the use of the words “Provisional Government” was some- 
what difficult, however, and he felt that the first words of 
Molotov’s amendment might read “The Government now 
operating in Poland.” 

It was extremely important, the President declared, that 
some recognition of the Polish-Americans’ desire for free 
elections be in the final agreement. In the light of this situa- 
tion, he added, the last sentence, concerning reports by the 
ambassadors on free elections, was most important. The 
President concluded by suggesting that the three foreign 
ministers meet that night and work out the details of the 
statement. 

The Prime Minister said that he wished to emphasize two 
points. It was desirable first to mention that the new situa- 
tion, created by the liberation of Poland by the Red Army, 
required the creation of a government more broadly based 
than the present one. This might be an ornament, Churchill 
said, but nevertheless an important ornament. The second 
point, and a more important one, related to the last sentence 
of the American draft. (“The Ambassadors of the three 
powers in Warsaw following such recognition would be 
charged with the responsibiliiy of observing and reporting to 
their respective Governments on the cajiying out of the 
pledge in regard to free and unfettered elections.”) 

He then told Stalin that one of the great difficulties was 
the lack of accurate information on Poland. The result was 
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that decisions of great responsibility had to be made on the 
basis of inadequate information. We knew, he added, that 
there were bitter feelings among the Poles. He rmderstood 
that the Lublin Govermnent had declared its intention to try 
members of the Polish Home Army and the tmderground 
forces as traitors. These reports, he declared, caused great 
anxiety and perplexity in Great Britain. He added that he 
hoped these two points would be considered by Marshal 
Stalin with his usual patience and kindness. 

He personally, the Prime Minister continued, would wel- 
come observers of the three powers wherever they were 
needed. The last sentence of the American draft, therefore, 
was most important. He understood, he said, that Tito would 
have no objections to foreign observers when elections were 
held in Yugoslavia, and the British would welcome observers 
from the United States and the Soviet Union when elections 
were held in Greece and in Italy. 

These were not idle requests, Churchill declared. In 
Egypt, for example, whatever government held the election 
won. Churchill recalled that for this reason King Farouk had 
refused to permit Nahas Pasha to hold an election while the 
latter was Prime Minister. 

Stalin remarked that he had heard that in Egyptian elec- 
tions the greatest politicians spent their time buying each 
other. Egypt could not be compared with Poland, he con- 
tended, smce there was a high degree of literacy in Poland. 

The Prime Minister observed that he did not mean to 
compare Poland with Egypt, but the point was that he had 
to give the House of Commons assurance that free elections 
would be held in Poland. Would Mr. Mikolajczyk, for in- 
stance, he asked, be allowed to take part in the elections? 
Stalin replied that Mr. Mikolajczyk was a member of the 
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Peasant party, and since this was not a Fascist party, he 
certainly could take part in the elections. 

When the Prime Minister suggested, as the President had, 
that the Polish elections be discussed by the foreign ministers 
that evening, the Marshal observed that this was a matter 
which should be discussed in the presence of the Poles. The 
Prime Minister, however, insisted that this was a matter that 
must be finished at the present Conference and that it was 
important to assure the House of Commons that free elec- 
tions would be held in Poland. 

The President said that he had one word to add before the 
foreign ministers met that evening. The elections were the 
crux of the Polish question, and he would like to have some 
assurance for the six million Poles in the United States that 
the elections would be freely held. If such assurances were 
present, there would be no doubt as to the sincerity of the 
agreement reached at the Crimean Conference. 

The plenary session then directed its attention to the 
“Declaration on Liberated Europe.” The President had de- 
cided to submit to the Prime Minister and to Stalin the State 
Department s draft on this question, but, as has been men- 
tioned in an earlier chapter, he did not submit the State 
Department’s recommendation of a European High Commis- 
sion, which the Department had expected would implement 
the Declaration. 

The President suggested that the Conference adopt the 
following text: 

The Vremier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the President of 
the United States of America have consulted with each other 
in the common interests of the peoples of their countries and 
those of liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual 
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agreement to concert during the temporary period of instability 
in liberated Europe the prides of their three governments in 
assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi 
Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of 
Europe to solve by democratic means their pressing political 
and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of 
national economic life must be achieved by processes which 
will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges 
of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic institutions of 
their own choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter-- 
the fight of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live— the restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those peoples who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may 
exercise these rights, the three governments will jointly assist 
the people in any European liberated state or former Axis 
satellite state in Europe where in their judgment conditions 
require, {a) to establish conditions of internal peace; {b) to 
carry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed peo- 
ples; (c) to form interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the population 
and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free 
elections of governments responsive to the will of the people; 
and (d) to facilitate where necessary the holding of such 
elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United Nations 
and provisional authorities or other governments in Europe 
when matters of direct interest to them are under consider- 
ation. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions 
in any European liberated state or any former Axis satellite 
state in Europe make such action necessary, they will imme- 
diately establish appropriate machinery for the carrying out 
of the joint responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles 
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of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the 
United Nations, and our determination to build in cooperation 
toith other peace-looing nations a world order under law, 
dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general well-being 
of all mankind. 

Stalin suggested one additional sentence to the fourth 
paragraph of the Declaration: “In this connection, support 
win be given to the political leaders of those countries who 
have taken an active part in the struggle against the German 
invaders.” 

Stalin mischievously observed that the Prime Minister 
need have no anxiety that the proposed Russian amendment 
applied to Greece. The Prime Minister replied that he was 
not anxious about Greece, and he would welcome a Soviet 
observer there. The Marshal then remarked that he thought 
it would have been exceedingly dangerous had the Prime 
Minister allowed any but British forces to go into Greece. 
He had, Stalin added, complete confidence in British pohcy 
in Greece. The Prime Minister expressed his pleasure with 
this statement. 

The President pointed out that the Declaration would 
apply not only to Poland but to any areas or countries where 
it was needed. 

The Prime Minister declared that he did not disagree 
with the President s proposed Declaration as long as it was 
clearly understood that the reference to the Atlantic Charter 
did not apply to the British Empire. He declared that he had 
already made it plain in the House of Commons that, as far 
as the British Empire was concerned, the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter already applied. The Prime Minister, a 
short time after the drafting of the Atlantic Charter, had told 
the House of Commons: “At the Atlantic meeting, we had in 
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mind, primarily, the restoration of the sovereignty, seh-gov- 
emment and national life of the States and nations of Europe 
now imder the Nazi yoke, and the principles governing any 
alterations in the territorial boundaries which may have to 
be made. So that is quite a separate problem from the pro- 
gressive evolution of self-governing institutions in the regions 
and peoples which owe allegiance to the British Crown.” 

The President then observed that France had been in- 
cluded in an earlier draft of the Declaration but was now 
dropped because the nation was not represented at Yalta. 
Stalin remarked that three powers were better than four, but 
the Prime Minister suggested that it might be possible to 
ask France to associate itself with the Declaration. The Presi- 
dent suggested that this question be considered by the for- 
eign ministers that evening. 

The plenary session next turned to the question of war 
criminals. The Prime Minister observed that he had person- 
ally drafted the declaration on German atrocities, issued at 
the Moscow Conference and dealing with the main criminals 
whose crimes had no geographical location. It was an egg 
that he had laid himself, the Rime Minister commented, and 
he thought that a list of major criminals should be drawn up 
at Yalta. He added that he thought they should be shot once 
their identity had been established. 

When Stalin askpd about Rudolph Hess, whose flight to 
Great Britain in 1941 had attracted world-wide attention, 
Churchill replied that events would catch up with Hess, and 
he thought the war criminals should be given a judicial trial. 
He then changed his mind about drafting the list of war 
criminals at Yalta, and added that all they should do at the 
present Conference was to exchange views on the subject. 

The sixth plenary session then closed with a discussion of 
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the military situation on the western jEront. When Stalin 
asked if the expected western ofiFensive had begun, the 
Prime Minister reported that 100,000 British soldiers had 
launched an attack on the western front the previous morn- 
ing. The second wave, consisting of the United States Ninth 
Army, he said, was to start tomorrow, and the ofiFensive was 
to continue and grow in intensity. 

On January 20 the French First Army had launched an 
attack against the Germans in the Colmar area. General 
Eisenhower added an American Army corps to this attack 
and Colmar fell on February 3. By February 9 the Germans 
in that region had been driven across the Rhine. On Febru- 
ary 4, General Hodges’ First Army had launched an attack 
to take the Roer dams, and captured them within six days. 
Meanwhile the Canadian Army on February 8 launched its 
assault. General Simpson’s Ninth Army was delayed, how- 
ever, by floodwaters of the Roer. Their attack was launched 
on February 23, and in less than a week had captured 
Miinchen-Gladbach. The next few weeks were to see the 
crossing of the Rhine and the collapse of Germany. At the 
time of the Yalta Conference, however, the Allied onslaught 
had only just begun and the news of mounting victories came 
in the weeks after the Conference had adjourned. 

After dinner on February 9, 1 met with Eden and Molotov 
to discuss again the Polish question. Ed^n declared that he 
had just had a strong cable from the War Cabinet, and unless 
they could agree to something like his formula submitted on 
February 8, the day before, there seemed to be little chance 
of the British Government’s approving any proposal on Po- 
land whatever. He then submitted a “British Revised For- 
mula.” This proposal pointed out that a new situation had 
bear created by the complete liberation of Poland by the 
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Red Army. As a resiilt, it was necessary to establish a fully 
representative provisional Polish Government which was 
more broadly based than was possible before the recent lib- 
eration of western Poland. This government, to be called the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, should be 
based upon the provisional government now functioning in 
Poland and upon other democratic Polish leaders from 
within Poland and from abroad. 

Molotov, Harriman, and Kerr were to be authorized to 
consult in the first instance in Moscow with members of the 
present provisional government and with other democratic 
leaders from within Poland and from abroad in order to re- 
organize the present government along more representative 
lines. This “Provisional Government of National Unity” 
would be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as practicable on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic parties 
would have the right to take part and to put forward can- 
didates. 

The final British proposal provided that when a Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity had been formed, 
which the three governments could regard as fully repre- 
sentative of the Polish people, the three governments would 
accord it recognition. The ambassadors of the three powers 
m Warsaw, following such recognition, would then be 
charged with the responsibility of observing and reporting 
to their respective governments on the carrying out of the 
pledge in regard to free emd unfettered elections. 

After a lengthy and grueling discussion of the “British 
Revised Formula,” we all agreed to the following text: 

A new sttuation has been created by the complete liberation 

of Poland by the Red Army. This calls for the establishment 
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of a provisional Polish government more broadly based than 
was possible before the recent liberation of western Poland. 
The provisional government now functioning in Poland should 
be reorganized on a broader democratic basis with the in- 
clusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from those 
living abroad. This new government will then be called the 
^Polish Provisional Government of National Unity.^ Mr. 
MolotoVy Mr. Harriman, and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, are 
authorized to consult in the first instance in Moscow with 
members of the present provisional government and with other 
democratic leaders from within Poland and from abroad with 
a view to the reorganization of the present government along 
the above lines. This "^Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity” would be pledged to the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as practicable on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties would have the right to take 
part and to put forth candidates. 

When a ^‘Polish Provisional Government of National Unity* 
has been properly formed in conformity with the above, the 
three governments will then accord it recognition. 

We were, however, unable to agree on the addition of a 
further sentence: 

The ambassadors of the three powers in Warsaw, follotving 
such recognition, would he charged with the responsibility of 
observing and reporting to their respective governments on the 
carrying out of the pledge in regard to free and unfettered 
elections. 

Eden and I emphasized the importance of including some 
such sentence. Molotov insisted, however, that this should be 
discussed with the Poles by the commission of three in Mos- 
cow. The question was finally left for the Prime Minister, the 
Marshal, and the President to handle at their meeting the 
next day. 
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The second point that we discussed concerned the addi- 
tion to the “Declaration on Liberated Europe” suggested at 
the plenary session by Stalin. The Russian proposal read: 
“And in this connection support should be given to the politi- 
cal leaders of those countries who took an active part in the 
struggle against the German invaders.” 

On the basis of a talk I had had with the President just be- 
fore this meeting, I said that I could not accept this addition 
and that it was not pertinent to the Declaration. It appeared, I 
declared, like too much interference in the afFairs of liberated 
countries and involved making decisions on just what peo- 
ples had and had not collaborated with the enemy, decisions 
which we felt should be left to the peoples of these countries 
themselves. Eden agreed with my views, and it was decided 
also to refer this problem to the next plenary session of the 
Conference. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The High Tide 
of Allied Unity 

February 10 


On the next to last day of the Yalta Conference the Presi- 
dent and I had a morning meeting at which the President 
agreed to send a letter to Cordell Hull inviting him to be 
the Senior Delegate and Senior Adviser to the American 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 

The President had Poland much in mind, and I went over 
again the American position on the issue of the Polish Gov- 
ernment. We were anxious to reach an agreement with the 
other two governments that day. We were in full accord that 
such an agreement must pledge a reorganized government as 
well as promise free and unfettered elections. On the other 
hand, we did not wish to prevent a Polish settlement by in- 
sisting on the last sentence of our formula, which read; '‘The 
Ambassadors of the three powers in Warsaw following such 
recognition would be charged with the responsibility of ob- 
serving and reporting to their respective Governments on the 
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carrying out of the pledge in regard to free and unfettered 
elections.” 

“If we agree to withdraw this sentence,” President Roose- 
velt said, “it must clearly be understood that we fully expect 
our ambassador to observe and report on the elections. If the 
statement of this fact in the agreement irritates the Russians, 
we can drop the statement, but they must understand our 
firm determination that the ambassadors will observe and 
report on the elections in any case.” 

As a result of these instructions from the President, I an- 
nounced at the foreign ministers’ meeting that the President 
was prepared to withdraw the last sentence in the American 
formula for Poland. It must be understood, however, I said, 
that the President was free to make any statement he felt 
necessary relative to the fact that the American Ambassador 
would investigate and report to him about the conduct of the 
elections in Poland. 

When Eden remarked that he was not in agreement with 
the President in dropping this sentence, I observed that we 
preferred to have the sentence in the document but that the 
President was anxious to reach agreement and that to expe- 
dite matters he was willing to make this concession. 

Molotov then suggested diat the last part of the last para- 
graph of the Polish agreement read: “the Govermnents of the 
United States of America and Great Britain will establish 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Government as has been 
done by the Soviet Union.” I immediately refused to accept 
this proposed change and Eden concurred. We pointed out 
that the Polish Government referred to in the formula was a 
new government and not the present Lublin Government. I 
remarked that it was vital to adhere to the principle of a 
new Polish Government. 
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We next turned to the President’s “Declaration on Liber- 
ated Europe,” and I reported that the President could not 
accept the amendment proposed the previous day by the 
Soviet Union calling for Big Three support of the political 
leaders of occupied countries who had taken active part 
against the German invaders. Molotov thereupon withdrew 
his amendment. 

He did, however, submit another amendment suggesting 
that the words “they will immediately establish appropriate 
machinery for the carrying out of the joint responsibilities 
set forth m this declaration” be replaced by the words “they 
will immediately take measures for the carrying out of mu- 
tual consultation.” Eden and I agreed to this amendment. 

Eden then suggested that the three powers express the 
hope that the provisional government of the French Repub- 
lic would associate itself with them in this Declaration. I 
immediately agreed with this proposal, but Mobtov recom- 
mended that it be left for discussion at the plenary session 
that afternoon. 

On the question of German reparations Eden announced 
that he favored the establishment of the Reparations Com- 
mission as had been agreed upon as soon as possible. He also 
concurred with the principles contained in the American 
reparations proposal concerning the immediate withdrawal 
of property from Germany and the yearly payments. He sug- 
gested, however, a redraft of the American proposals. He 
preferred to see a redraft along die following lines: 

(I) A statement that the proportion of reparations allot- 
ted the claimant countries he determined in accordance to 
their respective contributions to the winning of the war and 
to the degree of material loss which they had suffered. 
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(2) Reparations should be exacted from Germany in three 
ways: 

(a) Within two years after the surrender of Germany, 
removals from the national wealth of Germany both from 
within and outside of her territory. These removals to be 
made primarily for the purpose of destroying Germany’s 
war potential. Germany’s industrial capacity, however, 
would not be reduced to a point which would endanger 
the economic existence of the country nor to a point 
which would endanger the execution of the obligations 
imposed upon it. 

(b) Annual deliveries from current production for a 
period to be considered. 

(c) The use of German labor and lorry service. 

(5) In establishing the amount of reparations, account 
should be taken of arrangements made for the partitioning 
of Germany, the requirements of the occupying forces, and 
Germany’s need pom time to time to acquire sufficient for- 
eign currency pom her export trade to pay for her current 
imports and the prewar claims of the United Nations on 
Germany. 

Eden added that there seemed to be two Russian objec- 
tives which were difficult to reconcile. They wanted to de- 
plete German manufacturing capacity, he declared, but at 
the same time iosure German ability to mahe large pay- 
ments at a later date. 

The British were most anxious, he stated, to avoid a situa- 
tion in which, as a result of reparations, they would have to 
finance and feed Germany. Furthermore, the British would 
like to have France added from the very beginning to the 
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Reparations Commission. The British also felt that the ques- 
tion of the use of labor should be discussed by the Repara- 
tions Commission and that it was inadvisable to name any 
figure for reparations until the commission had started to 
function. 

Maisky remarked that Mr. Eden’s statement was disap- 
pointing. He charged that its spirit was to remove as little 
as possible from Germany. Eden interrupted and said 
this was not true. The Prime Minister did believe, how- 
ever, Eden declared, that the Russians would fail to re- 
ceive anywhere near as much in reparations as they hoped 
to extract. 

Maisky declared that the reparations plan would be ad- 
justed to any partitioning agreement. The amoimt of annual 
payments, however, was quite possible after the contem- 
plated removals of property from Germany. The British, he 
insisted, should accept the American and Russian formula 
proposed the day before as a basis for discussion and raise 
the British proposals in the Reparations Commission for 
further discussion. The use of labor would certainly be dis- 
cussed by the Reparations Commission. The American and 
Russian formula, Maisky added, “did not commit the Allies 
to the exact figure” mentioned in the proposal. 

Eden said, however, that the British preferred a period of 
five years instead of ten for the reparations payments. I 
pointed out that the ten-year period was merely men- 
tioned as a basis for discussion. I added that neither the 
American nor the Soviet Government was committing itself 
to ten years or to twenty billion dollars for the total pay- 
ment. 

Eden then inquired why the ten-year time limit should be 
included in the formula at aU. Maisky replied that it was 
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desired as a basis for discussion. Eden remarked that he 
would submit an alternative draft for discussion at the ple- 
nary session that afternoon. 

We next turned to the question of issuing a communique 
on the Conference, and I said that the American delegation 
was preparing a draft for the consideration of the foreign 
ministers. 

Eden next submitted a report pertaining to the forth- 
coming world security conference at San Francisco. He sug- 
gested that the United States, on behalf of all three powers, 
be instructed to commimicate the decisions on the proposed 
organization and the plans for the conference to France and 
China. He also introduced the draft of an invitation to be 
sent to aU nations who were to participate in the conference. 
Molotov and I agreed to both of Eden’s suggestions, and the 
text of the invitation was later incorporated in the protocol 
of the Conference. 

Eden then submitted a paper on the Austro-Yugoslav fron- 
tier and one on the Yugoslav-Italian frontier for a later dis- 
cussion sometime after the Yalta Conference. 

He asked Molotov to review with us the conversations in 
progress between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on a treaty of 
friendship and alhance. The Soviet Government approved 
this treaty, Molotov replied. The two nations were collabo- 
rating against Germany, and as a result, there should be no 
objection to a treaty. 

Eden stated that this treaty raised an important question 
of principle. The British believed that former enemy states 
should be prevented from entering into treaty relations ^yith 
other states while they were under an occupational control 
and decidedly that they should not make treaties without 
the concurrence of all the Allies. The British were also anx- 
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ious concerning the eflFect of this treaty on Greek reparations 
from Bulgaria. 

Molotov replied that he had received a note from the Brit- 
ish Foreign OfiSce opposing treaty relations of former enemy 
states under an armistice regime with other enemy states. It 
was, in this case, however, the question of an ex-enemy and 
a friendly state. He declared that the British had stated they 
had no objections to treaties between ex-enemy and friendly 
states. 

Eden questioned this statement. He reiterated that he did 
not believe that states being administered under an armistice 
regime should be permitted to make peace treaties without 
the permission of the other AHies. He added that Great Brit- 
ain likewise did not favor a Balkan federation either, until 
the armistice period had ended. I stated that I was in accord 
with Mr. Eden’s views on this point. 

Eden inquired whether it would not be advisable for 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to wait awhile on their treaty. 
When Molotov replied that he could not speak for these 
states, Eden reminded him that Bulgaria had signed an ar- 
mistice with the Soviet Union and was not free to act on its 
own volition. I suggested that this question should be dis- 
cussed promptly in Moscow by Mr. Molotov and Ambassa- 
dor Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. 

When Molotov replied that it might be preferable to take 
the matter up again the next day and endeavor to reach an 
agreement, I remarked that the President had urged me that 
morning to do everything humanly possible to speed up the 
conclusion of the Conference. The President had explained 
to me that he had pressing problems back in Washington 
that required his attention; he had already been away too 
long; and in addition' he wished to see Ibn Saud, Haile 
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Selassie, and King Farouk on his way back. If the Conference 
continued interminably, however, he would not be able to 
hold these meetings. 

Inasmuch as I could see from the exchange that had just 
taken place between Eden and Molotov that this complex 
matter could not be settled at Yalta, I again urged that our 
ambassadors in Moscow pursue the matter with Mr. Molotov. 

We closed our foreign ministers’ conference with disagree- 
ment on the Iranian question. Eden and I favored the issuing 
of a document on Iran, and Molotov opposed it. Although 
we both explained that we attached great importance to the 
Iranian question, he stated that it was impossible for him to 
go any further into the question at this time. This was dis- 
appointing to both Eden and me. 

At the plenary session that Saturday afternoon the Presi- 
dent was wheeled into his usual place at the great circular 
table with his back to the brisk log fire crackling in the fire- 
place. Both Chmchill and Stalin were late for this plenary 
session. When the Prime Minister arrived he went directly to 
the President to apologize and told him, “I believe that I 
have succeeded in retrieving the situation.” When Stalin ar- 
rived five m inutes after the Prime Minister, he too came to 
the President and apologized for his lateness. 

Both Churchill and Stalin were late with good reason. 
After the close of the foreign ministers’ meeting a subcom- 
mittee had worked out a wording on the questions of dip- 
lomatic recognition of the new Polish' Government and 
observance of the elections which the Prime Minister per- 
suaded Stalin to accept during his call at the Soviet head- 
quarters. 

As the plenary session opened the President asked Eden 
to report on the meeting of the foreign ministers. Eden read 
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the following formula for Poland with one correction made 
by Molotov: 

A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of 
her complete liberation by the Red Army, This calls for the 
establishment of a Polish Provisional Government which can 
be more broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of Western Poland, The Provisional Government 
which is now functioning in Poland should therefore be re- 
organized on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. 
This new Government should then be called the Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity, 

Mr, Molotov, Mr, Harriman and Sir A, Clark Kerr are 
authorized to consult in the first instance in Moscow with 
members of the present Provisional Government and with 
other Polish democratic leaders from within Poland ard from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganisation of the present Gov- 
ernment along the above lines. This Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity shall be pledged to the holding of 
free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take 
part and to put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisioned Government of National Unity 
has been properly formed in conformity with the above, the 
Government of the U.S,S,R,, which now maintains diplomatic 
relations with the present Provisional Government of Poland, 
and the Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern^- 
ment of the U.S.A, will establish diplomatic relations with the 
new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, and 
will exchange Ambassadors by whose reports the respective 
Governments will be kept informed about the situation in 
Poland. 

The Prime Minister observed that the document made no 
mention of the Polish boundaries. "We have all agreed on the 
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eastern frontier,” he said, and he expressed his belief that 
Poland should receive compensation in the west. He did not 
believe, however, that the British War Cabinet would accept 
the line of the western Neisse. Although there would be 
some criticism, he thought that the Polish statement should 
mention something about the territorial settlement. 

While Chinrchill was speaking I scribbled a note to the 
President informing hinn that Eden had told me he had just 
received a “bad” cable from the War Cabinet telling the 
British delegation that they were going too far on Poland. 
At the same time, Harry Hopkins wrote the following note to 
Roosevelt; 

Mr. President:— 

I think you should make clear to StaMn that you support the 
eastern, boundary hut that only a general statement he put 
in communique saying we are considering essential boundary 
changes. Might be well to refer exact statement to foreign 
ministers. 

Harry 

The President then told the plenary session that the Polish 
Government should be consulted before any statement was 
made about the western frontier. 

The Marshal said he agreed with the Prime Minister that 
some statement should be made on the eastern frontier. 
Molotov suggested that the statement on the eastern frontier 
be drafted by the foreign ministers. He added that it was 
not necessary to be as specific in regard to the western fron- 
tier as it was to the eastern frontier. 

The Prime Minister remarked that he had already gone on 
record that Poland would receive a good slice of territory in 
the north and in the west, but that the opinion of the new 
Polish Government of National Unity shoidd be ascertained. 
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Although the President did not follow Hopkins* advice in 
this note, and the eastern boundary change was mentioned in the 
communiquS, the western boundary was left for the Peace Conr 
ference. 

The President said that he had no objection in principle to 
such a statement, but that he thought the Prime Minis ter 
should draft it. Molotov suggested that it should form a last 
sentence to the Polish agreement. 

Eden, continuing his report of the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing, said that the Soviet delegation wished to add to- the 
“Declaration on Liberated Europe” a paragraph to the effect 
that the three governments shoxdd take steps immediately to 
carry out mutual consultation. Eden also recommended that 
when the nations issued the Declaration they express the 
hope that the French Government would associate itself 
with the agreement. Both of these proposals were accepted. 
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The President then annoiuiced that he had changed his 
mind about French participation in the German Control 
Commission. He now agreed with the Prime Minister s view 
that it would be impossible to give France a zone unless it 
were a member of the Control Commission. The President’s 
change of mind had not occurred with dramatic suddenness. 
Freeman Matthews, who had great conviction that the 
French should be part of the Control Commission, pressed 
his view on the President and me. Matthews had been coun- 
selor at the American Embassy at Vichy under Ambassador 
Leahy, and he understood the French people and the present 
French situation as well as any officer of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Marshal replied to the President’s announcement with 
just two words: “T agree.” The President never told me just 
how and when he had persuaded Stalin to make this major 
concession which was announced so suddenly. Until this mo- 
ment, whenever this subject had come up both Stalin and 
Molotov had been adamant in their opposition to French 
participation on the Control Commission. When Stalin had 
agreed, Churchill suggested that a telegram be sent to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle infonning him of these decisions. The Presi- 
dent and the Marshal concurred. 

Eden stated that the next subject to be reported on was 
Yugoslavia. He read the draft of a text of a telegram to 
Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch suggesting that their agree- 
ment be put into effect as the basis for ^e formation of a 
unified Yugoslav Govermnent. The President said that he 
had not been sure he would be able to join in the Yugoslav 
statement, but now the telegram seemed satisfactory. 

After some disagreement between Stalin and the Prime 
Minister as to whether the two proposed British amend- 
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meBts should appear both ia the telegram and in the joint 
Yalta Conference communique, the Soviet Union gave in to 
the British and agreed to include the following three points 
in both the telegram and the commimique: 

(1) that the Tito-Subasitch agreement should go imme- 
diately into force, 

(2) that the members of the Skupschina (the last Yugoslav 
Legislature) who had not collaborated with the Germans 
could be included into the Vetch (the Anti-Fascist Assembly 
of NaHorud Liberation), and 

(8) that the actions of the anti-fascist Vetch^ would be sub- 
ject to the confirmation by the Constituent Assembly. 

In regard to German reparations, the British Government, 
Eden reported, still had reservations to the Soviet proposals. 
The Prime Minister interjected that the War Cabinet had 
taken the position that figures should not be mentioned, and 
that this question should be left to the Reparations Commis- 
sion itself to decide. 

The President observed that if the word “reparations,” and 
especially if any figures, were mentioned, the American peo- 
ple would believe that actual money was involved. Stalin 
replied that the monetary sums mentioned were only egres- 
sions of the value of reparations in kind— goods or services. 
The Prime Minister said that he realized no figures would 
be published in regard to reparations, but that he could not 
even agree to a definite sum being included in tihe unpub- 
lished agreement. 

Stalin, on the question of German reparations, spoke with 
great emotion, which was in sharp contrast to his usual 
calm, even manner. On several occasions he arose, stepped 
behind his chair, and spoke from that position, gesturing to 
^ee Appendix, where Vetc^ is also referred to as Avnoj. 
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emphasize his point. The terrible German destruction in 
Russia obviously had moved him deeply. Although he did 
not orate or even raise his voice, he spoke with intensity. 

There should be no confusion in regard to payment in 
money, he declared, since the Soviet Union’s treaties with 
Finland, Romania, and Hungary specified reparations in 
kind in terms of monetary value. If the British felt that Rus- 
sia should receive no reparations, he observed, it would be 
best that they make their position known now. 

The Marshal recommended, however, that the three lead- 
ers reach two decisions: 

( 1 ) that it MOOS agreed in principle that Germany shotdd pay 
reparations and 

(2) that the Reparations Commission to sit in Moscow 
should fix the amount and should take into consideration the 
American-Soviet proposal that there should be twenty billion 
dollars of reparations, with fifty per cent to the Soviet Union. 

When President Roosevelt repeated that he feared the 
word “reparations” would be imderstood to mean cash in 
America, it was suggested that the term “compensation for 
damages caused by Germany during the war” be substituted. 

The Prime Minister continued to insist that the British 
Government could not commit itself to any figure. Although 
Churchill spoke at some length during this interchange, I 
wrote in my notes, ‘Tt was always a pleasure to listen to his 
eloquent sentences. The beautiful phrases just roll out as 
water in a running stream.” 

Stalin replied to the Prime Minister that no co mmitm ent 
was involved. The Reparations Commission would merely 
utilize as a basis for discussion the American-Soviet formula. 
The Prime Minister thereupon read a telegram from the War 
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Marshal Stalin ai this point seemed to feel that the President 
was withdrawing from the reparations proposal submitted by me 
at the foreign ministers* meeting on February 9. At dinner on 
February 10 the President made it clear that he did not agree 
with the British idea of not mentioning any figures at all, 

Mr, President: 

Gromyko just told me that the Marshall thinks you 
did not back up Ed relative to ReparationS’-and that 
you sided with the British-^nd he is disturbed about it. 
Perhaps you could tell him privately later, 

Harry 
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Cabinet protesting that the twenty-billion figure was too 
great for Germany s capacity to pay. 

Stalin again insisted that there was no commitment on the 
amount, and that the figure mentioned was to be “used as a 
basis for discussions— it could be reduced or increased by 
the Commission in Moscow.” 

When the President and Eden suggested ihat the whole 
matter be left to the Reparations Commission in Moscow, 
both Molotov and Maislsy replied that it was illogical for the 
Crimean Conference to refer this question to a lesser body. 

The Prime Minister again insisted that the British could 
not agree to a sum being mentioned, and Marshal Stalin 
gave in and proposed the following formula: 

(1) that the heads of the Governments had agreed that 
Germany must pay compensation for the damages caused to 
the Allied nations as a result of the war and 

(2) that the Moscow Commission be instructed to con- 
sider the amount of reparations. 

The Prime Minister agreed and then said, “How about the 
United States?” 

“The answer is simple,” President Roosevelt replied. 
“Judge Roosevelt approves and the document is accepted.” 

It should be understood that there was absolutely no com- 
mitment at Yalta that the total sum of reparations should be 
twenty billions and that fifty per cent should go to the Soviet 
Union. We made it clear that these figures were merely a 
basis for discussion and that is the way it appears in the 
protocol printed in the Appendix of this book. In the plenary 
sessions, as well as at the foreign ministers’ meetings. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and I pointed out that we were willing to 
start with any figure as a basis of discussion, but that we 
would not agree to an actual amount until after the Repara- 
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tions Commission had made a thorough investigation of the 
question. The Russians, after President Roosevelt’s death, 
however, were to claim incorrectly that he had agreed to 
their figure at Yalta. 

At sue o’clock there was a fifteen-minute adjournment for 
tea, which was served as usual in eight-ounce glasses with 
silver holders. The pace of the Conference was grueling and 
by this time the President naturally showed fatigue. How- 
ever, he continued to explain the American position skillfully 
and distinctly, and he also served as a moderating influence 
when the discussions became heated. 

When the session reconvened, Stalin stated that he would 
like to say a few words about the Montreux Convaition and 
the Dardanelles. The treaty was now outmoded, he declared. 
Japan had played a bigger part in drafting that treaty than 
the Soviet Union, and also the treaty was linked with the 
League of Nations, which was dead. 

Under the Montreux Convention, he observed, the Turks 
had the right to close the straits not only in time of war but 
when they felt there was a threat of war. He added that he 
knew the treaty had been made when British-Russian rela- 
tions were not perfect, but he did not think that the British 
now wanted to stremgle Russia. 

He declared that he did not want to prejudge any discus- 
sions to revise the treaty, but he felt that the interests of 
Russia should be considered. It was impossible, he observed, 
to accept a situation in which Turkey had a hand on Russia’s 
throat. The revision of the treaty, he added, however, should 
be done in such a way as not to harm the legitimate interests 
of Turkey. He concluded by suggesting that the three for- 
eign ministers consider this question at their first meeting 
after the Crimea Conference. 
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The President said he did not like fortifications between 
nations and remarked that he would like to point out that 
Canada and the United States had had for over a hundred 
years an imarmed frontier stretching over three thousand 
miles. It was his hope, he told the Conference, that other 
frontiers in the world would eventually be without forts or 
armed forces on any part of their national botmdaries. 

Roosevelt had a firm conviction that the Soviet Union 
should have unhampered access to a warm-water port. At 
Teheran, when the Prime Minister had said that his govern- 
ment believed that the Russian request for a warm-water 
port was legitimate, the President had suggested that the 
Russians might have access to the port of Dairen in Man- 
churia. 

The Prime Minister recalled that Marshal Stalin had men- 
tioned the question of the straits to him in Moscow the past 
autumn. He had said then, Churchill pointed out, that the 
British were in sympathy with a revision of the treaty. Al- 
though the British had suggested that the Soviet Govern- 
ment send a note on the subject, none had as yet been 
received. 

Stalin s proposal that the three foreign ministers discuss 
the matter was a wise one, Churchill remarked. The British 
certainly felt that Russia, as a great Black Sea power, should 
not be dependent on the narrow exit. It might be well, he 
added, to inform the Turks that the revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention would be discussed at the next foreign 
ministers* meeting. 

Eden reminded Chmrchill that the matter had been men- 
tioned several times to the Turkish Ambassador in London. 
Churchill observed that, as a result, it mi ght be advisable to 
give the Turks assurance that their independence and in- 
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tegrity would be guaranteed. Stalin replied that it was im- 
possible to keep anything secret from the Turks and that 
such an assurance should be made. The President agreed 
with the other two leaders on this point. 

There was considerable banter between Churchill and 
Stalin after their agreement on this matter. Churchill pointed 
out that he had tried very hard during World War I to get 
through the Dardanelles and the Russian Government had 
made an armed force available to help, but he had not 
succeeded. 

Stalin remarked that the Prime Minister had been in too 
much of a hurry in withdrawing his troops, since the Ger- 
mans and the Turks were on the verge of surrender. The 
Prime Minister reminded Stalin that by that time he had 
been removed from the government because of the Darda- 
nelles campaign, and thus had had nothing to do with the 
decision on the withdrawal. 

A similar type of good-humored exchange had also taken 
place between Roosevelt and Churchill. Churchill jollied the 
President about the phrase “Freedom from want.” He said 
that he had always intended to ask Mr. Roosevelt what he 
meant by the word “want.” 

“I suppose,” Churchill said, “that it means privation and 
not desire.” 

The plenary session closed with another discussion of the 
Polish question. The President said that he now wished to 
propose some small amendments to the paragraph regarding 
frontiers in the Polish statement. While the Polish frontiers 
were being discussed earlier that afternoon, Harry Hopkins 
and I had jotted down some notes for the President. Hop- 
kins, who sat just behind the President and me, frequently 
passed notes, written on ordinary lined paper, to the Presi- 
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dent. The one on the Polish question was most pertinent and 
helpful. He warned the President that it was doubtful that 
he had the constitutional power to commit the United States 
to a treaty establishing boundaries. The note read: 

Mr. President: 

You get into trouble ahout your legal powers ir what senate 

will say. 

Harry 

During one adjournment that afternoon the President 
asked me to get a lawyer to consult with him over the word- 
ing of the Polish boundary statement. I called Alger Hiss and 
while the two of us were trying to work out a solution for the 
President, Roosevelt suddenly looked up at us and said, “I’ve 
got it.” 

The President told the Conference that the amendments 
he was proposing were necessary for American constitutional 
reasons. He suggested, therefore, that instead of the first 
words, “The three powers,” he would like to substitute, “The 
three Heads of Government consider.” In the second sen- 
tence he proposed eliminating the words “three powers,” and 
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in the last sentence, the word “feel” instead of “agree” 
should be used. These changes transformed the statement on 
boundaries from a governmental commitment to an esyres- 
sion of views in which Roosevelt concurred. 

The amendments were acc^ted and the following text 
was approved: 

The three Heads of Government consider that the Eastern 
frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon Line with digres- 
sions from it in some regions of five to eight kilometres in 
favour of Poland. It is recognized that Poland must receive 
substantidl accessions of territory in the North and West. They 
feel that the opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity should be sought in due course on the extent 
of these accessions and that the find delimitation of the 
Western frontier of Poland should thereafter await the Peace 
Conference. 

Molotov thereupon suggested adding to the second sen- 
tence, “with the return to Poland of her ancient frontiers in 
East Prussia and on the Oder.” The President asked how long 
ago these lands had been Polish, and Molotov replied: “Very 
long ago.” 

Such a statement then, the President observed, might lead 
the B ritish to ask for the return of the Uni ted Sta tes to Great 
Britain. Stalin replied that the ocean would prevent this. 

The Prime Minister declared that he agreed with the Pres- 
ident that the western frontier not be designated at this time. 
He added that he was not opposed to the line of the Oder in 
priaciple if the Poles desired it Stalin thereupon withdrew 
Molotov’s amendment and left the draft as it was. 

The President then annoimced that he would have to leave 
Yalta by 3 p.m. the next dy. As a result a drafting committee 
to prepare the Conference’s communique was appointed and 
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requested to report that evening to the foreign ministers and 
to the President, the Prime Minister, and the Marshal. 

While the communique was being drafted, the Prime Min- 
ister gave a dinner at the British headquarters. Those present 
were: 

The President The Prime Minister Marshal Stalin 

Mr. Stettinius Mr, Eden Mr. Molotov 

Mr. Bohlen Major Birse Mr. Pavlov 

It was a historic evening and an excellent dinner was served. 
When President Roosevelt and I arrived, Winston Churchill, 
with his great sense of showmanship and appreciation of 
military pomp, had a regimental guard lined up on the steps 
of the villa. We were shown into a small reception room, 
beautifully furnished, with a glowing fire in the fireplace. 
When Stalin and Molotov arrived, we had cocktails and then 
went in to diimer. 

There were many toasts and a great deal of general con- 
versation that evening. At one point Stalin told the Prime 
Minister that he was dissatisfied with the way the reparations 
question had been settled at the Conference. He said that 
he feared to have to go back to the Soviet Union and tell the 
Soviet people that they were not going to get adequate rep- 
arations because the British were opposed. I have always had 
the feeling that Molotov and Mais!^ had a private conver- 
sation with the Marshal following die plenary session and 
convinced him that he had conceded too much on the repara- 
tions question. 

The Prime Minister replied that, on the contrary, he very 
much hoped that Russia would receive large reparations, but 
that he remembered the last war, when the Allies had placed 
the figure at more than the German capacity to pay. Stalin 
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When the plenary session accepted the President* s changes in 
the wording of the Polish agreement, Harry Hopkins wrote this 
note: 

Mr. President: 

I think we are through when this discussion is con^ 
eluded. 

Harry 
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then remarked that he thought it would be a good idea to 
mention in the communique their intention to make Ger- 
many pay for the damage it had caused the Allied nations, 
and also to make some reference to the Reparations Com- 
mission. Both the President and the Prime Minister agreed 
to include these statements in the communique. It was also 
agreed to state in the protocol that the Soviet Union and the 
United States believed the Reparations Commission should 
take as a basis of discussion the figure of reparations as 
twenty billion dollars and fifty per cent of these should go to 
the Soviet Union, while Great Britain felt that, pending con- 
sideration by the Reparations Commission, no figures should 
be mentioned. 

The Prime Minister then proposed a toast to the health of 
Marshal Stalin. He said that he hoped the Marshal had a 
warmer feeling for the British than he had had in the past. 
Churchill added that he felt that the great victories of the 
Red Army had made the Marshal more mellow and friendly 
than he had been during the hard times of the war. 

Churchill continued by expressing the hope that the Mar- 
shal realized that he had good and strong friends in those 
British and American representatives present. “We all hope,” 
he added, “that the future of Russia vrill be bright,” and he 
said he knew that he, and he was sure the President, would 
do all they could to bring this about. He said that he felt that 
the conunon danger of war had removed impediments to 
understanding and that the fires of war had wiped out old 
animosities. He closed by saying that he envisaged a Russia, 
which had already been glorious in war, as a happy and 
s miling nation in times of peace. 

I mentioned to Stalin that if we worked together in the 
postwar years there was no reason why every home in the 
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Soviet Union could not soon have electricity and plumbing. 
He nodded his head and remarked, "We have learned much 
already from the United States.” 

I then proposed a toast to my predecessor, Mr. CordeU 
Hull, a great American and a great statesman, who had been 
an inspiration to aU of us in his labors for the creation of a 
peaceM and orderly world. It was agreed that a message 
be sent to Hull, and it gave me genuine pleasure, on my 
return to Livadia Palace, to draft the following radiogram 
to him: 

We have missed you cct our conference and send you our 
affectionate greetings and wish for you a speedy recovery in 
order that we may all have the ben^t of association with you 
again. 

signed: Roosevelt, Stalin, ChurchiU, 
Molotov, Eden, and Stettinius 

The President said that he recalled an incident involving 
the Ku Klux Klan, an organization that had hated the Cath- 
olics and the Jews. On a visit to a small Southern town, he had 
been the guest of the president of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. He had sat next to an Italian on one side and a Jew 
on the other, and he had asked the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce whether these two men were members of the 
Ku Klux Klan. The president had said that they were, but 
that they were considered to be aU right since everyone in 
the community knew them. This was a good illustration, the 
President remarked, of how difficult it was to have any 
prejudices— racial, religious, or otherwise— if you really knew 
people. 

Stalin observed that this was very true. I believe that the 
whole discussion that evening, as well as the spirit of most 
of the Conference, furnishes a genume example to the world 
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that, where objective conditions exist, people with diflEerent 
backgrounds and training can find a basis of understanding. 

The President observed that it was his opinion that any 
leader of a people must take care of their primary needs. The 
United States, he remembered, when he first became Pres- 
ident, was close to revolution because the people lacked food, 
clothing, and shelter. He had launched a relief and recovery 
program, he said, and since that time there had been no real 
problem of social disorder in the United States. 

The President remarked that he now desired to propose 
a toast to the Prime Minister. He personally, he said, had 
been twenty-eight years old when he entered American poli- 
tics, but even at that time Mr. Churchill had had long ex- 
perience in the service of his country. Mr. Churchill had 
been in and out of the government many, many years, the 
President continued, and it was difficult to say whether he 
had been of more service to his coimtry within or outside the 
government. The President said that he personally felt that 
Mr. Churchill had been perhaps of even greater service when 
he was not in the government, since he had forced people to 
think. 

This remark prompted the Prime Minister to observe that 
he would face difficult elections in the near future, and he 
did not know what the left would do. Stalin remarked that 
left and right were now just parliamentary terms. For exam- 
ple, tmder classical political concepts. Monsieur Daladier, 
who was a Hadical Socialist, was more to the left than Mr. 
Churchill; yet Monsieur Daladier had dissolved the French 
trade unions, while Mr. ChurchiU had never molested them 
in Britain. Who then, Stalin inquired, could be considered 
more to the left? 

The President recalled that in 1940 there had been eight- 
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een poKtical parties in France and that within one week he 
had had to deal with three different prime ministers. De 
Gaulle had told him the summer before, the President added, 
that he intended to change this situation. 

The Prime Minister observed that Marshal Stalin had a 
much easier pohtical task than the rest of them, since he had 
only one party to deal with. Stalin rephed that experience 
had shown that one party was a great convenience to the 
leader of a state. 

If he could secure full agreement of all the British people, 
it would ease his task, commented the Prime Minister. But 
British activities in the recent Greek crisis for example had 
cost him some support. The Prime Minister then repeated 
that he did not know what would be the result of the British 
elections, but he knew that he and Mr. Eden would continue 
to support the legitimate interests of, and co-operation with, 
Russia and the United States, no matter who was in power. 

The Prime Minister added that although he had had 
great difficulty with the one Communist member of the 
House of Commons, WiUie Gallacher, he had nevertheless 
written him a letter of sympathy when he had lost his two 
foster children in the war. Churchill observed that he thought 
the British opposition to Communism was not based on any 
attachment to private property but on the old question of the 
individual versus the state. 

Marshal Stalin remarked that he did not believe the La- 
bour party would ever form a government in Great Britain. 
He then asked the President whether there was any labor 
party, in a political sense, in the United States. The President 
explained that, although labor was extremely powerful, there 
was no specific labor party. 

The Prime Minister e3q)ressed some irritation, at this point, 
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over the President’s plan to leave the next day. His irritation 
was not over the President’s plan to visit the kings and em- 
perors but rather that he could not delay the trip another 
day.® He asked Roosevelt to change his plans and remarked, 
“But, Franklin, you cannot go. We have within reach a very 
great prize.” The President replied in a firm tone, “Winston, 
I have made commitments, and I must depart tomorrow as 
planned.” 

Stalin then remarked lhat he too thought more time was 
needed to finish the business of the Conference, but the 
President replied that he had three kings waiting for him in 
the Near East. It was clear from what the President had 
said to me that he felt it was necessary for him to apply such 
pressure as this in order to prevent the Conference from 
dragging on for days. 

When Stalin asked the President if he intended to make 
any concessions to Ibn Saud, the President replied that he 
intended to review the entire Palestine question with the 
King. 

Stalin observed that the Jewish problem was extremely 
difficult The Soviet Union had tried to establish a nationd 
home for the Jews, but they had stayed only two or three 
years before returning to the cities. The Jews were natural 
traders, he added, but much had been accomplished by 
putting small groups of them in agricultural areas. 

When Stalin again expressed concern that the Conference 
might not complete its work by the next afternoon, the Pres- 
ident replied that if necessary he would wait over imtil Mon- 
day. 

•See Sherwood, op. d.t, p. 871. Sherwood quotes a note written by Hop- 
kte stating that Roosevelt flabbergasted C^urc^ by telling about ' 
his plans to visit the kinra for the first time on February 10. In fact, 
Roosevelt told Churchill ^out it at Malta on February 2. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The End 

of the Conference 


February 11 . 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Mar- 
shal Stalin, on the last day . of the Yalta Conference, signed 
the “Agreement on Terms for Entry of the Soviet Union into 
the War Against Japan.” Their final meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing, February 11, was then devoted to reading and approv- 
ing the joint communique to be issued the next day. The 
British and Russians had virtually no changes to suggest in 
the American document prepared principally by Wilder 
Foote at Steve Early’s request. Churchill, who usually en- 
joyed writing such historic documents himself, proposed only 
sis or seven minor drafting changes. Most of these were to 
eliminate the word “joint” from the text. The word “joint,” 
he said, meant to him the Sunday family roast of mutton. 

After the three leaders had approved the communique and 
ended their last meeting, Eden, Molotov, and I worked on 
the protocol of the Conference. The communique and the 
protocol, both of which are printed in the Appendix, con- 
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tained some identical material but the protocol, in addition, 
included some agreements either not mentioned or only 
partially developed in the commxmique because of military 
considerations or the need of further study. 

The agreements on Poland and Yugoslavia and the “Dec- 
laration on Liberated Europe” were the same in both docu- 
ments. The fact that the leaders of the three nations agreed 
on dismemberment of Germany did not appear in the com- 
munique, however, because it was felt that mention of it 
might increase enemy resistance. 

German reparations were mentioned in the communique 
but not spelled out as in the protocol. It was not spelled out 
primarily for military reasons, but also because the question 
had to be referred to die Reparations Commission in Moscow 
for further study. The voting procedme in the Security Coun- 
cil did not appear in the commimique because it had to be 
taken up with France and China before it could be an- 
nounced. On March 5, as soon as these two nations approved 
the voting formula, I announced the agreement, in the Pres- 
ident’s behalf, from Mexico City where I had gone from 
Yalta to attend the Inter-American Conference. The agree- 
ment was also released simultaneously in Washington. 

The decision that Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, France, and China would consult prior to the 
United Nations conference on the question of territorial 
trusteeships did not appear in the communique. Just as in 
the case of the voting formula in the Security Council, this 
decision had to be approved by France and China before it 
could be released. 

Mention of such subjects as major war criminals, Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian relations, the Control Commission in Bidgaria, 
Iran, and the Montreux Convention and the Turkish straits 
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was not included in the conununiqu^ since no decisions were 
reached and all of these questions required further con- 
sultations. 

The agreement that the United States and Great Britain 
would support at San Franscisco the proposal to admit the 
Ukraine and White Russia as original members of the world 
organization did not appear in the commvmiqu^. I have 
always felt that it would have been much better for the 
President, and m the end for the United Nations, if I had 
been authorized to announce the agreement at the Mexico 
City Conference when I made the statement on the voting 
procedure in the Security Coimcil. 

The question, however, was not annoimced because the 
President wished to have the opportunity of explaining his 
agreement personally to the congressional leaders, and he 
also wanted to give the Prime Minister a similar opportunity 
to decide how to deal with it in the House of Commons. The 
matter was also kept secret because there was disagreement 
within the American delegation at Yalta on the issue. Some 
members of the delegation hoped that the Soviet Union 
might even be persuaded to withdraw its request. A chance 
to review the situation with the Soviet Union, however, did 
not develop. Late in March there was a leak to the press 
about the American pledge to support the Soviet request at 
San Francisco. There was widespread criticism of the “deal,” 
and the President authorized a quick annoimcenaent con- 
firming the agreement to support the Soviet request. 

The criticism of granting the extra votes to the Soviet 
Union was directed as much to the manner by which it 
became known as to the arrangement itself. Even those news- 
papers which considered the extra votes to be unimportant 
were critical of the fact that this arrangement became known 
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in an inadvertent way. Because the news was a “leak,” it gave 
rise to the charge that there were other “secret agreements” 
reached at Yalta. 

At the time that the President announced American sup- 
port of the Soviet request he also stated that the United 
States itself would not ask for two esfra votes. The question 
of extra votes as compensation for the United States had 
been raised at the Yalta Conference. Ever since the President 
had agreed to support the request of the Soviet Union at San 
Francisco for two extra votes in the Assembly, there had 
been considerable concern over the decision. Justice Byrnes 
and Edward J. Flynn were particularly disturbed over this 
question. Both of them probably recalled vividly the way 
opponents of the League of Nations in 1919 had appealed 
successfully to anti-British sentiment, particularly among 
Irish-Americans, over the fact that the British Common- 
wealtii had six votes to one for the United States. They 
feared a similar reaction now against Russia’s having three 
votes to our one. They urged that some way be found to give 
the United States the same number of votes as Russia. As it 
turned out, there was little foundation for these fears. When 
the facts became known American public opinion condemned 
any “deal” whereby the United States would get three votes 
for Russia’s three, but there was virtually no opposition to our 
granting outright the extra votes for Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. The matter was scarcely mentioned in the Senate 
debate on ratification of the Charter. The whole incident 
was a good example of “Maginot Line” thinking— of prepar- 
ing for the fight to ratify American participation in the 
United Nations as if it were the year 1919, not 1945. 

The President was persuaded at Yalta by Byrnes and 
Flynn to write letters on this question to Stalin and Church- 
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ill explaining that he might face difficulties at home over 
the fact that the United States was the only one of the Big 
Three with just one vote in the Assembly of the world or- 
ganization. If it were necessary for him to ask for additional 
votes for the United States, Mr. Roosevelt mquired, would 
the other two leaders support such a proposal? 

The Prime Minister replied on February 11 that he would 
do everything possible to assist in the matter. 

. . . Our position is [wrote Churchill], that toe maintained 
the long-established representation of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth; that the Soviet Government are represented 
by its chief member, and the two republics of the Ukraine and 
White Russia; and that the United States should propose the 
form in which their undisputed equality with every other 
Member State should be expressed. 

Marshal Stalin replied: 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt: 

1 have received your letter of February 10. I entirely agree 
with you that, since the number of votes for the Soviet Union 
is increased to three in connection with the inclusion of the 
Soviet Ukraine and Soviet White Russia among the members 
of the assembly, the number of votes for the USA should also 
be increased. 

1 think that the number of votes for the USA might be in- 
creased to three as in the case of the Soviet Union and its two 
basic Republics. If it is necessary 1 am prepared officially to 
support this proposal. 

With sincere respects 
(signed) J. Stalin 

Roosevelt decided before his death that the United States 
would not ask for three votes in the Assembly. Although I 
believe the President’s request was a mistake, the letters 
were another indication of the understanding that existed 
at this time among Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. 
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After the Yalta communique had been approved at noon 
on February 11, the State Department staff and I worked 
throughout the afternoon sending information to Washington 
on the final agreements at Yalta and also radioing decisions 
on routine departmental business. 

At six o’clock that evening Molotov, Eden, and I signed 
the protocol of the Conference. By this time the President 
had left Yalta and was on the first stage of his journey home- 
ward. Since he had told Stalin that he was anxious to see the 
terrible destruction at Sevastopol, the President drove to 
that city to spend the night on the American communications 
ship, the U.S.S. Catoctin. When the last word of the protocol 
had been radioed to Washington, Freeman Matthews said, 
“Mr. Secretary, our last message has been sent. Can I cut the 
connections to the ship?” I replied, ‘Tes,” and with the 
cutting of the communication that had connected us with 
the U.S.S. Catoctin, the work at the Conference came to a 
close. 

After we cut the connection to Washington the State 
Department staff had a late supper in my room before start- 
ing out on our drive to Simferc^ol. As we reached the crest 
of the moxmtains separating Yalta from the western Crimea, 
we stopped the car for a last view of the site of this historic 
Conference. 

When we reached Simferopol, late at night, we could not 
find the railroad station. Our NKVD escort got out of the 
jeep and banged on several doors before he could find any- 
one to tell him how to reach it. When we reached the station 
we were shown aboard a train that had been used by the 
Romanian King and the royal family. We were told that 
Harry Hopkins and his son Bob were aheady asleep in the 
royal car. They had gone ^ead of us and after waBang up 
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and down the platform for what seemed like hours without 
anyone offering to help them, they had finally foimd some- 
one who could speak English and he had put them aboard 
the train. 

The next morning Harry, in his pajamas and bare feet, 
banged on my door and we talked together at great length 
over morning coffee. He said: “If I ever see a foreigner on 
a station platform in America again I’U show him the wash- 
room and then I’ll give him a drink.” 

We had been amused over the description of Harry’s phght 
at the station, but actually he was extremely ill and should 
not have been exerting himself in this way. AH during the 
Conference Dr. Mclntire had kept Harry in bed as much as 
possible. He had not been allowed, for instance, to attend 
any of the formal dinners, and it had been a great exertion 
for him to be present at the plenary sessions. 

Our train during the night had moved from Simferopol to 
Said. We assembled at the airport and waited until the Pres- 
ident arrived from Sevastopol and had boarded the Sacred 
Cow, with Admiral Leahy, Mrs. Boettiger, and other mem- 
bers of the White House group. Hopkins joined them for the 
flight to the Middle East where they were to board the 
Quincy, which had been secretly anchored in Great Bitter 
Lake near the Suez Canal, to await the President’s arrival. 
Immediately after the President took off for the warm sun- 
shine of the Middle East, our party assembled and com- 
menced boarding our C-54, which had remained at Said 
throughout the Conference, for a flight to snowbound Mos- 
cow. 

Our visit to Moscow, although brief, proved to be a useful 
postscript to the Yalta Conference in a number of matters 
pertaining to Soviet-American relations. It also enabled me 
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to have some useful private talks with Molotov, Vishinsky, 
A. I. Mikoyan, Commissar of Foreign Trade, and others. 

At lunch I was the guest of the Soviet Foreign OflBce at 
their official guesthouse. During the course of the luncheon 
I talked with Mikoyan and expressed the opinion that peace- 
time co-operation in economic matters between the Soviet 
Union and the United States could become a significant 
factor in maintaining the peace and security of the world. 

Vishinsky declared, at one point, that he wished to propose 
a toast to economics. “We lawyers,” he said, “may know 
nothing of the mechanics of this subject, but we can ap- 
preciate the art of it.” In wartime, he observed, not only what 
could be eaten with pleasure was important, but any food at 
all was important. He said, therefore, that he toasted in- 
dustry and agriculture and particularly ibe men who guided 
and worked in them. He stressed that he wished especially 
to toast the workers, farmers, and business leaders of the 
United States, who had created so much that was useful not 
only to the United States but to other countries as well. He 
added that the Soviet Union was doing its best to learn from 
the United States and had already mastered the art of pro- 
ducing many of the things for which America was famous. 
He hoped, he continued, that the Soviet Union would even- 
tually not only equal but surpass the United States in 
production. That, he concluded, was the right kind of com- 
petition-peaceful economic competition. 

That same evening we attended a special command per- 
formance of the ballet, which was most beautiful in every 
respect. During one of the intermissions I discussed with 
Molotov, who had just arrived from Said, a question that he 
had raised at Yalta. He had asked about the possibility of 
the United States’ turning some American cruisers and 
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destroyers over to the Soviet Union. Russian morale, he said, 
would he increased immensely if ships could be made avail- 
able to the Soviet Navy before they entered the war against 
Japan. 

I assured Molotov, both at Yalta and Moscow, that I would 
bring this matter to the President’s attention. When I saw 
the President in Alexandria on February 15, I did raise the 
Soviet request. After this talk I radioed Molotov from Cairo; 
“The President wishes the matter to be givai urgent attention 
and requests that it be studied and analyzed by the United 
States Military Mission in Moscow. Accordingly I would 
appreciate your pursuing the matter further with Ambassa- 
dor Harriman.” No ships were turned over to the Soviet 
Union as the result of this Soviet request. After the surrender 
of Italy in 1943 the Soviet Union had asked for a portion of 
the Italian fleet. Both the British and American leaders, how- 
ever, had objected to this, since these ships were valuable 
to the war effort in tihe Mediterranean. Furthermore, the 
Combined Chie& of Staff took the position that the Italian 
ships were built for Mediterranean waters and were, as a 
result, of no use in Northern waters. At Teheran the Pres- 
ident and the Prime Minister had agreed, instead of giving 
one third of the Italian fleet to the Soviet Union, to loan the 
Russians one obsolete cruiser, the U.S.S. MUtomkee, one old 
British battleship, the H.M.S. Royal Sovereign, three sub- 
marines, and eight destroyers. These vessels were transferred 
to the Russians in addition to the normal Lend-Lease trans- 
fers of a number of small ships and other craft. Later, 
however, in the Italian peace treaty, the Soviet Union was 
allocated one third of the Italian Navy and, in exchange, 
agreed to return the British and American ships. 

We left Moscow early in the inoming of February 14. We 
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drove from the embassy to the airport in pitch-darkness. 
When we reached the airport we were all surprised to see 
the field flooded in bright lights. It was below zero and a 
light snow was falling. Molotov, in a black coat and black 
fur hat, Vishinsky in his Foreign Office uniform, and other 
members of the Foreign Office were awaiting us there. As 
we stepped from our car the band struck up “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and we could see the alu m in um alloy of 
the C-54 sparkling in the bright light of the floodlights. 
Major Riclmond and the entire crew were lined up at 
attention. It was an impressive occasion. 

We boarded the plane and in a few minutes were circling 
Moscow. We flew an agreed air corridor over Turkey to 
Egypt. Matthews, Hiss, Foote, and I worked most of the day 
on papers, drafting cables and reports. 

At Cairo we stayed at Payne Field, the United States Air 
Forces base. After dinner I called on Haile Selassie, Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, who was staying, for security reasons, in 
one of the guest cottages at the field. He was simple and 
direct in his manner and quick in his understanding. 

I told him that the Crimean Conference would result in 
an organization for peace which we hoped would make it 
impossible for any aggressor again to attack a small nation 
as Italy had attacked his cotmtry. When I expressed the hope 
that Ethiopia would send a full delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, the Emperor was greatly pleased. He ex- 
pressed the gratitude of his nation for the aid the United 
States had already rendered Ethiopia. I replied that I hoped 
the United States would be able to help Ethiopia develop 
her natural resources and modernize her agriculture, trans- 
portation, and mining. 

The next morning I flew to Alexandria to meet the Pres- 
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ident. At the Royal Egyptian Yacht Club in Alexandria, 
where I waited for the Quincy to arrive, I met Ambassador 
Winant, who had just arrived from London by air. Winant 
had cabled the President at Yalta, expressing regret that he 
was not present since decisions there would afEect his work 
on the European Advisory Commission. The President, on 
receipt of Winant’s message, remarked that it was not neces- 
sary for the Ambassador to Great Britain to be present, but 
he cabled Winant that he would be happy to see him in 
Alexandria. 

When we saw the Quincy coming into the harbor Rear 
Admiral PoUand, the British naval officer in charge, sent us 
out in his launch to meet the ship. When I reached the 
Quincy, I was taken immediately to the bridge deck where 
the President was enjoying the view of the harbor. I dis- 
cussed departmental business with him for half an hour. I 
secured approval, among other things, of my recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Isador Lubin to be our representative on the 
newly created Reparations Commission in Moscow. 

The President told me that he would review with me in 
full in Washington the interesting talks that he had had with 
Ibn Saud, Haile Selassie, and King Farouk. The President 
referred to his conversation with Ibn Saud as a memorable 
one. He told me that he must have a conference with con- 
gressional leaders and re-examine our entire policy on Pales- 
tine. He was now convinced, he added, that if nature took 
its course there would be bloodshed between the Arabs and 
Jews. Some formula, not yet discovered, would have to be 
evolved to prevent this warfare, he concluded. 

On April 5 he wrote the leader of Saudi Arabia, 

Your Majesty will recall that on previous occasions I comr 
municated to you the attitude of the American Government 
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toward Palestine and made clear our desire that no decision 
be taken with respect to the basic situation in that country 
without full consultation with both Arabs and Jews. Your 
Majesty will also doubtless recall that during our recent con- 
versation I assured you that I would take no action, in my 
capacity as Chief of the Executive Branch of this Government, 
which might prove hostile to the Arab people. 

After my conference with the President at Alexandria, I 
flew back to Cairo. Our C-54 took off from Cairo at five- 
twenty that afternoon, circled the Pyramids, and after a mid- 
night stop at Casablanca we reached Dakar on the southern 
tip of Cape Verde, the westernmost point of land in the 
African continent, at noon the next day. After lunch we flew 
to Liberia, where I was the guest of honor at a reception 
given by my friend. President William V. S. Tubman. I was 
greatly impressed that evening with the vision and ability 
of President Tubman. I had the opportunity too of discuss- 
ing with Secretary of State Gabriel Dennis the future devel- 
opment of the natural resources of Liberia. 

At Alexandria, I had explained to the President that Gen- 
eral Marshall, at Secretary Stimson’s request, had entrusted 
me with a special mission to President Vargas in Brazil. 
After I described my route the President had immediately 
said that it was vitally important to the United States Gov- 
ernment that I pay an official visit, as Secretary of State, to 
Liberia. The bulge of Africa opposite Brazil, he reminded 
me he had stated some time before, was of vital interest 
to the United States. He was determined, he added, to do 
everything within his power to assist the Liberian people 
to fulfill their great dream of economic security based upon 
their own economy. 

We left Liberia at 12:35 a.m., February 17, for a night 
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flight across the South Atlantic. At Rio, I had a successful 
discussion with President Vargas. Among other things I dis- 
cussed with him , at his suggestion, the question of Brazil’s 
establishing diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. In 
the course of our conversations I emphasized how highly the 
United States Government regarded the contributions that 
Brazil had made to the war effort. 

On February 19, 1 left Brazil to fly to Mexico City for the 
Inter-American Conference at Chapultepec. At this con- 
ference the representatives of the American nations produced 
agreements that reached new heights in inter-American re- 
lations. By the time I returned to Washington on March 10, 
I had been away six weeks, had visited fifteen different 
countries, and had traveled some twenty-six thousand miles. 

The President iheanwhile had returned on the Quincy. 
His homeward journey from Alexandria to Norfolk was in 
some respects sad in comparison with the high spirit and 
enthusiasm of the outward jommey. He was buoyed by his 
great achievement in the Crimea, but the tragic death at sea 
of “Pa” Watson, his devoted friend and associate through so 
many difficult years, caused deep sorrow. 

In addition, the President’s party had dispersed. Harry 
Hopkins had flown to North Africa for a brief rest before 
going to the Mayo Clinic where he was to remain until the 
President died. The President wanted Hopkins with him to 
help prepare his message to Congress, and he was annoyed 
that Harry wished to go ahead by air. In view of Hopkins’ 
utter fatigue and intense suffering, however, his desire to 
return to the United States as soon as possible was under- 
standable. 

Byrnes, Flynn, and Early, also, either went on special mis- 
sions or returned to Washington ahead of the President. The 
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President, with his party scattered, sent for his able associate 
of many years. Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, who was in Lon- 
don on a mission. Rosenman joined the President at Algiers 
and not only served as his companion aboard ship but also 
performed a masterful service in helping to prepare the 
President’s memorable message which was delivered to Con- 
gress on March 1. 
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CHAPTER IS 


Appeasement 
or Realism? 


The record of the Conference shows clearly that the 
Soviet Union made greater concessions at Yalta to the 
United States and Great Britain than were made to the 
Soviets. The agreements reached among President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin were, 
on the whole, a diplomatic triumph for the United States 
and Great Britain. The real difficulties with the Soviet Union 
came after Yalta when the agreements were not respected. 

The main Russian concessions at Yalta were: 

(I) The World Organization. 

(a) The Soviet Union accepted the American formula for 
voting in the Security Coxmdl. John Foster Dulles reported 
to the American delegation at San Francisco on May 26, 
1945, that “Ambassador Gromyko recently had told him the 
voting formula represented a big compromise from the Rus- 
sian point of view.” 
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It was clear in the discussions at Yalta that Marshal Stalin 
was primarily interested in an alliance of Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union. By securing his agree- 
ment to the American voting formula, however. President 
Roosevelt was able to achieve more than an alliance of the 
Great Powers. 

It is absolutely incorrect to state that the permanent mem- 
bers were granted the veto power on most questions only 
because of Russian insistence. The American delegation, at 
Dumbarton Oaks and after, favored the big-power veto 
on matters involving economic and military sanctions. The 
United States delegation had been advised that the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Joint Chiefs 
of StaflE were agreed, as a matter of fundamental military 
policy, that the United States should not join any world 
organization in which its forces could be used without its 
consent. The veto was also favored by the members of 
Congress who were consulted on the plans for the United 
Nations. 

The whole controversy over the veto power of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council overlooks the fact, 
anyway, that it is not the veto itself but the misuse of power 
to veto that has impeded the effectiveness of the Security 
CoundL 

(b) The Soviet Union withdrew its request for sixteen 
votes in the face of the adamant position of the United States 
and Great Britain. The Soviet Union withdrew its request 
that Great Britain and the United States agree at Yalta to 
invite the Ukraine and White Russia to the San Francisco 
Conference. The President and the Prime Minister did pledge 
to support admission of the two, when the San Francisco 
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Conference voted on this matter. The additional votes in the 
Assembly were not too significant. They have not been an 
important factor in the work of the United Nations one way 
or the other. The eflFectiveness of the United Nations has 
been limited by the inability of the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and the United States to work together in an amica- 
ble fashion, not because the Soviet Union has three votes 
in the Assembly. 

In view of the many concessions made by the Soviet Union 
to the American position on world organization, the two ad- 
ditional votes were only a minor concession to the Russians. 
It was far wiser. President Roosevelt decided, to meet the 
request of the Soviet Union on this point and to secure its 
participation in a United Nations conference than possibly 
to drive them entirely out of participation in a world organ- 
ization. Whether some people like it or not, we live in an 
interdependent world. Although the achievement of One 
World is beset with immense difficulties, Russian participa- 
tion in the United Nations was and is a necessary step in 
the right direction. 

President Roosevelt expressed this point of view in his 
message to Congress on March 1, 1945, in the following 
words: 

When the conclusions reached with respect to voting are 
made known I think and I hope that you find them fair— that 
you will find them a fair solution 0 / this complicated and 
difficult problem^I might almost say a legislative problem. 
They are founded in justice, and will go far to insure inter- 
national co-operation for the maintenance of peace. . . . 

This time we are not making the mistake of waiting until 
the end of the war to set up the machinery of peace. . . . 

The structure of world peace cannot be the work of one man, 
or one party, or one nation. It cannot be just an American 
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peace, or a British peace, or a Russian, French, or a Chinese 
peace. It cannot be a peace of large nations— or of small na- 
tions. It must be a peace which rests on the co-operative effort 
of the whole world. . . . 

(c) The Soviet Union agreed to the American definition 
of the countries that should be invited to attend the San 
Francisco Conference. As a result these Associated Nations 
who declared war by March 1, 1945, were able to partici- 
pate in the conference as original members. This decision 
made it possible for a number of Latin-American nations, 
particularly, to participate in the conference. Here was a 
substantial concession that Stalin made at the urging of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

(d) President Roosevelt insisted on the right of full and 
frank discussions in the world organization. Although the 
Soviet Union did not like it too well, the President made it 
dear that aU nations had the right to be heard. As a result, 
the smaller nations have been able to use the United Nations 
as a forum to present their views to the world. 

(2) Military Co-ordination. 

At President Roosevelt’s request Marshal Stalin agreed, for 
the first time in the war, that there should be real co-ordina- 
tion of Russian and Western mihtary activities. Stalin also 
agreed with the President’s request that Soviet air bases near 
Budapest and elsewhere be made available for use by the 
United States Air Corps. 

There was, for the first time as weU, a frank statement 
by the Soviet Union of its future plans for offensive opera- 
tions. 

(3) The French Zone of Occupation and France* s Mem- 
bership on the German Control Commission. 

Very early in the Conference the Soviet Union withdrew 
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its objection to the recommendation made by the President 
and the Prime Minister that the French be assigned a zone 
of occupation from the British and American zones. 

Near the close of the Conference, when President Roose- 
velt announced that he now agreed with the British that the 
French should also be on the Control Commission, the Soviet 
Union withdrew also its vigorous opposition to this proposal. 
The German zones of occupation were worked out by the 
European Advisory Commission in London. The zones were 
drawn before Yalta. I know of no evidence to support the 
charge that President Roosevelt agreed at Yalta that Ameri- 
can troops should not capture Berlin ahead of the Red Army. 
General Eisenhower has written that the decision that Ameri- 
can troops should not push into Berlin was taken in March 
1945, solely on military groxmds.^ 

(4) C^man Reparations. 

This was one of the most controversial issues at the Con- 
ference. Both Great Britain and the United States agreed 
on the principle of exacting reparations from Germany but 
we were most anxious to avoid the disastrous experience of 
reparations after World War I. The British did not wish 
to agree to tiie Russian figure of twenty billion. President 
Roosevelt was willing that the Russian figure be considered 
by the Reparations Commission in its initial studies only as 
a basis for discussion and not as an agreed amount. The 
Soviet Union accepted the American position. 

In July 1946, V. M. Molotov, at a meeting of the foreign 
ministers, stated that President Roosevelt at Yalta had agreed 
to ten billion dollars of reparations for the Soviet Union. This 
was incorrect. The President accepted, purely as a basis for 

‘Eisenhower, op. cit, pp. 396, 400, 402. 
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discussion by the Reparations Commission, the figure of 
twenty billion dollars, fifty per cent of which was to go to 
the Soviet Union. Maisky at the foreign ministers’ meeting 
on February 10 at Yalta (and Molotov was present) agreed 
that the reparations formula “did not commit the Allies to 
the exact figure.” Marshal Stalin at the plenary session that 
same day stated that no coDamitment as to figures was in- 
volved. The figures mentioned, he explained, would be used 
merely as a "basis for discussion by the Reparations Commis- 
sion. 

(5) The Soviet Union Accepted Two British Amendments 
to the Agreement on Yugoslavia. 

(6) The “Declaration on Liberated Europe." 

The American draft was accepted with almost no opposi- 
tion. When Marshal Stalin realized that President Roosevelt 
would not accept two amendments proposed by Molotov, 
the Marshal withdrew them. 

(7) Poland. 

The Polish issue proved to be the most controversial and 
the most difficult of all the questions considered. While 
President Roosevelt was meeting with Prime Minister 
ChurchiU and Marshal Stalin in the Crimea, American and 
British troops had just recovered ground lost by the Battle 
of the Bulge. The Allies had not yet bridged the Rhine. In 
Italy our advance had bogged down in the Apennines. The 
Soviet troops, on the other hand, had just swept through 
almost all of Poland and East Prussia, and had reached at 
some points the Oder River in Germany. Most of Hungary 
had been liberated, eastern Czechoslovakia had been cap- 
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tured, and the Yugoslav Partisans had recaptured Belgrade 
in November 1944. By February 1945, therefore, Poland and 
all of eastern Europe, except for most of Czechoslovakia, was 
in the hands of the Red Army. As a result of this rmlitary 
situation, it was not a question of what Great Britain and 
the United States would permit Russia to do in Poland, but 
what the two countries could persuade the Soviet Union to 
accept. 

(a) President Roosevelt refused, as did the Prime Minis- 
ter, to accept the Russian request that the western boundary 
of Poland be the western Neisse River. Marshal Stalin finally 
withdrew this demand and agreed to leave the western fron- 
tier of Poland to be settled at the peace conference.* 

(b) The Curzon Line was insisted upon by Marshal Stalin 
as the eastern frontier of Polmd. The Soviet Union consid- 
ered that the area east of that line had been taken from it 
by force after World War I. Before the Yalta Conference 
ChTirchill had already supported the CurzoR' Line in the 
House of Commons. 

. President Roosevelt suggested that the Soviet Union might 
consider leaving the Polish city of Lwow and some oil lands 
to Poland, and the Prime Minister also suggested that some 
such gesture would be reassuring to the world. Stalin, how- 
ever, insisted that he cotild not be ‘less Russian” than Curzon 
and Clemenceau, who had first agreed to this frontier line. 
Howeyer, he did later propose minor deviations of from six 
to eight kilometers in favor of Poland. The United States was 
in no position at Yalta to change the Russian attitude on the 
eastern boundary. 

*Later, at Potsdam, the Oder-Neisse was made the boundary betw^n 
Poland and the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany, but the final 
determination of the western boundary continues to await a German 
peace treaty. 
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(c) By the time of the Yalta Conference the Soviet Union 
had established the Lublin Provisional Polish Government. 
Both President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill ada- 
mantly refused to recognize this puppet regime. Agreement 
on the government of Poland proved to be the most diflGicult 
and time-consuming question at Yalta. The Soviet Union 
insisted that all that should be done to the Lublin Govern- 
ment was to enlarge it. President Roosevelt and the British 
insisted that it had to be reorganized so as to include demo- 
cratic leaders from outside Poland. 

Stalin finally agreed to the reorganization of the Lublin 
Government by the inclusion of democratic leaders from at 
home and abroad. He also agreed vrith the British and Amer- 
ican request that free and unfettered elections would be 
held at an early date. Roosevelt withdrew the phrase from 
the American formula that “The Ambassadors of the three 
powers in Warsaw following such recognition would be 
charged Avith the responsibility of observing and reporting 
to their respective Governments on the carrying out of the 
pledge in regard to free and unfettered elections.” Although 
President Roosevelt did withdraw this wording, he made it 
clear that the ambassadors would nonetheless sHU perform 
this function. The sentence was reworded, therefore, to read 
that the three powers “. . . will exchange Ambassadors 
[with Poland] by whose reports the respective Govern- 
ments will be kept informed about the situation in Poland.” 

It is true, of course, that the decision was not as clear-cut 
as President Roosevelt had desired. President Truman, in 
discussing the Polish agreement with me on April 21, 1945, 
expressed regret that the agreement was not more clear-cut, 
but added that he realized President Roosevelt had made 
every effort to make it crystal-clear. 
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The agreement on Poland was, under the circumstances, 
a concession by Marshal Stalin to the Prime Minister and 
the President. It was not exactly what we wanted, but on 
the other hand, it was not exactly what the Soviet Union 
wanted. It was not a “sellout” of democratic Poland, as has 
been so widely charged, but a pledge from Stalin that he 
would allow a new government to be organized and that 
free elections would be held in a cotmtry which was entirely 
at his mercy. The trouble was not the Yalta formula but the 
fact that the Soviet Union later failed to hve up to the terms 
of the agreement. 

President Roosevelt told a joint session of Congress on 
' March 1, 1945: “I am convinced that this agreement on 
Poland, vmder the circumstances, is the most hopeful agree- 
ment possible for a free, independent, and prosperous Polish 
State.”® 

The President also pointed out: “The responsibility for 
political conditions thousands of miles away can no longer 
be avoided, I think, by this great nation. . . . The United 
States now exerts a tremendous influence in the cause of 
peace. . . . The United States will not always have its way 
100 per cent— nor wiU Russia nor Great Britain. We shall 
not always have ideal solutions to complicated international 
problems, even though we are determined continuously to 
strive toward that ideal. But I am sure that— under the 
agreements reached at Yalta— there will be a more stable 
political Europe than ever before. . . .” 

What did the Soviet Union gain in eastern Europe which 
she did not already have as the result of the smashing vie- 

“Although Molotov delayed on inviting Mikolajezyk to Moscow for dis- 
cussions, Harry Hopkins straightened this out on his trip to Moscow in 
May 1945. After the PoHsh elections were held the United States recog- 
nized the newly elected government 
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tories of the Red Army? Great Britain and the United States 
secured pledges at Yalta, unfortunately not honored, which 
did promise free elections and democratic governments. 

What, too, with the possible exception of the Kuriles, did 
the Soviet Union receive at Yalta which she might not have 
taken without any agreement? If there had been no agree- 
ment, the Soviet Union could have swept into North China, 
and the United States and the Chinese would have been in 
no real position to prevent it. It must never be forgotten that, 
while the Crimea Conference was taking place. President 
Roosevelt had just been told by his military advisers that 
the surrender of Japan might not occur until 1947, and some 
predicted even later. The President was told that ■without 
Russia it might cost the United States a million casualties 
to conquer Japan. It must be remembered, too, that at the 
time of the Yalta Conference it was still uncertain whether 
the atomic bomb could be perfected and that, since the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge had set us back in Europe, it was uncertain 
how long it might take for Germany to crack. There had 
been immense optimism in the autumn of 1944, as Allied 
troops raced through France, that the war was nearly over. 
Then came the Battle of the Bulge, which was more than 
a military reversal It cast a deep gloom over the confident 
expectation that the German war would end soon.* In Wash- 
ington, for instance, the procurement agencies of the armed 
services immediately began placing new orders on the basis 
of a longer war in Europe than had been estimated. 

With hindsight, it cmi be said that the ■widespread pessi- 
mism was imwarranted. The significant fact is not, however, 
this hindsight but the effect of this thinking on the strategy 

‘See Robert E. MeirUun, Dark December; the FvU Account of the Battle 

of the Bulge (Chicago: Ziff, Davis Co., 1947). 
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and agreements made in the Crimea. It was important to 
bring the Soviet Union into the united sphere of action. Rus- 
sian co-operation in the Japanese war ran parallel to their 
co-operation in the world organization and to imited action 
in Europe. Furthermore, critics of the Far Eastern agree- 
ment have tended to overlook the fact that in the agreement 
the Soviet Union pledged that China was to retain “full 
sovereignty in Manchuria” and that the Soviet Union would 
conclude a pact of friendship with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. It is my understanding that the American mili- 
tary leaders felt that the war had to be concluded as soon 
as possible. There was the fear that heavy casualties in Japan 
or die possible lack of continuous victories would have an 
unfortunate efiFect on the attitude of the American people. 

President Roosevelt had great faith m his Army and Navy 
staffs, and he relied wholeheartedly upon them. Their insist- 
ent advice was that the Soviet Union had to be brought into 
the Far Eastern war soon after Germany’s collapse. The 
President, therefore, in signing the Far Eastern agreement, 
acted upon the advice of his military advisers. He did not 
approve the agreement from any desire to appease Stalin and 
the Soviet Union.* 

It is apparendy the belief of some critics of the Yalta Con- 
ference that it would have been better to have made no 

“Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, formerly Deputy Chief of Naval Intelligence, 
has written that the Joint Chiefs of Staff persuaded President Roosevelt to 
make the concessions in order to bring the Soviet Union into the Japa- 
nese war on a wholly inaccurate and misleading intelligence report. There 
was no evidence at Yalta that any intelligence reports other than the one 
used were in existence. See Zacharias, "The Inside Story of Yalta,” United 
Nations World, January 1949, Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 16. The Chinese repre- 
sentative to the United Nations wrote an interesting letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune, January 21, 1949, stressing that President Roosevelt 
was "ill-informed.” He writes, "I was afraid that the American Govern- 
ment, by entertaining an exaggerated opinion of Japan’s endurance, might 
make China pay the price for Soviet military aid. ...” 
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agreements with the Soviet Union. Yet if we had made no 
agreements at Yalta, the Russians still would have been in 
full possession of the territory in Europe that President 
Roosevelt is alleged to have given them. The failure to agree 
would have been a serious blow to the morale of the Allied 
world, already suffering from five years of war; it would have 
meant the prolongation of the German and Japanese wars; it 
would have prevented the establishment of the United Na- 
tions; and it would probably have led to other consequences 
incalculable in their tragedy for the world. 

President Roosevelt did not “surrender” anything signifi- 
cant at Yalta which it was within his power to withhold. The 
agreements, on the other hand, speeded up the end of the 
war and greatly reduced American casualties. The Yalta Con- 
ference, also, made it possible to create the United Nations. 
Although events since Yalta have made it difficult for the 
United Nations to operate effectively, I am convinced that 
the United Nations can still become the greatest achieve- 
ment of history toward the building of a stable and peaceful 
world. 

On March 15, 1945, after I had returned to Washington 
from the Chapultepec Conference at Mexico City, I told a 
bipartisan group of senators that “the atmosphere at Yalta 
was not one of bickering, that Stalin and his government ap- 
parently had made up their minds to take their place among 
the United Nations. During the talks, the Russians frequently 
made concessions on a variety of political, economic, and 
security matters.” When Senator Tom Connally said that 
there was talk that President Roosevelt had given m to 
Stalin on almost every issue, I emphasized that “at the end 
of the first day at Yalta it was apparent that we faced a 
reasonable situation at the Crimea Conference.” 
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I had made a similar statement to President Vargas of 
Brazil, on February 17, while I was visiting him in Rio. I 
told Vargas that “I was gratified to be able to report that 
President Roosevelt had found a high degree of co-operation 
on the part of Stalin.” I also said, “It was apparent within 
the first forfy-eight hours that they would get along and 
accomplish great results.” When President Vargas asked if 
Stalin “was a very tough man to work with,” I replied that 
“he was very tough but he was also very realistic.” I ex- 
plained to President Vargas that “the President was confident 
that the Soyiet Union had decided to take its place in the 
United Nations family as a good citizen.” 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Breakdown 
after Yalta 


A series of events began soon after the Conference in 
the Crimea which shattered Anglo-American unity with the 
Soviet Union. Even before the death of President Roosevelt 
on Apiil 12, 1945, the tide of unity had begun to ebb. After 
his death, the defeat of Winston Churchill as Prime Minister 
in the following July, and bewildering developments within 
the Soviet Union, a dangerous impasse developed that stiU 
exists today. 

The high degree of co-operation attained by the three 
leaders at Yalta began to break down shortly after Yalta. 
It was the opinion of some of the State Department group 
who were on President Roosevelt’s staflF at the Conference 
that Marshal Stalin had difBcidties with the Politburo, when 
he returned to Moscow, for having been too friendly and 
for having made too many concessions to the two capitalist 
nations which could, in dogmatic Marxist eyes, never be 
really trusted by Communist Russia. Certain members of the 
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Politburo may well have taken the line that the Soviet Umon 
had been virtually sold out at Yalta. 

Ambassador Harriman had cabled the State Department 
on September 19, 1944, that it seemed clear that powerful 
elements close to Stalin were unwilling to see the security 
of the Soviet Union rest solely on an untried world organi- 
zation. Therefore, Harriman suggested, the Soviet Union 
might go along with the world organization but, at the 
same time, build its own sphere of influence. At the San 
Francisco Conference, Anthony Eden told me that he was 
convinced that something happened in Moscow after the 
Yalta Conference, and that the Soviet Union had begun to 
alter its policy as expressed in the Yalta agreements. 

The workings of the Politburo have never been even par- 
tially revealed, and I do not pretend to know what took 
place in Moscow after the Conference. It is possible that 
Stalins advisers told him that free elections in eastern 
Europe would destroy Communist control of the nations 
in this region. At the Potsdam Conference, I understand, 
Marshal Stalin actually wanted the United States to recog- 
nize the various governments in eastern Europe before the 
elections provided in the Yalta agreement had been held. 
Stalin sa:id, “A freely elected government in any of these 
countries would be anti-Soviet, and that we caimot allow.”^ 
It may also be true that President Roosevelt’s death 
strengthened the hand of an anti-American group in the 
Politburo. It is also possible that the Politburo reviewed 
its policy after Yalta and decided that the United States was 
soon going to withdraw from Europe. The emphasis which 
United States military authorities placed on the Far Eastern 

^See Philip E. Moseley, Face to Face with Russia ( Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Headline Series No. 70, p. 23). 
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war may have led the Russians to assume that the United 
States would be so fully committed in a military way in the 
Pacific that all American troops would be withdravm from 
Europe soon after the German surrender. The Politburo may 
also have been influenced in this line of thinking by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt s statement, at the plenary session on Febru- 
ary 5, that United States troops probably could not be kept 
in Europe more than two years after the war. 

Whatever the reason, shortly after the Yalta Conference 
had closed the Soviet Union began to hedge on some of its 
agreements. The Russians delayed on certain military agree- 
ments; they impeded the formation of the German Control 
Commission; they failed to live up to the “Declaration on 
Liberated Europe” as apphed to Romania; and they greatly 
impeded execution of the Polish agreement. 

The Soviet Union, after allowing Air Corps representa- 
tives to survey possible air bases near Budapest, delayed 
on the granting of the bases. The Air Corps finally dropped 
the issue because, as a result of the delays, there was no 
longer need for the bases. At Yalta a military agreement 
called on each nation to allow the otheis to send missions 
behind its lines to deal with its own liberated prisoners. The 
Soviet Union after Yalta, however, would not allow a United 
States mission to function behind Soviet lines. 

In London the Soviet shift in policy was evident to the 
American representatives on the European Advisory Com- 
mission. One week after Yalta the Soviet member on the 
commission announced that representatives were coming 
from Moscow to form with the British and the Americans 
a nucleus of the Control Commission for Germany. Two 
weeks after this announcement the Soviet representative 
stated with great embarrassment that the Russians were not 
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after all sending a group to London. His manner led our 
representative to believe that a change was taking place 
in Soviet foreign policy. 

In the case of Romania (as well as in the rest of hb- 
erated Europe) the “Declaration on Liberated Europe” had 
pledged the three governments to “jointly assist the people 
in any European liberated state or former Axis satellite state 
in Europe ... to form interim governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements in the pop- 
ulation and pledged to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments responsive to the will 
of the people. . . . When, in the opinion of the three gov- 
ernments, conditions in any European liberated state or any 
former Axis satellite state in Europe make such action neces- 
sary, they win immediately consult together on the measures 
necessary to discharge the joint responsibility set forth in 
this declaration.” 

In spite of this pledge of Russian, British, and American 
joint action, on February 24, 1945, thirteen days after the 
Yalta meeting adjourned the Soviet member of the Allied 
Control Commission for Romania refused to call a meeting 
of the commission. Three days later Vishinsky arrived in 
Bucharest and demanded the dismissal of the Radescu gov- 
ernment and the formation of a new government. Vishinsky 
soon forced the Emg to appoint a government formed by 
pro-Communist leader Petru Groza. United States protests 
that the principles of the “Declaration on Liberated Eu- 
rope were being ignored were bluntly rejected by the Soviet 
Union. 

Meanwhile the Polish agreement was being jeopardized. 
Early in March, Ambassador Harriman warned tiie State 
Department in Washington that Molotov was insisting that 
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only Polish leaders who were acceptable to the Lublin Gov- 
ernment be invited to consult vidth the commission appointed 
at Yalta. The Yalta agreement, on this point, read: 

Mr. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are au- 
thorized as a Commission to consult in the first instance in 
Moscow uMh members of the present Provisional Government 
and with other Polish democratic leaders from within Poland 
and from abroad, with a view to the reorganization of the 
present Government cdong the above lines. 

The list submitted by Molotov of those Polish leaders who 
should be invited to come from London to Moscow included 
only one name that President Roosevelt had suggested, and 
Molotov specifically refused to invite Mikolajczyk. Molotov 
also returned to his old thesis that the new government 
should be httle more than an enlarged Lublin Government. 
The British and American representatives refused to accept 
this interpretation of the Yalta agreement and pointed out 
that the agreement had been for a reorganized and not an 
enlarged Lublin Government. 

The Yalta agreement, on this point, was: “The Provisional 
Government which is now. functioning in Poland should 
therefore be reorganized on a broader democratic basis with 
the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad.” 

On April 1, President Roosevelt sent an urgent cable on 
the Polish issue to Marshal Stalin. Both the President and 
the Prime Minister, late in March, had communicated with 
each other on the Polish question, and both agreed that the 
Yalta agreement was in grave danger. 

Roosevelt expressed to Stalin his disappointment at “the 
lack of progress made in the carrying out, which the world 
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expects, of the political decisions which we reached at Yalta, 
particularly those relating to the Polish question.” The Presi- 
dent declared that the impasse in Poland arose from the 
Soviet interpretation of the Yalta agreement that the new 
government should be little more than an enlarged Lublin 
Government. The President warned that this could not be 
reconciled with the agreement and that “any such solution 
which would result in a thinly disguised continuation of the 
present government would be entirely unacceptable, and 
would cause our people to regard the Yalta agreement as a 
failure.” 

The President also pointed out that it was essential to set- 
tle the Polish question “for the successful development of 
our program of international collaboration.” On the develop- 
ments in Romania, Roosevelt made it clear that he could not 
understand why these events did not fall under the “Declara- 
tion on Liberated Eiuope.” 

On April 7 the Marshal answered and admitted that the 
Polish question was deadlocked. He charged, however, that 
this had occurred because the British and American ambas- 
sadors had violated the Yalta agreement in insisting upon 
the complete liquidation of the Lublin Government and the 
formation of ah entirely new government. The Marshal said 
that only Polish leaders should be invited who would recog- 
nize the Yalta agreements, including the decision on the 
Curzon Line, and leaders who were “really striving to es- 
tablish friendly relations between Poland and the Soviet 
Union.” 

The President died while oflScers of the Foreign OfiBce and 
the State Department were drafting parallel replies to Mar- 
shal Stalin. 

On April 4 and 6, while the dfficulties were developing 
over Romania and Poland, Ambassador Harrimah cabled the 
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Department reports on the Russian situation. He detected 
three parallel lines of Soviet foreign policy: 

(1 ) CoUdboraiion uMh the United States and the United 
Kingdom in a world organization. 

(2) Creation of a security ring through dorrmatim of the 
border countries. 

(3) Penetration of other countries through their Com- 
munist parties. 

Harriman recommended that we make sure that the Soviet 
Union should not be able to play the Western Allies off 
against each other. We were also to point out to the Soviet 
Union actual cases where their actions were "intolerahle” 
and demonstrate to the Soviet leaders that they could not 
continue their present actions except at great cost to Russia. 

Before the President died, on April 12, he was greatly irri- 
tated by another development in Soviet-American relations. 
Stalin sent the President a note protesting that negotiations 
were taking place at Bern between German Army officers 
and British and American officers for the surrender of the 
German Army in Italy. The President had advised the Soviet 
Union before the receipt of Stalin’s note that the Germans 
had requested a meeting, but he had assured Stalin that no 
negotiations actually had taken place. Stalin’s note asserted 
that the President was not being informed by his own mili- 
tary leaders, since negotiations had been completed and the 
Germans were allowing the American Army to advance in 
return for easier peace terms. 

The President was angered by this note. He replied 
sharply that General Eisenhower would not have undertaken 
negotiations without informing him.* Furthermore, the Soviet 

‘See Eisenhower, op. dt, p. 423 
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Union had been fully advised as to all the developments. 
The President remarked that he resented the “vile misrepre- 
sentations” of the Marshal's ijjiformants and that such infor- 
mation indicated a belief that certain of Stalin's informants 
desired to destroy friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Stalin replied that he did not question the President’s 
honesty, but he still believed that he had received accurate 
information. The ‘tone of Stalins message, however, was 
more conciliatory than his previous ones. 

Just before he died the President received a message from 
the Prime Minister asking for advice on what to say to the 
House of Commons on the Pohsh question. The day he died 
the President, at the little White House at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, sent Churchill the following message: 

I would minimize the general Soviet problem as much as 
possible because these problems, in one form or another, seem 
to arise every day and most of them straighten out as in the 
case of the Bern meeting. 

We must be firm, however, and our course thus far is correct. 

Shortly after President Roosevelt returned from Yalta, he 
had asked his wise coimselor, Bernard M. Baruch, to go 
to London to discuss a number of peace problems with the 
Prime Minister. I had a talk with Baruch and asked him 
to help us win Churchill over to the need for an Economic 
and Social Council in the world organization. Baruch ex- 
plored many problems, including the world organization and 
relations with the Soviet Union, while he was in London. 
In his report to President Truman on April 20, Baruch wrote 
on the Russian question: 

Russia unquestionably is the gravest fear of British offickd- 
dom. The Prime Minister teas reassured by Mr. Rooievelt’s 
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last message to Stalin— that we intended to insist that the 
Russians observe their agreements. 

I believe we can get along with the Russians, as I expressed 
it to many of the British, by doing three things: 

a. Keep our obligations, written or implied, promptly, 
absolutely and meticulously, making certain the Russians 
are kept thoroughly posted as to what we are doing and why. 

b. Insist firmly they do the same thing. 

c. Do our homework before going to conferences so that 
agreements are free of ambiguity and so that we have con- 
cise grasp of the policies we wish pursued. 

Churchill on April 29, 1945, wrote to Stalin expressing 
again the Anglo-iGnerican attitude on Poland and warning 
the Soviet leader of the dangerous impasse that would de- 
velop unless the Soviet Union agreed to work with the West. 
Churchill stated: 

Side by side with our strong sentiment over the rights of 
Roland which I believe is shared in at least as strong a degree 
throughoict the United States, there has grown up throughout 
the Englishrspeaking world a very warm and deep desire to be 
friends on eqml and honorable terms with the mighty Russian 
Soviet Republic and to work with you, making allowances for 
our different systems of thought and government, and to work 
with you for long and bright years for all the world which we 
three powers can make together. 

1 who in my years of great responsibility have worked faithr 
fully for this unity, will certainly continue to do so by every 
means in my power and in particular I can assure you we in 
Great Britain will not work for or tolerate a Polish Govern- 
ment unfriendly to Russia. 

Neither can we recognise a Polish Government that does not 
truly correspond to the description in our joint declaration at 
Yalta with proper regard for the rights of the individual as we 
understand these matters in the Western World. . . . 

There is not much comfort in looking into a future where 
you and the countries you dominate plus the Communist 
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parties in many other states are all drawn up on one side and 
those who rallied to the English-speaking Tuitions and their 
associates or dominions are on the other. 

It is quite obvious that their qtuirrel would tear the world 
to pieces and all of us leading men on either side who had 
anifthing to do with that would be shamed before history. Even 
embarking on a long period of suspicion, of abuse and counter- 
abuse and of opposing policies would be a disaster hampering 
the great development of world prosperity for the masses which 
is attainable only by our trinity, I hope there is no word or 
phrase in this outpouring of my heart to you, Mr, Stalin, which 
ununttingly gives offense. If so, let me know but do not, I beg 
of you, my friend, underrate the divergencies which are open- 
ing about matters which you may think are small but which 
are symbolic of the way the English-speaking democracies 
look at life,^ 

The misunderstanding that arose between the United 
States and the Soviet Union over the abrupt ending of the 
Lend-Lease program— as far as the war in Europe was con- 
cerned— to the Soviet Union after V-E Day (May 8), was 
particularly untimely and did not help Soviet-American re- 
lations. The fact that the Soviet Union had pledged itself 
to enter the Far Eastern war made this order even more 
incredible and revealed a lack of co-ordination between 
military and civilian agencies. This order was issued without 
any warning whatsoever to the Soviet Union and other Euro- 
pean countries not involved in the Japanese war, and it 
caught the State Department completely by surprise. While 
I was presiding at the San Francisco Conference, Acting 
Secretary of State Grew phoned me and informed me of 
the action. I mged him to discuss it with President Truman 
inunediately, which he did, and the President wisely modi- 

•Winston Churchill divulged this letter to the House of Conunons on 
December 10, 1948. 
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fled the order. However, psychological damage had been 
done in om: relations with a nation as suspicious as the 
Soviet Union. 

On May 23, Tnunan sent Hopkins to Moscow to assure 
Stalin, that the death of Mr. Roosevelt would not alter the 
United States policy of co-operating with the Soviet Union. 
At a meeting on May 27, Stahn told Hopkins that one of the 
reasons the Soviet Union believed that the American attitude 
had cooled toward the Soviet Union was “the manner in 
which Lend-Lease had been curtailed. He said that if the 
United States was unable to supply the Soviet Union further 
under Lend-Lease that was one thing but that the manner 
in which it had been done had been unfortunate and even 
brutal For example, certain ships had been unloaded and 
while it was true that this order had been cancelled the 
whole manner in which it had been done had caused con- 
cern to the Soviet Government If the refusal to continue 
Lend-Lease was designed as pressure on the Russians in 
order to soften them up then it was a fundamental mistake. 
He said he must tell Mr. Hopkins frankly that if the Russians 
were approached frankly on a friendly basis much could be 
done but that reprisals in any form would bring about the 
exact opposite eflFect”* 

While Hopkins was in Moscow trying to straighten out the 
Polish question and a number of other issues, the San Fran- 
cisco Conference reached an impasse that threatened failure 
in our attempt to build a world organization. On instruction 
from Molotov, Gromyko insisted at San Francisco that a 
dispute could not even be discussed by the Security. Coimdl 
without the xmanimous vote of the five permanent members 
unless the situation was one that could be settled by peace- 

‘Sherwood, op. dt., p. 894. 
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ful means. On June 2, I annoimced at a meeting of Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, the United States, France, and 
China that it would be utterly impossible, for the United 
States to join a world organization that provided for veto 
power against the introduction of measures purely for dis- 
cussion. I advised Gromyko that if the Soviet Union insisted 
on this view the United States would not join the world 
organization. 

I telephoned President Truman that day and explained 
that the Soviet Union was insisting that one of the five 
permanent powers in the Security Council could veto the 
discussion of a situation, in which that Great Power was not 
involved, when the discussion was merely for the purpose 
of enabling the Security Council to explore what action, if 
any, it should take or recommend. 

The President wholeheartedly supported me in my stand 
against the Russian position and approved my proposal to 
send a cable to Ambassador Harriman instructing him im- 
mediately to discuss the question with Marshal Stalin, ac- 
companied by Hopkins if possible. I sent the message to 
Harriman that afternoon. I put a key sentence in the cable, 
saying I was aware that Marshal Stalin, in the past, did not 
know of “some of the decisions” which had been made and 
“communicated” to us. I instructed Harriman to describe the 
gravity of the situation to Stalin, saying that the conference 
would have to be adjourned unless the Russians withdrew 
their request. 

Hopkins had been in Moscow over a week and had had 
aheady a number of conferences vdth Stalin when my mes- 
sage reached Moscow. He and Harriman, at Hopkins’ last 
meeting with Stalin on Jtme 6, raised the issue in my mes- 
sage with Stalin. It was pointed out to Stalin that the United 
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States believed that the Yalta agreement safeguarded free- 
dom of discussion and the right of any member to bring 
before the Security Coimcil for discussion any situation af- 
fecting the peace and security of the world. When Molotov 
attempted to defend the instructions he had sent to Gro- 
myko, I was told that the Marshal told him not to be ridicu- 
lous and that the Soviet Union should accept the American 
position. 

On June 6, while I was presiding at a meeting of the con- 
ference in San Francisco, I received a message from Grew 
that Stalin had accepted the United States position regard- 
ing the voting procedme in the Security Council. I immedi- 
ately talked to Gromyko and advised him of ihe word we 
had received from Moscow. His own instructions came in 
later, and we then proceeded with the final drafting of the 
Charter, 

The entire incident reveals that Stalin could reach a quick 
decision, even though it meant publicly repudiating the posi- 
tion of his Foreign Minister. K Stalin had adamantly sup- 
ported Molotov Aere would have been no United Nations 
formed at San Francisco. Fmihermore, if we had not seized 
that moment to form the United Nations we would never 
have succeeded in the trying months that followed the end 
of the war. 

At Yalta, destined to be the last meeting of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, the President had two main objectives. 
He desired the speedy and unconditional surrender of the 
Axis powers, and he desired the establishment of a world 
organization for peace and security. The Yalta agreements, 
in spite of the (hfficulties that followed, made possible the 
second of these objectives, and probably helped attain the 
first. 
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The world is interdependent. We have to make clear, as 
President Roosevelt did during the war, that we insist on 
a peaceful world based on tolerance of others, freedom, jus- 
tice, and increased economic well-being for all peoples, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. At the same time we have 
to make sure that the world realizes that we do not counte- 
nance aggression on the part of any nation. 

From my close association with Franklin D. Roosevelt, I 
know that he was primarily motivated by the great ideal of 
friendly co-operation among nations. At the same time he 
had no illusions about the dangers and difficulties of dealing 
with the Soviet Union- He emphasized many times that we 
must keep trying with patience and determination to get the 
Russians to realize that it was in their own selfish interest 
to win the confidence of the other countries of the world. 
We must help them see, he said, that co-operation with other 
nations was the only way they or we could have a peaceful 
world. If the Russians could acquire confidence in a world 
organization, the President was convinced that much could 
be accomplished. Although he knew that the winning of 
Russian confidence in a world organization wordd be diffi- 
cult, and would take time and patience, peace was too vital 
a necessity not to make a supreme effort toward achieving 
this goal. 

It was with this in mind that President Roosevelt told 
Congress on March 1, 1945: 

“ . For the second time, in the lives of most of us, this 
generation is face to face with the objective of preventing wars. 
To meet that objective, the nations of the world tdU either have 
a plan or they uM not. The groundwork of a plan has now 
been furnished and has been submitted to humanity for dis- 
cussion and decision. 
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‘"No pirn is perfect. Whatever is adopted at San Francisco 
will doubtless have to be amended time and again over the 
years, just as our own Constitution has been. 

“No one can say exactly how long any plan will last. Peace 
can endure only so long as humanity redly insists upon it, and 
is willing to work for it, and sacrifice for it. 

“Twenty-five years ago, American fighting men looked to the 
statesmen of the world to finish the work of peace for which 
they fought and suffered. We failed them. We failed them then. 
We cannot fail them again, and expect the world to survive. 

“1 think the Crimean Conference was a successftd effort by 
the three leading nations to find a common ground for peace. 
It spells-and it ought to spell-the end of the system of 
unilateral action, exclusive alliances and spheres of influence, 
and balances of power and all the other expedients which have 
been tried for centuries and have always failed. 

“We propose to substitute for aU these, a universal organ- 
ization in which all peace-loving nations will finally have a 
chance to join. 

“I am confident that the Congress and the American people 
will accept the results of this conference as the beginnings of 
a permanent structure of peace upon which we can begin to 
build, under God, that better world in which our children 
and grandchildren-yours and mine, and the children and 
grandchildren of the whole world-must live, can live. . . ” 

President Roosevelt was well aware of the nature of Soviet 
society. Its dictatorial and authoritarian aspects were as re- 
pugnant to him as to any American. But he also had a strong 
sense of history. He knew that no society was static, and he 
believed that the United States could do much, through 
firmness, patience, and understanding, over a period of time 
in dealing with the Soviet Union to influence its evolution 
away from dictatorship and tyranny in the direction of a free, 
tolerant, and peaceful society. 

While this process of evolution was taking place, we could 
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faithfully support the United Nations Charter over a span 
of years and use the United Nations in every possible way 
to keep the world on an even keel and enable it to ride out 
without disaster the inevitable strains and stresses of the 
times. This, I believe, was the essence of Roosevelt’s policy 
toward the Soviet Union as expressed at Yalta. 

It was essential that Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt make an honest attempt at Yalta to work 
with the Russians. For the peace of the world, they had to 
make every eflFort to test the good faith of the Soviet Union. 
Until agreements were made and tested, the world could 
not clearly know of the difiBculties of securing Russian com- 
pliance with agreements. The Western nations could not fol- 
low their present policy toward the Soviet Union unless they 
had behind them the record of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill in their joint efEort to deal with 
the Russian leaders in an honest and honorable manner at 
Yalta. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR DIPLOMATIC 
MEETINGS AT THE YALTA CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 4, 1945 

1. Meeting of the President, Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov 

Livadia Palace— 4:00 PM 
General Discussion 

2. 1st Formal Meeting 

Livadia Palace— 5:00 PM 
The Military Situation (Europe) 

3. President’s dinner for the Prime Minister & Marshal Stalin 

Livadia Palace— 8:30 PM 

Voice of Smaller Powers in Postuxir Peace Organization 
FEBRUARY 5, 1945 

4. Mr. Molotov’s lunch for Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Eden 
• Koreis Villa— 1:30 PM 

Germany 

5. 2nd Formal Meeting 

Livadia Palace— 4:00 PM 
Treatment of Germany 

FEBRUARY 6, 1945 

6. 1st Foreign Secretaries Conference 

Livadia Palace— 12:00 Noon 
Press Release 


Disrneinberrnertt of Germany 
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7. 3rd Formal Meeting 

Livadia Palace— 4:00 PM 
World Security Organization 
Polish Question 

FEBBUARY 7, 1945 

8. 2nd Foreign Secretaries Conference 

Koreis Villa— 12:00 Noon 
Dumbarton Oaks 
Dismemberment of Germany 

French Zone of Occupation in Germany and Participa- 
tion in Control Commission 
Reparations 

9. 4th Formal Meeting 

Livadia Palace— 4:00 PM 
Dismemberment of Germnay 
Poland 

World Security Organization 

Zone of Occupation in Germany for France and French 
Participation in Control Commission 

PEBRUARY 8, 1945 

10. 3rd Foreign Secretaries Conference 

Vorontsov Villa— 12:00 Noon 
World Security Organization 
Yugoslavian Frontiers 

Control Commission in Bulgaria and Hungary 

Reparations 

Iran 

11. Meeting of the President, Harriman, Stalin and Molotov 

Livadia Palace— 8:45 PM 

Use of Airfields and Survey of Bomb Damage in Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe 

12. Meeting of the President, Harriman, Stalin and Molotov 

Livadia Palace-5 :47 PM 
Sale of Ships to Soviet Union after the War 
Far East— Political 
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13. Meeting of the President, Harriman, Stalin and Molotov 

Livadia Palace— 4:00 PM 
Air Bases 

14. 5th Formal Meeting 

Livadia Palace— 4:15 PM 
Poland 

Declaration on Liberated Areas 

15. Marshal Stalin’ s Dinner for the President, the Prime Minis- 

ter, etc. 

Koreis— 9:00 PM 
General Conversation 

FEBRUARY 9, 1945 

16. 4th Foreign Secretaries Conference 

Livadia Palace— 12:00 Noon 
Poles 

Reparations 
Dumbarton Oaks 
Iran 

Yugoslavia 

17. President’s lunch for Mr. Churchill 

Livadia Palace— 1:00 PM 

18. 6th Formal Meeting of Crimean Conference 

Livadia Palace— 4:00 PM 
Poland 

Trusteeships and Dependent Territories 
Yugoslavia 

Declaration on Liberated Europe 
War Criminals 

19. 5th Foreign Secretaries Conference 

Koreis-10:30 PM 
Poland 

Declaration on Liberated Areas 
FEBRUARY 10, 1945 

20. 6th Foreign Secretaries Conference 

Vorontsov Villa— 12:00 Noon 
The Polish Formula 
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Declaration on Liberated Europe 

Yugoslavia 

Reparations 

Communique on the Crimean Conference 
World Organization 
Austro-Yugoslav Frontier 
Yugoslav-Italian Frontier 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian Relations 
Iran 

21. Mr. Harriman s meeting with Mr. Molotov 

Koreis— 2:00 PM 
Far East—Political 

22. 7th Formal Meeting of Crimean Conference 

Livadia Palace-4: 00 PM 
Poland 

Declaration on Liberated Europe 
French Participation in Control Commission for Ger- 
many 
Yugoslavia 

Dumbarton Oaks: R&parations from Germany, Darda- 
nelles 

23. Prime Minister s dinner for Marshal Stalin and the President 

Vorontsov Villa— 9:00 PM 
Reparations from Germany 
CommuniquS 

British and American Politics 
Jewish Problem 

FEBRUAKY 11, 1945 

24. 8th Formal Meeting of Crimean Conference 

Livadia Palace— 12:00 Noon 
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REPORT OF THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


For the past eight days, Winston S. Churchill, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, and Marshal J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics have met with the Foreign Secretaries, Chiefs of Staff 
and other advisors in the Crimea. 

In addition to the three heads of Government, the following 
took part in the Conference: 

For the United States of America: 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State; 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, U. S. N., Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

Harry L. Hopkins, Special Assistant to the President; 

Justice James F. Byrnes, Director, OfiBce of War Mobilization; 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, U. S. A., Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army; 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, U. S. N., Chief of Naval Operations 
and Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet; 

Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces; 

Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping Administrator; 
Major General L. S. Kuter, U. S. A., Staff of Commanding General, 
U. S. Army Air Forces; 
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W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to the U. S. S. R.; 

H. Freeman Matthews, Director of European ASairs, State De- 
partment; 

Alger Hiss, Deputy Director, OflBce of Special Political AflEairs, 
Department of State; 

Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant to the Secretary of State, together 
with political, military and technical advisors. 

For the United Kingdom: 

Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 

Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport; 

Sir A. Clark Keix, H. M. Ambassador at Moscow; 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; 

Sir Edward Bridges, Secretary of the War Cabinet; 

Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff; 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the 
Air Staff; 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, First Sea Lord; 
General Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the Minister of 
Defense; together with 

Field Marshal Alexander, Supreme Allied Commander, Mediter- 
ranean Theatre; 

Field Marshal Wilson, Head of the British Joint Staff Mission at 
Washington; 

Admiral Somerville, Joint Staff Mission at Washington, together 
with military and diplomatic advisors. 

For the Soviet Union: 

V. M. Molotov, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR; 

Admiral Kuznetsov, Peoples Commissar for the Navy; 

Army General Antonov, Deputy Chief of the General Staff of the 
Red Army; 

A. Y. Vishinsky, Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR; 
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1. M. Maisky, Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign AfEairs of 
the USSR; 

Marshal of Aviation Khudiakov; 

F. T. Gusev, Ambassador in Great Britain; 

A. A. Gromyko, Ambassador in U. S. A. 


The following statement is made by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the President of the United States of America, and 
the Chairman of the Council of Peoples' Commissars of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on the results of the Crimea Con- 
ference: 

I . THE DEFEAT OF GEBMANY 

We have considered and determined the military plans of the 
three allied powers for the final defeat of the common enemy. 
The military staffs of the three allied nations have met in daily 
meetings throughout the Conference. These meetings have been 
most satisfactory from every point of view and have resulted in 
closer coordination of the military effort of the three Allies than 
ever before. The fullest information has been inter-changed. The 
timing, scope and coordination of new and even more powerful 
blows to be launched by our armies and air forces into the heart 
of Germany from the East, West, North and South have been 
fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as we 
execute them, but we believe that the very close working partner- 
ship among the three staffs attained at this Conference will result 
in shortening the war. Meetings of the three staffs 'will be con- 
tinued in the future whenever the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only make 
the cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by attempting to 
continue a hopeless resistance. 

n. THE OCCUPATION AND CONTROL OF GERMANY 

We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing 
the unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose to- 
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gether on Nazi Germany after German armed resistance has been 
finally crushed. These terms will not be made known imtil the 
final defeat of Germany has been accomplished. Under the agreed 
plan, the forces of the Three Powers wfll each occupy a separate 
zone of Germany. Coordinated administration and control has 
been provided for under the plan through a central Control Com- 
mission consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the Three 
Powers with headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that 
France should be invited by the Three Powers, if she should so 
desire, to take over a zone of occupation, and to participate as a 
fourth member of the Control Commission. The limits of the 
French zone will be agreed by the four governments concerned 
through their representatives on the European Advisory Com- 
mission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and 
Nazism and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. We are determined to disarm and 
disband all German armed forces; break up for all time the 
German General Staff that has repeatedly contrived the resur- 
gence of German militarism; remove or destroy all German mili- 
tary equipment; eliminate or control all German industry that 
could be used for military production; bring all war criminals to 
just and swift punishment and exact reparation in kind for the 
destruction wrought by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi party, 
Nazi laws, organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and 
militarist influences from public oflSce and from the cultural and 
economic life of the German people; and take in harmony such 
other measures in Germany as may be necessary to the future 
peace and safety of the world. It is not. our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany, but only when Nazism and Militarism have 
been extirpated will there be hope for a decent life for Germans, 
and a place for them in the comity of nations. 

m. REPABATION BY GERMANY 

We have considered the question of the damage caused by 
Germany to the Allied Nations in this war and recognized it as 
just , that Germany be obliged to make compensation for this 
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damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. A Commission for 
the Compensation of Damage will be established. The Commis- 
sion will be instructed to consider the question of the extent and 
methods for compensating damage caused by Germany to the 
Allied Countries. The Commission will work in Moscow. 

IV. UNTIED NATIONS CONEERENCE 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with 
our allies of a general international organization to maintain 
peace and security. We believe that this is essential, both to pre- 
vent aggression and to remove the political, economic and social 
causes of war through the close and continuing collaboration of 
all peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the impor- 
tant question of voting procedure, however, agreement was not 
there reached. The present conference has been able to resolve 
this diflSculty. 

We have agreed that a Conference of United Nations should be 
called to meet at San Francisco in the United States on April 25th, 
1945, to prepare the charter of such an organization, along the 
lines proposed in the informal conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Government of China and the Provisional Government of 
France will be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invi- 
tations to the Conference jointly with the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. As soon as the consultation with China and France 
has been completed, the text of the proposals on voting prociedure 
will be made public. 

V. DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EUROPE 

We have drawn up and subscribed to a Declaration on liber- 
ated Europe. This Declaration provides for concerting the policies 
of the three Powers and for joint action by them in meeting, the 
political and economic problems of liberated Europe in accord- 
ance with democratic principles. The text of the Declaration is 
as follows: 

'TThe Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
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Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and the President of the 
United States of America have consulted with each other in the 
common interests of the peoples of their countries and those of 
liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agreement to* 
concert during the temporary period of instability in liberated 
Europe the policies of their three governments in assisting the 
peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by 
democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. 

“The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of 
national economic life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism 
and Fascism and fo create democratic institutions of their own 
choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter— the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live— the restoration of sovereign rights and self government to 
those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of them by the 
aggressor nation^. 

“To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may 
exercise these rights, the three governments will jointly assist the 
people in any European liberated state or former Axis satellite 
state in Europe where in their judgment conditions require (a) 
to establish conditions of internal peace; (b) to carry out emer- 
gency measures for the relief of distressed people; (c) to form 
interim governmental authorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elections of governments re- 
sponsive to the will of the people; and (d) to facilitate where 
necessary the holding of such elections. 

“The three governments wiU consult the other United Nations 
and provisional authorities or other governments in Europe when 
matters of direct interest to them are under consideration. 

“When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in 
any European liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in 
Europe make such action necessary, they will immediately consult 
together on the measures necessary to discharge the joint respon- 
sibilities set forth in this declaration. 
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“By this Declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United 
Nations, and our determination to build in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom and the general well-being of all mankind. 

“In issuing this Declaration, the Three Powers express the hope 
that the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be 
associated with them in the procedure suggested” 

VL POLAND 

We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to settle our dif- 
ferences about Poland. We discussed fully all aspects of the ques- 
tion. We reafiBrm our common desire to see established a strong, 
free, independent and democratic Poland. As a result of our dis- 
cussions we have agreed on the conditions in which a new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity may be formed in such 
a manner as to command recognition by the three major powers. 

The agreement reached is as follows: 

“A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her 
complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the establish- 
ment of a Polish Provisional Government which can be more 
broadly based than was possible before the recent liberation of 
western Poland. The Provisional Government which is now func- 
tioning in Poland should therefore be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from 
Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new Government 
should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. 

“M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are author- 
ized as a Commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present Provisional Government and with 
other Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganization of the present Gov- 
ernment along the above lines. This PoKsh Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal suflErage and secret ballot. In Aese elections all democratic 
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and anti-Na2d parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates. 

"When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has 
been properly formed in conformity with the above, the Govern- 
ment of the U, S. S. R., which now maintains diplomatic relations 
with the present Provisional Government of Poland, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and the Government of the United 
States will establish diplomatic relations with the new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity, and will exchange 
Ambassadors by whose reports the respective Governments wfU 
be kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

"The three Heads of Government consider that the eastern 
frontier of Poland shotild follow the Curzon Line with digressions 
from it in some regions of five to eight kilometres in favor of 
Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive substantial ac- 
cessions of territory in the north and west They feel that the 
opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity should be sought in due course on the extent of these 
accessions and that the final delimitation of the western frontier 
of Poland should thereafter await the Peace Conference."" 

Vn. YUGOSLAVIA 

We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. Su- 
basitch that the Agreement between them should be pat into 
effect immediately, and that a new Government should be formed 
on the basis of that agreement. 

We also recommend that as soon as the new Government has 
been formed, it should declare that: 

(I) The Anti-fascist Assembly of National Liberation (Avnoj) 
should be extended to include members of the last Yugoslav Par- 
liament (Skupschina) who have not compromised themselves by 
collaboration with the enemy, thus formiag a body to be known 
as a temporary Parliament; and (II) legislative acts passed by the 
Anti-fascist Assembly of National Liberation (Avnoj) will be 
subject to subsequent ratification by a Constituent Assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 
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Vm. MEETINGS OF FOREIGN SECRETARIES 

Throughout the Conference, besides the daily meetings of the 
Heads of Governments and the Foreign Secretaries, separate 
meetings of the three Foreign Secretaries, and their advisors have 
also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of tbe utmost value and the Con- 
ference agreed that permanent machinery should be set up for 
regular consultation between the three Foreign Secretaries. They 
will, therefore, meet as often as may be necessary, probably about 
every three or four months. These meetings will be held in rota- 
tion in the three Capitals, the first meeting being held in London, 
after the United Nations Conference on world organization. 

IX. UNITY FOR PEACE AS FOR WAR 

Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common 
determination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of action which has made victory pos- 
sible and certain for the United Nations in this war. We believe 
that this is a sacred obligation which our Governments owe to our 
peoples and to all the peoples of the world. 

Only with continuing and growing cooperation and under- 
standing among our three countries and among all the peace- 
loving nations can the highest aspiration of humanity be realized 
—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the words of the 
Atlantic Charter, “afford assxirance that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want”. ^ 

Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed interna- 
tional organization will provide the greatest opportunity in all 
history to create in the years to come the essential conditions of 
such a peace. 

SIGNED 

Winston S. ChurchiU 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
/. V. Stalin 

February 11, 1945 
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PROTOCOL OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


The Crimea Conference of the Heads of the Governments of 
the United States of America, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which took place from Feb- 
ruary 4th to 11th came to the following conclusions. 

I. WOBLD ORGANISAHON 

It was decided: 

(1) that a United Nations Conference on the proposed world 
organisation should be summoned for Wednesday, 25th April, 
1945, and should be held in the United States of America. 

(2) the Nations to be invited to this Conference should be; 

(a) the United Nations as they existed on the 8th Feb- 
ruary, 1945; and 

(b) such of the Associated Nations as have declared war 
on the common enemy by 1st March, 1945. (For this 
purpose by the term ^"Associated Nation” was meant the 
eight Associated Nations and Turkey). When the Con- 
ference on World Organisation is held, the delegates of 
the United Kingdom and United States of America will 
support a proposal to admit to original membership two 
Soviet Socialist Republics, i.e. the Ukraine and White 
Russia. 

(8) that the United States Government on behalf of the Three 
Powers should consult the Government of China and the 
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French Provisional Government in regard to the decisions 
taken at the present Conference concerning the proposed 
World Organisation. 

(4) that the text of the invitation to be issued to all the nations 
which would take part in the United Nations Conference 
should be as follows: 

Invitation 

“The Government of the United States of America, on behalf 
of itself and of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Republic of China 
and of the Provisional Government of the Frendb Republic, in- 
vite the Government of to send representatives to 

a Conference of the United Nations to be held on ^th April, 1945, 
or soon thereafter, at San Francisco in the United States of 
America to prepare a Charter for a General International Organ- 
isation for die maintenance of international peace and security. 

“The above named governments suggest that the Conference 
consider as affording a basis for such a Charter the Proposals for 
the Establishment of a General International Organisation, which 
were made public last October as a result of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, and which have now been supplemented by the fol- 
lowing provisions for Section C of Chapter VI: 

“C. VOTING 

1. Each member of the Security Council should have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters should be 
made by an aflBrmative vote of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters should be 
made ly an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes or the permanent members; provided that, in decisions under Chap- 
ter Vm, Section A, and under tne second sentence of paragraph 1 of 
Chapter VIII, Section C, a party to a dispute should abstain from voting. 

“Further information as to arrangements will be transmitted 
subsequently. 

“In the event that the Government of desires 

in advance of the Conference to present views or comments con- 
cerning the proposals, the Government of the United States of 
America will be pleased to transmit such views and comments 
to the otber participating Governments.” 
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Territorial Trusteeship 

It was agreed that the five Nations which will have permanent 
seats on the Security Council should consult each other prior to 
the United Nations Conference on the question of territorial 
trusteeship. 

The acceptance of this recommendation is subject to its being 
made clear that territorial trusteeship will only apply to (a) 
existing mandates of the League of Nations; (b) territories de- 
tached from the enemy as a result of the present war; (c) any 
other territory which might voluntarily be placed under trustee- 
ship; and (d) no discussion of actual territories is contemplated 
at the forthcoming United Nations Conference or in the pre- 
liminary consultations, and it will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement which territories within the above categories will be 
placed under trusteeship. 

u. DECLAKATION ON LIBERATED EUROPE 

The following declaration has been approved: 

The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom and the President of the United States of 
America have consulted with eacji other in the common interests of the 
peoples of their countries and those of liberated Europe. They jointly 
declare their mutual agreement to concert during the temporary period 
of instability in liberated Europe the policies of Sieir three governments 
in assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by 
democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the re-building of national 
economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the liber- 
ated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to 
create democratic institutions of their own choice. This is a principle of 
the Atlantic Charter— the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live— the restoration of sovereign rights 
and self-government to those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which ihe liberated peoples may exercise 
these ri^ts, the three governments wiU jointly assist the people in any 
European liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Europe where 
in their judgment conditions require (a) to establish conditions of inter- 
nal peace; (b) to carry out emergency measures for the relief of dis- 
tressed peoples; (c) to form interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the population and pledged 
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to the earliest possible establishment through free elections of govern- 
ments responsive to the will of the people; and (d) to facilitate where 
necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United Nations and pro- 
visional authorities or other governments in Exrrope when matters of 
direct interest to them are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in any 
Exuropean liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in Europe make 
such action necessary, they will immediately consult together on the 
measure necessary to disdwge the joint responsibilities set forth in this 
declaration. 

By tTiifi declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Nations, and our 
determination to build in co-operation with other j^ace-loving nations 
world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general 
well-being of all manldnd. 

In issuing this declaration, the Three Powers express the hope that the 
Provisional Government of Ae French Republic may be associated with 
them in the procedure suggested. 


in. DISMEMBERMENT OF GERMANY 

It was agreed that Article 12 (a) of the Surrender Terms for 
Germany should be amended to read as follows: 

“The United Kingdom, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall possess supreme 
authority with respect to Germany. In the exercise of such 
authority they will take such steps, including the complete dis- 
aimament, demilitarisation and the dismemberment of Ger- 
many as they deem requisite for future peace and security ” 

The study of the procedure for the dismemberment of Germany 
was referred to a Committee, consisting of Mr, Eden (Chairman), 
Mr. Winant and Mr. Gusev. This body would consider the desir- 
ability of associating with it a French representative. 


IV. ZONE OF OCCUPATION FOR THE FRENCH AND CONTROL COUNCIL 
FOR GERMANY 

It was agreed that a zone in Germany, to be occupied by the 
French Forces, should be allocated to France. This zone would 
be formed out of the British and American zones and its extent 
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would be settled by the British and AmericaPii in consultation 
with the French Provisional Government. 

It was also agreed that the French Provisional Government 
should be invited to become a member of the Allied Control 
Coimcil for Germany. 

V. BEPABAHON 

The following protocol has been approved: 

1. Germany must pay in kind for the losses caused by her to 
the Allied nations in the course of the war. Reparations are to 
be received in the first instance by those countries which have 
borne the main burden of the war, have suffered the heaviest 
losses and have organised victory over the enemy. 

2. Reparation in kind is to be exacted from Germany in three 
following forms: 

a) Removals within 2 years from the surrender of Germany 
or the cessation of organized resistance from the national wealth 
of Germany located on the territory of Germany herself as well 
as outside her territory (equipment, machine-tools, ships, roll- 
ing stock, German investments abroad, shares of industrial, 
transport and other enterprises in Germany etc. ) , these removals 
to be carried out chiefly for purpose of destroying the war po- 
tential of Germany. 

b) Annual deliveries of goods from current production for 
a period to be fiixed. 

c) Use of German labour. 

S, For the working out on the above principles of a detailed 
plan for exaction of reparation from Germany an Allied Rep- 
aration Commission will be set up in Moscow. It will consist of 
three representatives— one from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, one from the United Kingdom and one from the 
United States of America. 

4. With regard to the fixing of the total sum of the reparation 
as well as the distribution of it among the countries which 
suffered from the German aggression the Soviet and American 
delegations agreed as follows: 

“The Moscow Reparation Commission should take in its 
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mitial studies as a basis for discussion the suggestion of the 
Soviet Government that the total sum of the reparation in 
accordance with the points (a) and (b) of the paragraph 2 
should be 20 billion dollars and that 50% of it should go to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

The British delegation was of the opinion that pending con- 
sideration of the reparation question by the Moscow Repara- 
tion Commission no figures of reparation should be mentioned. 

The above Soviet-American proposal has been passed to the 
Moscow Reparation Commission as one of the proposals to be 
considered by the Commission. 

VI. MAJOR WAB CRIMINAJLS 

The Conference agreed that the question of the major war 
crimmals should be Ae subject of enquiry by the three Foreign 
Secretaries for report in due course after the close of the Confer* 
ence. 


Vn. POLAND 

The following Declaration on Poland was agreed by the Con- 
ference: 

“A new situation has been created m Poland as a result of her 
complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the establish- 
ment of a Polish Provisional Government which can be more 
broadly based than was possible before the recent liberation of 
Western part of Poland. The Provisional Government which is 
now functioning in Poland should therefore be reorganised on a 
broader democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders 
from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new Government 
should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. 

"M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are author- 
ised as a commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present Provisional Government and with 
other Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganization of the present Govern- 
ment along the above lines. This Polish Provision^ Government 
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of National Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and un- 
fettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates. 

“When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has 
been properly formed in conformity with the above, the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R., which now maintains diplomatic relations 
with the present Provisional Government of Poland, and the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of the 
U. S. A. will establish diplomatic relations with the new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity, and will exchange 
Ambassadors by whose reports the respective Governments will 
be kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

“The three Heads of Government consider that the Eastern 
frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon Line with digressions 
from it in some regions of five to eight kilometres in favour of 
Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive substantial ac- 
cessions of territory in the North and West. They feel that the 
opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity should be sought in due course on the extent of these ac- 
cessions and that the final delimitation of the Western frontier 
of Poland should thereafter await the Peace Conference.’" 

Vm. YUGOSLAVIA 

It was agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and to Dr. Sub- 
asitch: 

(a) that the Tito-Subasitch Agreement should immediately 
be put into effect and a new Government formed on the basis of 
the Agreement. 

(b) that as soon as the new Government has been formed it 
should declare: 

(i) that Anti-Fascist Assembly of the National Liberation 
(AVNOJ) will be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav Skupstina who have not compromised themselves by 
collaboration with the enemy, thus forming a body to be known 
as a temporary Parliament and 
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(ii) that legislative acts passed by the Anti-Fascist Assembly 
of National Liberation (AVNOJ) will be subject to subsequent 
ratification by a Constituent Assembly; and that this statement 
should be published in the communique of the Conference. 

IX. ITALO-YUGOSLAV FROimER 
ITALO-AUSTRIA FRONTIER 

Notes on these subjects were put in by the British delegation 
and the American and Soviet delegations agreed to consider them 
and give their views later. 

X. YUGOSLAV-BULGABIAN RELATIONS 

There was an exchange of views between the Foreign Sec- 
retaries on the question of the desirability of a Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
pact of alliance. The question at issue was whether a state still 
under an armistice regime could be allowed to enter into a treaty 
with another state. Mr. Eden suggested that the Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav Governments should be irformed that this could not be 
approved, Mr. Stettinius suggested that the British and American 
Ambassadors should discuss the matter further with M, Molotov 
in Moscow. M. Molotov agreed with the proposal of Mr. Stet- 
tinius. 

XI. SOUIH EASTERN EUROPE 

The British delegation put in notes for the consideration of 
their colleagues on the following subjects: 

(a) the control Commission in Bulgaria. 

(b) Greek claims upon Bulgaria, more particularly wdth ref- 
erence to reparations, 

(c) Oil equipment in Roumania. 

XU. IRAN 

Mr. Eden, Mr. Stettinius and M. Molotov exchanged views on 
the situation in Iran. It was agreed that this matter should be 
pursued through the diplomatic channel. 
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TTTT. MEETINGS OF THE THREE FOREIGN SECRETARIES 

The Conference agreed that permanent machinery should 
be set up for consultation between the three Foreign Secretaries; 
they should meet as often as necessary, probably about every 
three or four months. 

These meetings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, 
the first meeting being held in London. 

XIV. THE MONTREUX CONVENTION AND THE STRAITS 

It was agreed that at the next meeting of the three Foreign . 
Secretaries to be held in London, they should consider proposes 
which it was understood the Soviet Government would put for- 
ward in relation to the Montreux Convention and report to their 
Governments. The Turkish Government should be informed at 
the appropriate moment. 


The foregoing Protocol was approved and signed by the three 
Foreign Secretaries at the Crimean Conference, February 11, 


1945. 
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AGREEMENT ON TERMS FOR ENTRY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION INTO THE WAR AGAINST 
JAPAN, SIGNED AT YALTA, FEBRUARY 11, 
1945, RELEASED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 
LONDON, MOSCOW, AND WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 11, 1946 


The leaders of the three Great Powers— the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America and Great Britain— have agreed that in 
two or three months after Germany has surrendered and the war 
in Europe has terminated, the Soviet Union shall enter into the 
war against Japan on the side of the Allies on condition that: 

1. The status quo in Outer-Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s 
Republic), shall be preserved; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous 
attack of Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz.: 

(a) &e southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands 
adjacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, 
the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded, and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the 
U. S. S. R. restored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South-Manchurian 
Railroad, which provides an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly 
operated by the establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese Com- 
pany, it being understood that the preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain 
full sovereignty in Manchuria. 

3. The Kurde Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 
It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer-Mon- 
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golia and tbe ports and railroads referred to above will require 
concsurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The President 
will take measures in order to obtain this concurrence on advice 
from Marshal Stalin. 

The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after 
Japan has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude 
with the National Government of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U. S. S. R. and China in order to render as- 
sistance to China with its armed forces for the purpose of liberat- 
ing China from the Japanese yoke. 
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